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That Feeling 
of 


Delightful Cleanliness 


The unquestioned purity, the 
transparency, the distinctive Rose 
perfume, fragrant, yet elusive, 
impart a delightful charm to 


KIRK’S 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP 


Its instant lather, so smooth, creamy and 
“bubbly” leaves a satisfying feeling of per- 
fect cleanliness and the dest test of a toilet 
soap is how your skin “teels” after you 
have used it. 


All the resources of the great Kirk Labora- 
tories, the purest oils and the most expen- 
sive perfumes have been called upon to 
make Jap Rose the premier toilet soap 
of America. 





Asa “Shampoo” it is a constant delight. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


TRIAL OFFER 
send 20c for an at- 
tractive Week-End 
Package containing 
four Jap Rose Mini. 
atures, consisting 
of one each of 
Soap, Talcum Pow- 
der, Cold Cream 4 
and Toilet Water.2 
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| O see the characters of a fam- 


screen is a tremendous thing! 





There, alive, in flesh and 
blood, is the hero, or heroine, 
whose exploits you followed breathlessly 


upon the printed page. 


To the great organization behind Para- 
mouni and Artcraft motion pictures we are 
indebted for this in the case of “Tom Sawyer”, 
“Oliver Twist”, “The Sub-Deb Stories”, 
** Cinderella”, “Old Wives for New”, “David 

- Bottle Imp”, “To Have and 
Great Expectations”, “The Vir- 


Harum”, oe 


to Hold”, 


© Paramount 


ousnovel comet: lifeuponthe 


a 4 
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ginian”’,“ The Firefly of France”, “ His Majesty 
Bunker Bean”, “The Varmint”, “Macter- 
linck’s “The Blue Bird”, “Mliss”, “Resur- 


rection”, andlite rally scores uponscoresof others. 


The beloved characters of these romances 
find a new and rich lease of life in the talent 
of the equally beloved stars of Paramount 
and Artcraft, 

foremost in their world as the fiction- 
characters in theirs, 

—as superbly directed in their actions as 
were those they portray, 

— and doubly fascinating because touched 
with all the warmth and light of life. 


Motion CPictures 


Three Ways to Know 





¥ > 






LPH ZUKOR /rey JESSE L LASKY 


how to be sure of seeing Paramount 
and Artcraft Motion Pictures 


+ ‘ one —by ecing the two —by seeing thes three —by seeingth 
xr trade-marks or name trade-marks o1 name trade-marks or name 
, a in the advertisements on the front of the flashed on the ser en 
4 your loc il theatre theatre or in the lobby. inside t! Neat 
’ * 
?, Gide. 
cE 4 2D . 3 
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HAWORTH PICTURES CORP. 


— Announces 


A series of eight five and 


six part motion picture productions 
featuring, the eminent Japanese star 


SESSUE HAYAKAWA 


Aided by a supportin’, company of prom- 
inence, including Marion Sais and Tsuri Aoki; 
under the direction of James Young and William 
Worthington alternately. The first two produc- 
tions to be released, beZinning September lst, are 


_— Hts Birturicut’- Tue TeMPLe + Dusk’ 


| Your favorite theatre will be jlad to 
show these superior productions if you 


mention your interest to the manager. 
_ 


A Available at all Mutual Film Exchanges 


t in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Next Month 


Without referring to 


Lasky cl il \ 


Messt Zukot 
promis that next 
month’s will be a paramount issue of 
MAGAZIN It will be full 


most timels 


PHOTOPLAY 
of the 


will be 


special articles, if 
nn torest witl 
of unusual illustrations, it w 

ed with persor 
it will give all the news of the 
field of motion pictures, and it will, 
especially, follow in its own field the 
widely divergent America’s 
manifold energies in the prosecution of 
our great war for the freedom of the 
world This periodical feels that it Is 
not only a duty, but a great honor and 
privilege to do this, in everv way that 
is within its special powers 


vivid as an autut 
Is array 
be surcharg 


ality material 


whole 


courses ol 


What 


Do you 


About Screen Comedy? 


realize that comedy is the 
one branch of optic entertainment which 
is almost virgin soil? Are we 
“situation” comedies 
found in plays 
lorever depend 
pretty — girls 


' 
clothes ? 


to have 
as such comedy Is 
and «books—or must we 
upon oddities, antics and 
who Hooverize their 
An intensely interesting story 
by a man who knows more about screen 
comedy from the side-lines than any 


other living individual—Harry C. Carr. 
The Dominant Race 
What land has contributed more 


players, and writers, than any 
other on the tace of the globe? It’s 


| 
ilmost a 


screen 


and it’s a singular 
fact for which there seems to be no ac 
counting. In October, the story—and 


+} 


he proofs 


monopoly , 


Is There a Dishonor Roll? 
What have 


we Carrying our 
It has been charged 
one hundred percent 
the screen is not \ 


faces facts squ larely 


we done in the War? \re 
burden as we shou 
that the stage is 

patriotic, whil , 


serious story 
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| -hotoplays Reviewed in Shadow Stage I bis Issue 





Next Month 


Who is the Best-Dressed Actor — 


—the man in the film, or the man in 
the footlights? While the theatre has 
for half a century been accepted as the 
criterion of fashion, here is proof—in an 
absorbingly interesting account by the 
modest young man responsible for the 
attire of three-fourths of the motion- 
picture gentlemen—that the crown has 
passed from the night to the daylight 
stage. 





A Dramatist Who Found Himselt 

What is more interesting than a hu- 
man document—the story of a man 
who triumphs in expression only after 
an heroic struggle with his medium? 
We're wondering why this account has 
never been printed before; it’s the true 
narrative of a celebrated American play- 
wright, who, retiring with a comfortable 
fortune at middle age, discovered that 
spoken lines no longer lured him. He 
threw himself into picture-writing with 
all the enthusiasm of youth—and today 
he is one of the most successful Amer- 
ican scenario-writers. 


Photography—The Mile-a-Minute Art 


Do you know that the art of pho- 
tography itself, the great material base 
of all motion picture achievement, is a 
thing as changing as the substance of 
stories and our idea of good acting? The 
story of American motion picture pho- 
tography is an absolute romance; its 
problems today are as exciting as some 
of the problems of war. One of its 
masters—J. M. Nickolaus—laboratory 
chief of the Triangle Film Corporation, 
will tell you of it in October PHoro- 
PLAY 


Government Activities 


PHoTOPLAY for October will 
most remarkable showing, on 
pages, of our government activities in 
the war. It is impossible, owing to 
changing conditions and the momentary 
demands of censorship, to completely 
catalogue these in advance. 


give a 
many 





The Shadow Stage 


Julian Johnson, who this month re- 
turns to PHoTOPLAY’s editorial offices, 
will next month resume his personal 
conduct of the Shadow Stage, PHorto- 
PLAY MAGAZINE’s department of review. 
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may return it at our expense. No charge is made for using the instrument a we_k on trial. 


{f you decide to buy—you may pay the low rock-bottom price in small installments, if vou wish. 10 cents a day 
will buy a splendid triple silver-plated cornet. 45ca day will buy a saxophone. You will find over 2.000 instruments in our catalog from which 
you have to choose. Every one is backed by our guarantee, Every one is offered to you on the same liberal plan because we know 

that the name which has been stamped on the finest musical instruments for 200 years still stands supreme, Wurlitzer has sup- 
plied the United States Government with trumpets for 55 years. Write today for our new catalog, 
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\WuRLIZER 


200 years of instrument making | 


PO ec ree) i ee ae 


Your Choice Shipped on 
Free Trial 


URLITZER sells all musical instruments. You may take your choice of any of the 


instruments in our big, new catalog and we will send it to you for a week's free trial. We want you 
to compare it with cther instruments—and to put it to any test. We want you to use it just as if it 
were your own. Then, after the free trial, you may decide if you wish to keep it. If you wish, you 


Convenient Monthly Payments 
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Women of America 


You, too, are called to the Colors 


The Government calls upon you to prepare for War Service, offers you the 
opportunity to fight for liberty and ‘freedom side by side with the men of the nation. 
The Service to which you are summoned is not easy in any way—it requires 
endurance, singleness of purpose, devotion and utter disregard of personal desires 


and pursuits. 


The Government places in your handsa great responsibility in the full expecta- 
tion and belief that you will let nothing weigh in the balance against the fact that 


Your Country Needs You 


Many thousands of graduate nurses have been 
withdrawn from civilian practice for military duty. 
There is urgent need for many more with our 
fighting forces over seas. Unless more nurses are 
released from duty here our wounded men over 
there will suffer for want of nursing care. And 
they cannot be released without your help. 

The nation must have 25,000 student nurses now if we 
are to fulfill our duty to our sons who offer their bodies as a 
bulwark between us and our enemies. Every young woman 
who enrolls in the United States Student Nurse Reserve wiil 
relieve a graduate nurse, and at the same time will swell the 
home army upon which we must rely to act as our second line 
of hospital defense. 

Will You Accept the Opportunity and Responsibility ? 
he call is for women between the ages of nineteen and 


thirty-five. Intelligent, responsible women of good education 
and sound health are wanted to enroll as candidates for the 
Army School of Nursing, established under the authority of 
the Surgeon-General, with branch schools in the Military 
Hospitals, or to enroll as engaging to hold themselves in 
readiness until April Ist, 1919, to accept assignments to 
civilian nurses’ training schools. ‘hose who enroll will be 
sent at the beginning of the autumn and spring terms. Not 
every one who enrolls may be accepted; those of superior 
qualifications will have the preference. 

There are 1579 nurses’ training schools in the country. 
Some of these schools do not require even a full high-school! 
education. On the other hand, a college education is a valu- 
able asset, and many hospitals will give credit for it. Credit 
will also be given for special scientific training, or for pre- 
liminary training in nursing, such as that given in special 
courses now being conducted by various colleges and schools. 


Enroll in the Student Nurse Reserve 


Women who enroll in the United States Stu- 

T ° ° _ 

dent Nurse Reserve will be assigned to these 

schools as vacancies occur. [he term of training 

varies from two to three years. No course takes 
less than two years nor more than three. 


Every women who completes the training course 
satisfactorily may be eligible for enrollment as a 
Red Cross Nurse and for Service with the Army or 
Navy Nurse Corps and stands a chance of being 
assigned to duty abroad. At the same time she 
will be qualified to earn her living in one of the 
noblest professions open to women. And it should 
be remembered that practical nursing is part of 
the work of every training school and the student 


is not only learning but serving her country from 
the outset. 


Board, lodging and tuition are free at must 
training schools, and in many cases a small renumera- 
tion is paid to cover the cost of books and uniforms. 


The nation needs every nurse it can get to 
‘keep up with the draft.’’ The United States 
Student Nurse Reserve is the equivalent for women 
of the great national army training camps for 
soldiers. The nation will rely upon the student 
nurses to fight disease at home, to care for those 
injured and disabled in our hazardous war industries, 


and to make themselves ready to serve when the 
time comes as fully trained nurses, either abroad or at home. 


For further information or for enrollment apply at the nearest Recruiting Station established by the Woman’s 


Committee of the Council of National Defense. 


If you do not know address of your local Recruiting 


Station, write for information to Council of National Defense, Woman’s Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Anna Howard Shaw, Chairman 


Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense 


V. C. Gorgas 


Surgeon General United States Army 
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She Secrets_ o 
Distinctive Dress , 


HAT is the secret of Petrova’s charm? 

Have you ever tried toanalyze it? The 

other evening I overheard two charm- 
ingly gowned women discussing this very 
question, as they came out of the theatre. 
One of them is the proprietor of an exclusive 
Fitth Avenue dressmaking establishment and 
for that reason her opinion was especially 
interesting to me. 
**Petrova’s charm,’’ she was saying, “‘lies 
first of all, of course, in her art as a great 
But blended with that is the charm 
of her fascinating personality. And she gives 
expression to that personality not only through 
the mediums of facial expression and a super- 
lative degree of grace, but also through dress. 
Her gowns are invariably distinctive. “They 
are the last word in their expression of pre- 
vailing fashions, and yet there is an indi- 
viduality about them that makes them also 
an expression of Petrova herself. This is the 
secret of their distinctive character. “They 
express Petrova’s individuality because she 
herself understands dress as few women un- 
derstand it. She knows just the little touch, 
the change in line that makes a gown dis- 
tinctively becoming to her.”’ 


actress. 


And now that you think about it, don’t 
you see that that clever modiste was absolutely 
right? Did you ever notice the difference in 
the appearance of women you meet on the 


street, in the stores and shops, at church, in 
the theatre or wherever you go? Always 


there are a few dressed so attractively, so 
faultlessly in taste that you cannot help ad 
miring them. 


These women often have no advantage in 
beauty over other women. ‘Their advantage 
lies solely in the fact that they know and 
apply the principles of artistic design, color 
harmony, becoming style and countless other 
secrets of personal attractiveness to express 
their individuality and make them always 
appear at their very best. 
able to 


dress? 


What would it mean to you to be 
express your own individuality in 
Wouldn’t you appreciate the satisfaction of 
knowing that every article of your attire is 
always becoming as well as stylish—an ex- 
pression of yourself? I know you would 
and that is why Iam sure you will welcome 
this news I have for the readers of Photoplay: 


After long and painstaking study, with the 
help, advice and endorsement of creators and 
leaders of fashion, Mary Brooks Picken, her- 
self one of America’s greatest authorities on 
dress, has written a wonderful book. It is 
called ** The Secrets of Distinctive Dress,’ 
and it is brimful from cover to cover with 
intimate facts about the style, design and 
harmony of fashionable dress—little knacks of 
faultless taste—guarded secrets of fascinating 
women—and the principles underlying the 
development of social ease, grace, beauty and 
personal charm! 


With the knowledge this book imparts so 
clearly, concisely and completely, axy wom- 
an or girl, no matter where she lives, can 
become familiar with the beauty secrets of 
the world’s best-dressed and cleverest women, 
and learn the fundamental principles of com 
pelling admiration, attracting friends and de 
veloping a charming personality. For in this 
remarkable book all these things have been 
reduced to simple, practical rules that any 
woman can understand and apply. 


**The Secrets of Distinctive Dress’? holds 


a message for you. If you have been spe- 


When 


AT 


/ 


cially favored with natural 
grace and beauty of feature, 
this book will show you how / 
to enhance your attractive- / 


ness. Or if you feel that you } 
are ‘‘plain looking,”’ if you 
have some little defects of 


figure, feature or complexion, | 
if you realize that you do not { 
make friends as rapidly as you 
should, if you are inclined to 
be backward, ill at ease in 
company and less popular 
than you would like to be, 
you can learn from ‘‘The 
Secrets of Distinctive Dress”’ 
just how to overcome these 
handicaps. 


This book is so important, 
it can mean so much in 
helping every woman and girl 
to always appear charming 
and attractive, that the pub- 
lishers want every woman to 
see and examine it for herself 
—without obligation or ex- 
pense—in her own home. I 
have been authorized by them 
to say to readers of Photoplay 
that by merely filling out and 
mailing the coupon 
below, you can 
examine this new 
book in your own 
home for three days with- 
out sending a single penny in 
advance. If at the end of that 
time you feel that you can afford to be with- 
out its constant help and aid, return it and 
you will be under no obligation whatever. 
If you want to retain it for your own, send 
only $2 and the book is yours. 
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Would You Like to Know— 


How to develop poise ? 
What you 
counteract detec 
your personal appear- 


How toacquire a winning 
personality ? 

How to express your in- 
dividuality in dre 

How to always appear at 
your best? 

How to win admiration? 
What bring out 
your best features? 
Whether you should dress 


to 


ts in 


should do 


ance? 

What kind of corset will 
give you graceful lines 
and yet be entirely 
comfortable f 

How to observe the fun- 


colors 


your hair high or low? jamental laws of beau 
How to make your hands ty and good health? 

add to your altractive- How to bring out the 

ness? beauty of your eyes, 


hair, ete 
How you 


How to make yourself 


appear taller orshorter? may have a 





What kind of dress will beautiful complexion ? 
give you a fashionable How you can dress to give 
figure ¢ your cheeks more color? 

How to attract friends? How to know your own 

How to be sure your at- good and bad feature 
tire is faultlessly cor- How to master the princi 
rect? ples of style and dre 

How to make yourself ap- harmony ? 
pear more slender? How to select the 

How to acquire a graceful models best suited to 

urriage ? your personality ? 
|} What is the first essential How to add just the 
| of faultless dress? needed touch to an or- 

What kind of clothes dinary, plain dre 

make youseem younger? What dre accessorie 
How to become graceful mean to the woman of 
ind always at ease? refinement? 
| How to dress appropri- How the best dr ed 
ately for all occasions? women wear jewelry ? 
| What colors harmonize What errors to avoid tn 
i} perfectly in a costume? choosing waists—skirt 
| How the most refined How to dress most appro- 





women use priately for your work ? 


periume f 


|| These and hundreds of other questions 
|| associated with the cultivation of personal 
|} charm and attractiveness are answered by 
|| this wonderful book which you can examine 
li] —without obligation or expense—by merely 
filling out and mailing the coupon! 
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‘The Secrets -f Distinctive Dress’’ is a 


handsome yolume of generous size, 250 pages 
beautifully printed and bound in cloth with 
gold stamped covers, a book you will be proud 
to have in your library or for daily reference 
and use in your boudoir. It is safe to say 
that never before was a book so vitally im- 
portant and so beautifully published, offered 
to women through such a liberal offer. 
Kemember that it does not cost you a penny 
to see it with your own eyes, to keep it for 
three full days and learn at first hand just what 
it can mean to you before you have to decide 
whether you will own it. 


You do not even need to write a letter. 
Just fill out and mail the convenient coupon 
below and this handsomely bound, beautifully 
illustrated, wonderfully instructive and helpful 
book will come to you, postpaid, by return 
mail. 

When the secrets of attractive distinctive 
dress and charming personality are so easily 
within your reach, why go another day without 
them? Write your name and address on the 
coupon oz. 


FIPIPEEPEPIPLEPEEEEEEPPEEEEPEEPERPELEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept 217-J, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me, all charges prepaid, a copy 

of ** The Secrets of Distinctive Dress.’’ I 


promise to send you two dollars ($2.00) or 
return the book within three days. 


Name_ 


Address___ . 
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What $1 Will 
Bring You 


| More than a thousand 
| pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 
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aquammarn ————— = Scores of interesting articles 
POUT AAA LA IHGA UAL) UAHA ANTS UAL AISULON ASAIO TT | 8 
| | S| | about the people you see 
He “Yo H elt I y 99 le on the screen. 
iM} | u riave n rou 4 (f 
Gl IE S/R) | , ‘ 
Gq) F you like to draw, you have it in you to become a great cartoonist. =} | Splendidly written short 
} E There are opportunities every day in riewspaper illustrating. Your = . f : h 
| E salary will depend entirely upon how hard you work and how = stories, some oO whic you 
completely you have learned from the experience of others. Several of = : 
ly 3 ] | s. Severa = i 
| = the Advisers on the Staff of the Federal School of Applied Cartooning = | will see acted at your mov 
HE make more than $100 a day. In this field there are just as many oppor- = ing picture theater. 
a= unities for women as for men. =} | 
= The Federal Course gives you the benefit of the experience of = 2 
m= America’s 31 greatest cartoonists. You study from the experience of = | The truth and nothing but 
| = McCutcheon of the Chicago Tribune, Briggs, the originator of ‘‘When a = : 
TE Feller Needs a Friend’’ and ‘‘Skinnay,’’ Herb Jobnson of the Saturday = the truth, about motion 
}} Eveni g Post, Sid §S ih, the creato of ‘* Doc i wa 27 = > 
a ee ee ete eee pictures, the stars, and the 
j r . , Sj} | . 
| =} | indust 
} 66 ° ° 99 =| | ry- 
A Road to Bigger Things S| 
| E We have prepared a booklet showing studio pictures of these great = You have read this issue of 
1 cartoonists. It tells how they took advantage of their opportunities and = ‘ 
IE describes the Federal Course in detail. We will send this to you for = Photoplay so there is 4 — 
H } eS 6 cents in stamps if you will write us at once. Don’t put this matter = sity for tellin ou that it is one 
HI tj | “. : \ ° , I = y gy 
iit of 8 yecaus s summer. Now is 1 a oo none = ‘ 
He ju t bec ause J , ummer ow is the time to make your plans. = of the most superbly illustrated , 
}}} E Simply write, ‘‘ Please send by return mail your booklet ‘A Road = ‘ d th 
1H : to Bigger Things,’’’ and address your letter to: = the best written and the most 
| . , P ‘ . = attractivel rinted magazine 
HE Federal School of Applied Cartooning = 1 blish ny e anvil . 
(r E 898 Federal Schools Building Minneapolis, Minn. = | We = wuee tesey — hes sana 
if = _ = in its field of motion pictures. 
pre 
. | 
lL Slip a dollar bill in an 
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KNOWLED GE Who will write At ® Dept. 7-0, 350 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 
‘ ILLUSTRATED + R? ° . 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. THE =e amma the Ootuer iene 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN / and five issues thereafter. 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know ~ With this , country entering its second year in the 
$1 .00 What every young husband and “World War’ it is doubtful 4 the song which will be SSSSSSSSSS TESST SESE ESSER SESE SESS ESE 
Every young wife should know ki own as the “Hit of the War,” has as yet made its o 
ne What every parent should know a . ‘The; Bin ‘Aibe bi | ty uch W 7 Songs ag PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 8 
ve iere inh be ave ade so > - 

Mailed in plain Cloth binding - 320 pages Fh nan illestrations ecensiom. tease Gur Sieee atented have ma nae, seme im Seectennt 340 : 
per able of contents and commendations on reques Way To Tipnerary.”’ which h s been the great favorite ' rth Clark Stree H 5 
Ameriean Pub. Cou, 990 Winton Bile, Philadelphia ||| with the “Enslith ‘Tommie? Inssmuch as several | § TOO ores eee Street, CEHCAGO 5 
Commanders of our training ecantonments have requested : Gentlemen: 1 enclose herewith $1.00 (Can- 6 
—_ = eagee a rvice to write such a song, it appears to s ada $1.25) for which you will kindly enter my 9 
: . ® subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for & 
Have you an idea which you think might be used as - = s eee . : 4 
TA UG H T the subject for a Patriotic y War Song? If so, you : six months, effective with the Oct., 1918, issue. 
may secure some valuable information and assistance by 2 
In Your Home writing for a Free Copy of our new booklet entitled : ~ 
By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music revise song haga lo geen — Bg on am... : Send to.... ° 
in America — Established 1895 copyright and facilitate free publication or o wt tright sale, | 8 2 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. ems submitted examined FRE 2 H 
p KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS s6Gaiety Bidg., N.Y. Go |S ccc 
_—— } — it n n rm | + s 
—— — | — _ — 4 3 
® a RE OE ik ono ckvecunves s 
: Ke . ° 
Yow cam mead Musare Uke tha quidhiy = EVRA eV FS | : : 
Bezinners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Illus 4 | rere ar s 
trations make everything plain. Only expense about 2c | We write music and guarantee publisher’s accept- | « . 
per day to cover cost of postage and music used Write ance, Submit poems On war, love or any subject. . 4 
for Free booklet which explains everything in full. coun CHESTER ! music COMPANY OP NN cic u dn ie eons acmaenwarcs codecs . 
American School of Music, 68 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 638 South Dearborn Street. ICAGO, ILLINOIS eee 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guarantecd. 
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Personalities — Produc ¥ a 


‘ 

i 

Goldwyn Pictures are produced to appeal to America’s quality audiences. Es Bs ne 
They are beautifully constructed and directed under the watchful eyes of § 5 
dramatic and technical masters. They are wholesome and clean. They Whe ee 
have won the approval of audiences in the large cities and small towns ; aa te 
throughout the nation. go Pin. a, 





» Offering the great stars whose pictures surround this announce. 4 
‘ ment, and with other stars to be announced , Goldwyn Se 
j : ~\, naturally lays tremendous emphasis upon the power 
\ and the quality of the stories selected for such*/ 


important artists. 


Throughout the coming year you, asa patron | 
of the theatre, will be able to accept the F 
words ‘It’s a Goldwyn Picture’’ as de- | 
noting perfection in entertainment on | 


the screen. 





SAMUEL GOLDBISH: President 


16 East 42.04, Street rh 





es 
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ip | Reduced to 25c per copy 
bee while this edition lasts 








| Pay Handsomely bound De Luxe Edition, latest 
\ | Walton, . . 





‘| I am more than delighted Photographs of the Leading Motion Picture 

] with my copy of “Stars.” Artists, containing a clear and comprehensive | 

| encloses find 50 cents a sketch of their career. | 

} another. Really I wouldn’t 
miss it if I had to pay $5 for , ; é 1 
i, eccnete int comes we One hundred Art Portraits printed on high qual- | | 
our house wants one. ity, glazed paper. For reference the De Luxe | 





JENNIE NORTH. 


| 
1 | ar Photoplay Magazine | 





Edition has no equal. Obtained onlythrough | 


























Received “Stars of the Pho- \| 
} | ee Thousands of copies sold at the former price | 9 
i | have been gotten. Am more of fifty cents and considered well worth it. is | 
| | a m4 poor psi poe st Read what some enthusiastic purchasers have | 
| | os aaa said about this remarkable volume. | | 
GEORGE GUIDO, ’ | 
| U. 8. Marine Band. Mail us the coupon below properly filled out, | 
| | together with 25c, stamps, money order or | MM 
| — check, and a copy will be sent prepaid parcel | | 
| Snip thantie tet the deck, post to any point inthe United StatesorCanada. | 
{| “Stars of the Photoplay.”’ | 
| he pe boon gs : | 
shen'h be semeatbersd the Photoplay Magazine | 


this amount alone is charged ie | 
fora single photo by many of |  OEPT-O, 350 N. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO | | 
the stars themselves. 


RowBT. S. COLLINS 
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Money cheerfully refunded if Edition Dept. O, 350 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
does not meet with your entire satisfaction Gentlemen: Enclosed please find | 1-0"; for 25¢, for which 
you may send me one copy of “ Stars of the Photoplay.” 
a ee 














— 4 Address 


1 PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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HE’S gone across— 
YOU ‘‘come across’’ ! 


Adopt a SOLDIER 
and Supply him with 
‘““SMOKES”’ for the 
Duration of the WAR! 


JOU know that our fighting men 
begging for tobacco. Tobacco cheers | 
them. They need it.. ‘‘Send more | 

cigarettes.”’ ‘*We can’t get half enough 
smokes over here.’’ ‘‘A cigarette is the 
first thing a wounded man asks for’’—} 
almost every mail brings many thousands 
of such requests. 

Let’s ‘‘come across.’’ Now that our 
boys are suffering anddying in the trenches 
that we may be safe at home, let’s keep 
them steadily supplied with the sieainie 
they crave, need and must have. 


$1.00 a Month Keeps a Soldier | 

Supplied—Will YOU Be a “BIG 

BROTHER” or a “BIG SISTER” 
to a Lonely Fighting Man? 


Please don’t say, ‘‘Oh, there’s plenty of 
time, I’ll send my contribution later.’’ 
Dig down for his tobacco cheer now, today ! | 

-all that you honestly feel you can spare. | 
And that can’t be half what he really de- 
serves, for his service can’t be measured | 
by dollars. Adopt a regiment if you have 
the means. 


A War Souvenir For You 


A feature of this fund is that in each rolment of Yale since its doors swung open in 1701. 

> > one > > > It is over five times the total enrolment of all col- 
package is : nclosed a post card addre ssed leges, universities, and technical schools in the United 
to the donor. If it is possible for the States combined. 
soldier receiving the tobaceo to mail you I. C. S. text-books are used in class-room_ work 

° ° ° ° ¢ and for reference purposes by 304 universities, colleges, 
this post ard receipt, it will be a war government schools, institutes of technology and voca- 
souvenir you’ll treasure forever. 

Every dollar sends four 45¢ packages of 
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“m as Good a Man as Jim!” 


“They made him manager today, at a fine increase in salary. He’s the 
fourth man in the office to be promoted since January. And all were 
picked for the same reason—they had studied in spare time with the 
International Correspondence Schools and learned to do some one thing 
better than the rest of us. 


“T’ve thought it all out, Grace. I’m as good a man as any one of them. 
All I need is special training—and I’m going to get it. If the I. C..S. can 
raise other men’s salaries it can raise mine. If it can bring a better home 
with more comforts to Jim and his family it can do it for us. See this 
coupon? It means my start toward a better job and I’m going to mail 
it to Scranton tonight!” 


Thousands of men now know the joy 
of happy, prosperous homes because 
they let the International Correspondence 
Schools prepare them in spare hours for 
bigger work and better pay. You will find 
them in offices, shops, stores, mills, mines, 
factories, on railroads, in the army and 
navy—everywhere. 





Some Facts About the 
World’s Greatest School! 


The first student was enrolled in the International 
Correspondence Schools on October 16, 1891, 
Today the records of the Schools show an enrolment 
of over two million. 
This is over six times greater than the total enrol- 
ment of Harvard in the 278 years since its organization. 
It is more than ten times greater than the total en- 
Why don't you study some one thing and get 
ready for a real job, at a salary that will give your 
wife and children the things you would like them 
to have. You can do it! Pick the position you 
want in the work you like best and the I.C. S. will 
prepare you for it right in your own home, in your 
spare time—you need not lose a day or a dollar 


tional schools, by the U. S. Navy Department in its 
: a Tae 5 Me. ; from your present occupation. 


Shipboard Training Schools and by many of the largest 
industrial corporations. 
Yes, you can doit! More than two million have 


. About 500 students each month report advancement 
tobacco. Mail the money and coupon or salary increases as a result of the I. C. S. training. done it in the last twenty-seven years. More than 
right now. Reports of 1,000 typical students show that at time of 100,000 are doing it right now. Join them without 


enrolment their average monthly wage was $53.90. At 
the time theymost recentlyreported advancement their 
average wage was $182.48 per month, an increasein earn- 
ing power of $128.58 per month through I. C. S. Training. 


Reports on 27,000 typical students show 14.999 now 


another day’s delay. Mark and mail this coupon! 


eo RTEAR OUT HERES oO — 


i | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6488, SCRANTON, PA. 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 


25 West 44th Street, New York City 





















































| receiving $1,509 a year or more; 2,451 receiving $2,500 or Ex : ied | ; , “ 
2 i e + arte 4 a om hdd ier Ba plain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
Depository: Irving National Bank, N.¥. | | more; 18 receiving $5000 or more: 20 regersanc $10,000 | | the position, or in the Sh isansuanear 
: . | : : 4 ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
“TI wish you all possible success in your admirable | Electric Lighting and Kys. § |) ADVERTISING 
effort to get our boys in France tobacco.” | oa = oe, bday Trimmer 
2 elegrap ngineer ow Car riter 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT | | Note the number of I. C. S. | ' Gretcphone Work” | OSign Paincer. 
Endorsed & : | Omechanical Dratiman | OILLUSTRATING. 
— rd Students in your State Machine Sho Seestiee Cartooni ’ 4 
The Secretary of War Rabbi Wise ine Shop P ng 
The Secretary of the Navy Gertrude Atherton | Gee Engine Operating L_| BOOKKEEPER 
The American Red C ross Theodore Roosevelt State Number State Number CIVIL ENGINEER Stenographer and Typist 
Cardinal Gibbons Alton B. Parker Alabama .........-- 13,920 | Montana ........... 14,700 i —ta~. Reg cert ee pcre 
Lamen Abbott and the entire nation I camsonssne ee. 1,560] Nebraska....... cose 18,240 rere hetogesiry heed seit Rail A 1ANAGER 
, Arizona.......2ee0. 9,440 | Nevada. 4,800 ST. ~ 10m 1 TENGINEEN. L) away Accountant 
Arkansas. .-.ees.+.- 8,600 | New Hampshire. 12,760 | + held : RY ENGINEER pommenceciet Law 
“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” California.......... 80,840] New Jersey.... 63,560 Shir » ee S NGLISH 
Colorado..... sot 35,060 | New Mexico....... 6.760 | satp Dretteman eacher 
25 W. 44th Street, New York Cx ticut..... New York ........ =o ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
ynnecticut -»- 84,140] New York ee eese 217,040 Gentraner ond Mbier tae tela ps 
GENTLEMEN: ~—I want to do my part to help the = at iC jumt gg 4,008 eg Dakota. ++ he I Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
American soldiers who are fighting my battle in wean ‘: olumbia. 9,280 — AKOta...6+. 6,600 Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
France f tobacco will do it m for tobacco G oric Aevseeeces sere — Olinhi cevcccccscces 136,200 | Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
(Check below how you desire to contribute. ) Id 2 ” biter ae Or ‘lahoma. eee Ra PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing 
I enclose $1.00. I will adopt a soldier and send you __ Oa aneirtee 296,840 | Pennsylvania .....- 170,720 | Sheet Metal Worker Navigation [Spanish 
$1.00 a month to supply him with “smokes” for the Indiana.........+0+. 55,520] Rhode Island . - 13,380 Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE BU) French 
duration of the war. DOE a020< se-+s-.. 40,100] South Carolina..... 8.720 | OHEMIST CJ Poultry Raising UC) Itatian 
I send you herewith.................., my contribution Kamsas ...+0+.-e0e0- 36,000} South Dakota..... 6,760 N 
towards the purchase of tobacco for American sol- Kentucky ......+++ 9,780 | Tennessee........ - 15,020 | — ito 
diers. This does not obligate me to contribute more. Louisiana ...... sees 11,680] Texas ess 39,52 Present 
Maine ..  o--.ceceee 22,460} Utah............ +0. 16,420 Occupation 
Maryland..... cas 1,680] Vermont. ae 7,880 ' 
EL Ce Ee Ra RE OE SRO ET Oe ET Massachusetts ..... 83,040} Virginia. saab 21,500 Street 
| | Michigan ........--- 69,°40] Washington........ 37,160 | and No 
Address a Minnesota.......... 32,480| West Virginia...... 20,960 
leila adie inticcty aac eit igh hae gem Sia tains SpyoOrY Mississippi ......... 6,400] Wisconsin.......... 42,320 { Cit 
Missouri........+ 53,0201 Wyoming.......... 6,080 y State. 
| Navy, 15,000........Total, 2,007,080 | ’ Canadians may se nd this coupon to 
RBAT EER to aS ae BAA a International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 
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Sold on PC PA SDSI FIED ADVERTISING 


Easy werent eres O. 7 fetehenedetele 
wey Rate 























Payments Rate “IT All Advertisements This Section Pays. 





: - have equal display and 81°0 of the advertisers } 
. _ I5cents | P= ne a yam 15cents 
= same good opportuni- using this section during 
7 } per ties for big results. the past year have re- per 
word peated their copy. word 
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E A RNS BIG PROFITS AGENTS AND SALESMEN WAR SOUVENIRS 
, AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD | over: THERE, 3 YEARS, SOLDIER, WOUNDFI 
This attractive, sanitary machine draws | sign letters store and office windows; anyone can gassed; has few German oe ges ked up on th ‘ se 
the trade and makes money fast in put ne Metallic Letter €o., 414 N. Clark St., | fie { in France in ease with the photograph 
. . : ? i : Chicago. |} man wil came back. Write T, B. Eardley, Great 
stores, on street corners, in theater o1 REE eR TEEN nome 5 ae Veterans’ Club, Carlton Street, Toronto, Canada + 
t | ‘ icture shows. baseball TELL THE READERS OF 1 sHOTOP LAY WHAT | price $3.00 
hotel lobbies, near picture shows, baseba you have of interest to them. You can reach them | 
parks, amusement resorts, etc. 8 ee ee ee ee “advertisement in this | EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION } 





ear have repeated. Th HUNDREDS OF | PEOPLE MAKE BIG MONEY 
~. | writing Photoplays, Stories, ete ecgaa dor you Write 


Bartholomew eek ae eee 


° ne , os » | is for teem detain B kmart C ae 
Pop-Corn and Peanut Machine | .08STS.110-R0-Co MEDICATED SKIN & SCALP | { pias ms aibuasy 































































































Soa and Te wods eats everything for agent } 
° ra J i “ 74 > | 
1S nae, seater ee ern of ao profits, ‘" He Ro-t o,”” 138 Locust St., St, Louis, Mo. MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
women, ou can make money, too rigntin AU STR: \L \ — AGENC Es e DE SIR E D. v SE = UL 
. . ; , ' t ull particu- | SCE trOS, 3} 4 s > TEN INTS 
your own town, with this wonderful machine. | lines. live business and introdu i pene | Se eee bones Saar eee 
¢ lars. Southern rn encies, Adelaid ‘heed ralia. | page including carbon, Spelling corrected. Seven year 
re —— - - - | experience. Marjorie Jones, 322 Monadnock Block 
Write Quick for Free Book AGENTS: WATERPROOF KIT HEN APRON. | Chicago. 
L P . E. Pp Pl Needs no launder gr. Every housewi buys. Dainty | 
ow Frices—-Lasy Payment an lurable, not ll. Bigr ney Some free. Thomas SHORT STORIES WANTED 
t fully describes our complete line of Bartholomew Co,, 2164 rth St., Dayton, Ohie, } 
Por Coen he Snes ind P 0 oh atherhoan = eens | | WANTED—STORIES, | Alt TICLES, POEMS FoR 
I aon - wanes , ¢ se . . BOOKS ew mag ne. be pay or ceptance, Handwritten 
and street use — Vax, ' ‘ d Mss, t Ww in’s National Maga- 
vane . i. HERE IS AN OProety NITY TO GET HAROLD | zine 333. Was nine gton, D. C, 
BARTHOLOMEW CO., 1003 Heights St., Peoria, Ill. ,,' Grath’s famous ‘wy BB , g 
taining 74 pages, illu “0 itiong made from actual 
~ . Regular d ir book now only thirty-five | SONGWRITERS 
This is a special limited offer. Our Supply of | : 
t ! ; i a ca hei B. , a oR, VHO WILL WRITE THE SONG HIT OF THE WAR? 
~ Meskin. 350 N ark St “hicago } = f you have an idea suitable for such a rite for 
. ao, Oe Ce SS, Cee Se FREE BOOKLET ‘Songs al & Gu ie. We 
por HELP WANTED alee thine’ ain a os 
Wecanteach you WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREP AID TO ed free. Knickerbocker Studios, 16¢ 
~™“. DRAWING r; plain sewing: steady work; no can “ERR 
4 , I ur OW Send stamped env pe for prices paid Universal C en “ 
{7 ld ™" home 1) 1. Phila } Pa , rsal ( WRITE THE WORDS FoR A SONG. WE WRITE 
- ing « _ memati ! ind guarantee publisher’s a tal Submit 
Our 18 GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 TO $1,800 YE ARLY. poems on war ve or any subject. Chester Music ¢ 
years of success- ’ ire for g ‘exams inder f er Civil Ser 8 So. Dearborn St., Suite 112, Chicago. 
ful teaching prove ] mi I New B Free. Write Patter n Civil Service ———_— - —-— - 
our ability . LB N7.R ester, N. ¥ SONG WRIT! RS—BEST OFFER TO NEW WRIT 
10 Courses In Com- rs. Particular Kilis Publishing Company, Dept. H, 
mercial and Illus- WANTED IMMEDIATELY a GOVERNMENT Irvit ston, New Jersey. 
trative Drawing ints thousa ! 18 or over for war 2 
Endorsed by high ! vork $100 month. List sitions WRITE US WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WILL 
art authorities. YEAR BOOK f , Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept, mpose musi facilitate free publi tiv! Send verses 
Stude nts tral ined by me embers of as FREE voy | sil Kk red N, ¥. - 0m love Ri, a i. — t Fairchild Music Co., 203 
our . aculty are fi l ilarted ‘ : a _— — = » of . : omy dor away» % » aver Sm, 
positions, Artist's Outit’ Fit EE seek dceemintai tad eat Wet eae a ee 
to Enrolied Students : S EA OR mae Geek: aniiieeed Gane BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Write today for Art Year Book. A Wi ' ing exh a ‘ nag i BYILD A $5000 Bt SIN} gs IN rmwoO YEARS. LET 
ee te - =e - whe + start 1 in the « t business N eapital 
SCHODLAPPLED Ant saan Ea W Salceten ecient 
er business to you ite “lay for ree inter 
M NO. 9 BATTLE CREEK MICH. WANTED IDEAS, WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT ut 1 new plan, American Collection Service, 622 Stat 
Buyers and Inv uns Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes s 1) Mich 
C. > M h y patentability. Our tour books. sent free, Victor 3: MISCELLANEOUS 
to patentability Our tour books sent free. Vietor J . 
—<$ 30 a ont Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 763 Ninth, Washington, ' 
>. C. MORE THAN 200,000 COPIES OF THIS MAGA 
The master- : : > | zine are sold” every ‘mont An investigation shows 
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CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
























f< We willnot give youany grand prize if you 
Pr r~ swer this ad Nor will we « laim 
and wom py to make you rich ina week. But if Speak quick—for these poe nderwoods 
The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. talen a cpagenendiel rere so are getting scarce . S. Govt. bought 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You get the watch at . u can make money. send 7 6 ),000 Underwoods, Genuine Visible Un- 
thesame price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. of tt is picture, with 6 in stamps for m cerwoods at big saving, .5-Year Guarantee, 


portfo irtoons and sample lesson a Try it 10 DAYS FREE. Rent og buy. 
plate, onal let us explain. quick tor Offer No. 63. 


ARTIST 


| Earn $25 to $100 a week as Cartoonist — 
illustrator —Commercial Artist. 





Write Today for Free Watch Book 


See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from, 
Your name and address on a _ postcard is CRough. 
Get this offer while it lasts. Write today. 


Burlington Watch Co. Dept. 1536 19th & Marshall Blvd. Chicago 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O 






























25 YEARS THE STANOARD TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUR SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 
TRAINING. THE SCHOOLS STUDENT'S STOCK 2x0 
THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE —_— 
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Write for cata 
nobw as well as anybody eS ft Learn quickly at home by new instruction method, 
‘How’? With the MORLEY A. T. IRWIN, peunitien Kasy terms. Outtit FREE to new students. Write today 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 225 W. S7th St. New York City for free Booklet, and Special Offer NOW 





now, but they are invisible 
would not know | had them in 
myself, only that | hear all righ 


“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 1129 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SPUKULELE Earn "29 10 100 aWeek 
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i 9 Third Avenuge 


Detroit. 
Pig _—_ ss 


—the clear, 

<g0lfree air—offers all 

of its”joys only to one 
means of travel— 


The Waterway 


Magnificent D. & C. Lake 
steamers are in daily ser- 
vice, Detroit and Cleveland; [Dom 
Detroit and Buffalo; four 
trips weekly on the Coast 
_ Line to Mackinac. 






BBetroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Company 
Philip H. McMillan, 

resident 


lA . A. Schantz, 
i v". P. & Gen. Mgr. 








Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing oft ———] Story, taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for 
years E ditor of L ippincott’s. 

Two important contributors 
to the June Atlantic Monthly 
are H.C.S. folks. Our stu- 
dents are selling right along 
to leading magazines, from 
the Atlantic down. One busy 
wife and mother is averaging 
over $75 a week from pho- 
toplay writing alone. 

Also course in Journalism, 
Versitication, etc. No insti- 
tution is better equipped to 
train for successful author- 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. 95, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Dr. Esenwein 


ship. 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hearing 
und stopped Head Noises, and will doit for 
you. They are Tiny Megaphones. Cannot 
be seen when worn. Easy to put in. easy to 
take out Are “Unseen Comforts.”’ Inex 
pensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 70 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 








Remember 
That every advertisement in 
PHOTOPLAY is guaranteed, 
not only by the advertiser, but by 
the publisher. When you write 
to advertisers please mention 


Photoplay 
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$1000.00 


FOR ASINGLE DRAWING 


NATIONALLY | known commercial 
_ artists and illustrators are often 
paid $1000.00, or more, for single pictures 


or designs,—and even at such prices cannot meet 
the demand for their work. Many of them-—-women 
as well as men-——earn yearly incomes that would 
look good to many captains of industry. 


Millions of Dollars Spent Yearly ,,, 22° moder 


“ ” 


today demands “more trained commercial artists. 
Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, publishers and 
others buy millions of dollars’ worth of designs and 
illustrations every year. After the War this need 
will be intensified. Be Ready! 


Develop a High-Salaried Ability 
Through Federal Training 


To you, also, is open this wonderful new method of 
properly training your artistic ability for practical results. 
Federal Training has been endorsed by leading designers, 
illustré iting companies and commercial art studios as Ameri- 
ca’s Foremost Course in Commercial Designing. 


On the Federal Advisory Council (some of the members 
are shown here) are such men as Charles E. Chambers, Maga- 
zine and Story IJustrator, whose drawings for *‘Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford ’”’ in Cosmopolitan are familiar to millions; 
Franklin Booth, **Painter with the Pen,’’ whose wonderful 
line drawings are constantly appearing in magazines; Harold 
Gross, Designer for the Gorham Company; D. J. Lavin, he: " 
of the Art Department for the Chicagy Tribune; Edw. 
Brewer of ** Cream of Wheat ”’ fame, and others, each of w BL 
has won true success through persistent study and training. 
You can now take advantage of the things they have learned 
by years of hard work and digging, for tue Federal Course 
contains exclusive original lessons especially prepared by each 
man for the purpose. 


Send Today for Our 
“Preparedness Offer” 


Today the trained commercial illustrator earns a splendid 
income,— but in the great commercial war sure tocome after 
peace is declared, men and women with properly trained 
ability will be even more vital,—and paid accordingly. 

PREPARE NOW! Don’t wait, and then have 
others walk off with the big incomes. T 
fascinating, easy to learn and apply. Send 6 cents in stamps 
today for “Your Future”’ a beautifully illustrated 56-page book 
which will open your eyes to the opportunities in this well- 
paid profession. We will also explain our special *‘Prepared- 
ness Offer’’ which will enable any young man to begin his 
work now, even though he may be of draft age. Use coupon below. 


to watch 
The Federal Course is 





































you write 


COUPON 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
3208 Warner Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ** Your Future,’’ for wile h I enclose 6 cents in 
stamps. Also explain your special ‘‘ Preparedne sme 


pS ae nny Ne mane ener 


Write your address pl ainly 
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All That Can Be Taught on 


Photoplay Writing 





Himts On 
Photoplay Writing 
Price By Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke 33 Send for 
5 0 | 7 your copy 
cents f ened 


Photoplay Publishing Company 





Captain Leslie T. Peacocke’s remarkably popular 
book on the craftsmanship of scenario writing. 
It is a complete and authoritative treatise on 
this new and lucrative art. This book teaches 
everything that can be taught on the subject. 


Written by a master craftsman of This book will be of especial value 
many years’ experience in studios. to all who contemplate scenario 
It contains chapters on construc- writing, and who do not know sce- 
tion, form, titles, captions, detail- nario form. In other words, it will 
ing of action; also a model scena- be invaluable to the man or woman 
rio from a library of scripts which who has a good story, but who does 
have seen successful production. not know how to put it together. 


The price is 50 cents, including postage charges. Send for it today. 


——= ADDRESS DEPT. 10-0 <== a= —==— 


PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 350 N. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
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War and the Fifth Estate 


BUGLE shrilled in the darkness of the big 

theatre. The pictured actors ran to the 

window of the Paris hotel. Far down the 

street came a flutter of flags. The bugie cail 
sounded again and then on the screen were flashed 
the words, “The Americans have come!” 

It was the climax of a picture that had stirred every 
emotion. Men and women had wept and laughed and 
shuddered as war’s comedy and tragedy sprang into 
being before them. They had seen the German horde 
sweep down into France, they had seen the poilus 
standing up under the withering fire of the boche 
artillery, they had gone into the trenches and fought 
alongside these brave sons of a brave nation, and now 
came the thrilling sight of men of their own flesh and 
blood marching to join in the struggle for democracy. 


Do you wonder that they cheered and cheered and 
cheered again, standing in their seats with tears run- 
ning down their cheeks, cheering until far up the 
hanging globes of the highest lights shook at the storm 
of it? 

To every man and woman in that great theatre the 
war became from that time forth a living, breathing 
thing. No longer a remote passage at arms in distant 
lands, it was brought before their very eyes in all its 
srimness and glory. 

And here was but one of countless such experiences 
that have their counterparts in moving-picture houses 
the country over. 

The Greeks believed that drama had a cleansing 
effect upon all those who watched it. They believed 
that it purged a man’s soul of the baser things, lifting 
it up to the heights of the emotions rising out of the 
acted scenes. 

If this world-old theory is indeed true, what a 
mighty cleansing the soul of this nation has experi- 
enced in watching the drama of war as portrayed by 
the moving picture! 

It was not the fault of the American people that 
they did not realize the full meaning of the war from 
the outset. There was little reason why they should 
have. <All too many of those who were shouting, 
“Wake Up, America” were men (and women, too) 
who heretofore had held themselves coldly aloof from 
America’s democratic aspirations and dreams. They 
were not the sort the people trusted, they did not speak 
the people’s language and seme parts of the nation 
waited to be shown. 


They were shown. They are being shown 
With their own eyes they saw America arming. They 
saw their boys change from slouching, callow youths 
into upstanding, responsible men in the magic crucibles 
of cantonment and training camp. They saw the vast 
trains of supplies being moved to feed these men bet- 
ter than any army is being fed. They saw the workers 
in the munitions plants forging weapons for America’s 
fighters and they saw the finished products, those 
splendidly trained soldiers of ours, marching aboard the 
transports, 


today. 


As they gained a first-hand knowledge of events 
from the physical pictures on the screens, their mental 
pictures of the war broadened into a true perspective 
of its overwhelming importance. 


Today as they see our khaki in Paris, on Flanders 
fields, in the American-held trenches, they grasp the 
meaning of it all with a human understanding that 
never could be cajoled by orations or essays. 


All the Allied governments have been quick to 
realize the outstanding importance of the Motion Pic- 
ture as a moulder of public sentiment, a stabilizer of 
civilian morale. 


They have called up the best brains of the business 
and put them to work devising the most efficient 
methods of screen propaganda. In Washington whole 
offices are devoted to this vital work. Pictures of 
America’s preparation and landing in France are 
shipped regularly to Spain, South America and other 
neutrals. What they have done in offsetting the thor- 
oughly organized German propaganda in these coun- 
tries may never be known but we can be sure their 
influence is felt. 


Nor is itralone for propaganda purposes that the 
governments so universally look to the Motion Picture. 
hey have not neglected the recreational value of the 
screen. At one time in the first black days of the war 
the authorities decided to close the Motion Picture 
houses of Paris. They soon saw their mistake. There 
were very definite evidences of the dangerous effects 
of depression caused by lack of the accustomed diver- 
sion. Like individuals, nations cannot afford to dwell 
too persistently upon the one thought of war. Man 
must have his lighter moments if he would face the 
sterner ones. 


The splendid service rendered by the Motion Pic- 
ture in the sale of Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps, 
in the promotion of the work of the Food Administra- 
tion and the numerous other war activities need not 
be emphasized here. It is familiar to anyone who has 
been in a motion-picture house since April, rg16. 

In a time of world agony there comes the Moving 


Picture to lure the tortured mind into pleasant places, 
to hearten the desolate, refresh the weary. 


Weill may we call the Motion Picture the Fifth 
Estate. It has worthily proved its right to stand 


beside the Press as the new expression of our new 
Democracy. On the screen, Man sees his brother 
Man and his heart goes out to him in the true spirit 
ol traternity. 


Now this Fifth Estate has its interpreter and the 
name of that interpreter is PHotopLay. Where the 


Motion Picture goes, PHoToPLAY goes. Whom the 
Motion Picture interests, PHOTOPLAY interests. In 


picture and in type it is the magazine of the Motion- 
Picture world that reflects most accurately the most 
important developments in that world. Like the 
Motion Picture, its appeal is human and universal. 


(Copyright, 1918, Photoplay Magazine) 
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skin blemishes 


The way to remove blemishes and 
to remove their cause 


VERYONE is 

diately attracted by a 

clear skin—soft, free 
from blemishes and unsightly 
spots. 


imme- 


Every girl longs for it. 

If your skin is not as clear 
as you would love to have 
it, find out just what is caus- 
ing the blemishes that mar it. 
Then start at once to remove 
not only the blemishes, but 
their cause. 

Skin specialists say~ they 
are tracing fewer and fewer 
skin troubles to the blood— 
and more to the bacteria and 
parasites that are carried into 
the pores with dust, 
and grime. 


soot 


To keep your skin clear 
from the spots and blemishes 
caused in this way, you must 
remove the blemishes you 
already have and prevent 
the appearance of fresh ones. 

Just before retiring, wash 


in your usual way with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and then dry your face. 
Now dip the tips of sour 
fingers in warm water and 
rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are 
covered witha heavy cream- 
like lather. Cover each blem- 
ish with a thick coat of this 
soap cream and leave it on 
for ten minutes. Thenrinse 
very carefully with clear, 
hot water; then with cold. 

Use this treatment regu- 
larly until the blemishes dis- 
appear, and supplement it 
with the regular use of 
Woodbury’s in your daily 
toilet. This wiil keep your 
skin sc firm anu active that 
it will resist the frequent 
cause of blemishes. 

The 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s 
willlast for a month or six weeks 
of any facial treatment and for 
general cleansing use for that 
time. For sale at drug stores and 
io1llet goods counters throughout 
the United States and Canada 


Send for sample cake of soap with bovklet uf 
famous treatments and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream and Facial Powder 


Send 6c for a trial 


ment) together 


ize cake 
(enough fora weekortendays 
of any Woodbury Facial treat 
with the book- 


cialCrs 
Address 
Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





a 


am and Facial Powcer. 
The Andrew Jergens 
5)3 Spring Grove Avenue, 


Co., 


let of treatments, “A Skin 

You Loveto Touch.’ Or for If you live in Canada, addreas 
12c we will send you the treat- The Andrew Jergens 

ment booklet and samples of Limited, 509 Sherbrooke St., 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Fa- 


Perth, Ontario 
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If your skinis pale and 
sallow, try the new 
steam treatment given 
in the bookiet, ““A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 
With your Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap 
you will get one of 
these interesting 
booklets 
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A.fred Cheney Johnston 


EW young women have given as many delightful characterizations as Jane Grey. 
Remember her in the old Triangle pictures? Recently, on the stage, she took 
Marjorie Rambeau’s place in “Eyes of Youth,” and played “De Luxe Annie.” 





Charlotte Fairchild 
T’S so seldom that one discovers the vivid Norma Talmadge in 
anything even remotely suggesting repose that this is a most un- 
usual picture. Whoever called Norma “the miniature dynamo” had 
never seen this pose. 


QO NLY Kate Bruce—“Aunty 
Bruce”’—as he called her 
—could make little Ben Alexan- 
der cry at the proper times in 
“Hearts of the World.” Here 
are Ben and his REAL mother, 
in a very unteary moment. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


ERHAPS you had your first view of Martha Mansfeld in an Essanay-Max Linder 
production. She was with Harold Lockwood in “Broadway Bill,” and “the 
spoiled girl” in James Montgomery. Flagg’s series. Now she’s in the “Follies.” 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


N getting Fred Stone, the Photoplay crossed its Rhine. The most popular Amer- 
ican comedian—with the possible exception of Al Jolson—is a man of wealth and 
world-wide theatrical influence. He is completing: his first Zukor-Lasky picture. 
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LOWERS and birds and sunsets and girls haven’t needed any added charms for 
quite a good many centuries. For instance, here is Marie Prevost, whose dress- 
maker hasn't contrived much of anything, and yet—Marie is still in Sennett’s pictures. 











Underwood & Underwood 


HIS year the continent did not threaten to divide that redoubtable stage-screen 
pair, Geraldine Farrar and her husband, Lou Tellegen, for Farrar is making 
pictures in the East.. A dual film venture for Farrar and Tellegen has been predicted. 





Lumiere 


ALLACE McDONALD, not long ago with RVING CUMMINGS, now leading man with 
Vitagraph, and recently with Triangle, has a Kitty Gordon, was a favorite in those “early 
splendid baritone voice—and is going to war! days 


%) 


of four years ago and a greater one now. 


Hartsook 

OHN BOWERS has signed a contract to appear UGENE O’BRIEN has risen to stellar dimen- 
as a leading man in World films. Several years sions, as a leading man, without being starred. 
ago he played opposite Mary Pickford. Married. It is reported that he is to have his own company. 








Alfred Cheney Johnston 


] OIS MEREDITH’S most recent screen appearance was with Sergeant Empey in 
“Over the Top.” She is equally well known on stage and screen. She starred 
in “Help Wanted,” and has been featured by Vitagraph, Pathe, and Lasky. 
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HE world is at the end of an epoch. The Great War is as much of 

a milestone as the Great Deluge. 

And after the deluge, what? 

We believe that this is the finale, for the present generation at least, 
of mere material invention and mere commercial expansion for gain. 
Commerce and invention have been rising like a vast utilitarian flame for a 
half century. 

It is altogether probable that the war will be followed by an age of 
stupendous spiritual discovery, and related to this of course, a revival of art 
such as the world has not seen since the Italian Renaissance. 

The greatest things in the world remain to be discovered, and none of 
them are merely material. They are awesome things, things which we speak 


of in whispers ... . the relation of the human brain and that mystic | 
impelling force which for want of a better name we call the soul . . . . the 
problems of life and death . . . . the riddles of the cosmic universe. 


These vast things must, in their very nature, have the most stupendous 
reflexes in imagination. Imagination’s one expression is art, in some form 
or other. And the art of the twentieth century—the pre-eminently faithful, 
graphic, living art of today—is the Moving Picture. 

What Music has meant to Italy, Painting to France, the Novel to 
Russia and Dramatic Literature to England, the Moving Picture will mean 
to America. Yesterday America was the only believer in the Moving Pic- 
ture; today it is the only developer; tomorrow it will be the only master of 
the craft. It is destiny that this craft shall be the arm of our ingenuity and 
the vehicle of our imaginations. 

Veritably, as The Day of Materialism and Imperialism is waning, 
The Day of the Literature of Light is dawning. 














The peculiar necessities of their Alpine 
warfare has lead the sturdy Italians into a 
conflict almost as upside down as that waged 
by the airmen. Here is a “trench” not in 
the Alps, but on the Tagliamento river 
One would believe that whoever constructed 
such a trench, could, if occasion arose, do 
the most beautiful fancy work — provided all 
their time were not taken up decimating 
the Austrian Empire. 


The danger of a surprise attack, or an air- 
bomb, or a filtration of deadly gas, isn’t 
much of a worry to these United States 
troops, asleep in a dugout right where the 
fight is at its hottest. They have warmth, 
which is a manifest necessity in the cool 
nights of Northern France, and they have 
just had something to eat, which is a happy 
thought anywhere, and they are ready for 
anything that comes. 


Here are two Sammies posted in an 
advanced shell-hole, not, however in “‘No- 
Man’s Lerd.”’ This particular bit of 
gnashed ground is just behind the front 
line diggings, and serves to give the 
Americans their final training. At this 
moment they are observing Hun airships 
criss-crossing the air above their heads, 
and—you will note by the tensely-grasped 
riflles—they are not at all unwilling to 
have these buzzards of the sky come 
within sniping range. This is one of 
the first pictures to arrive in this country 
showing Americans actually bearing the 
burden of the world-war at the front. 
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Will another Meissonier arise 
to paint the grim yet occasionally 
beautiful drama of this war? Let 
us hope so, for with a world 
embattled there is warlike 
splendor of a sort that let us 
hope — we shall never see again. 
Occasionally there is a gentler 
touch which might have done 
honor to the soft tints of Corot. 
This French sentry, for instance, 
perched on the wall of a ruined 
chateau, could be the centerpiece 
of an exhibit in any Salon. 


Here lies indisputable pho-o 
graphic evidence of the end of at 
least one of the great new German 
U-boats. It lies, a total wreck, 
on the coast of Wissant, near 
Calais. The boat was captured 
by the French, and the crew were 
taken prisoners by Belgian cavalry. 
This picture gives a remarkable 
view of the general lines of the 
Kaiser's new weapon of the seas, 
and —- sinister thought! — it is a 
pity that it and some more like 
it cannot be shown through the 


German Empire. 
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ME: JOHNSON has long been recognized as the 
leading commentator that the new art of the 
Photoplay has yet developed in its twin brother in art, 
literature. At the conclusion of a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from bis editorial desk, spent in the studios of 
the East and West, he has returned, bringing with him 
a deeper appreciation of and faith in the great mission 
of the motion picture, a greater Tolerance (if possible), 
and a vast storehouse of information. Like a surgeon 
seeking more light, in diagnostic study he has attended 
clinics, and done research work. His remarkable 
literary ability, with which the readers of PI IOTOPLAY 
are familiar, gives him the facility to pass his infor- 
mation on and to aid in a constructive manner in the 
development of the greatest Art which America has 
given to the world — the Photoplay. We are glad to 
welcome him back. We know our readers will be 


gratified by his return. —THE PUBI ISHERS. 


UR government has wisely determined that traitors 
are of two classes: those who actually give aid and 
comfort to the enemy, and those who do nothing 
except deride the efforts of others, while offering 

no help, making no sacrifice, 


proffering no service, them- are. I found out. 
selves. Those classifica- 
tions have a place 
in the arts as 
well as in 
war. 





making. 


Have a 


You have got to put your whole 
make it achieve its manifest Destiny. 
a new understanding, pleads for 






















By Julian 


A year ago I left the secure trench of PHOoTOPLAY MAGaA- 
ZINE to advance into the no-man’s land of actual picture- 
I wanted experience. 1 got it. 
ments. A few of them were successes. I wished to find 


I made experi- 


out what sort of fellows the men behind the pictures really 


with theory. 


rod 


The photoplay has 
annexed beauty, long 
since —- but now it 
needs decorators and 
designers and _ scene- 
builders, and modistes 
and _ fashion-designers 
who know the en 


graphic values of color. 


I wished to know why we don't get 


better pictures, and a larger percentage of good pictures. 
I discovered some of the reasons—not all of them, or even 
half of them, for here’s where one has to back up experience 


My first impulse, upon once more tumbling over the 
sandbags, and finding my feet on the fire-step, is to cry 
‘Have a Heart!” 

I am going to say this: the chief thing wrong with mo- 

tion pictures today is the class of intelligent people who 

continually find fault with them. 

I mean authors of repute and power: the progressives 
among actors and actresses: established theatrical man- 
agers; professional critics and commentators; leaders ot 
society and civic bodies whose function it is to turn 
their following toward some form of art or other. 

Let me explain still further: 

We have come to the end of the Motion Picture’s 
kindergarten vears. 
era, is quite over. The Motion Picture is today in a 

death grapple with an invisible Prussian—a spirit of 
skepticism which would condemn it to an eternal tri- 
viality, making the screen a languid diversion for chil- 
dren, cooks on a holiday, ingenues, and business men 
in the siesta hour. 

The Motion Picture has gone as far as it can in the 
paths which it has always followed. By every justice 
that art and culture possess, it is due, from now on, to 
be a genuine artistic force. a cultural, permanent force, 
and that it cannot be unless intelligent men and women 
will lend it not only their fullest support but their ut- 
termost faith. That they have never done, but if they 
do not do it, now, they are committing treason against 
the artistic liberties of the world. They will be guilty 
of crushing the one art contribution of the twentieth 
century beneath a bigotry which would ave done 
credit to the fourteenth. 

The director and the star dominate the production 
side of the picture business today. 
deal about stellar tyranny, and almost nothing about 

the Commune of the director. Yet there he stands— 


The mechanical epoch, the toy 


You hear a good 


obscure, but an oft-multiplied little Czar. 

Of course the directoral problem is a 
real one. The directors grew to be bosses 
because they had to be—they had to write 
their own stories as well as choose them, 
and after that, adapt them to their people 
and their conditions. That wasn’t any de- 
sire to wear shoulder-straps; it was the first 








Heart 


faith behind the Motion Picture, to 
A familiar Voice, aroused by 


tolerance, and tells you why. 


Johnson 


law of survival. However, like the descendants of the first 
feudal strong men, many of the directors have grown to be 
robber-barons, and inflict on their proprietors and their 
public the brassy sheen of small-time taste, feeble educa- 
tion and colossal egotism. 

Now then, what do we want from the intelligent men 
and women who are the progressive and creative forces of 
the U. S.? 

Like America’s militant allies, we want and must have 
pretty nearly everything. 

In the first place we want unquestioning, enthusiastic 
belief in this truth: the Motion Picture, the greatest dis- 
covery of the arts, is the instrument of destiny in bringing 
men and their motives together throughout the world, 
and is as well a disseminator of knowledge and a pur- 
veyor of beauty and emotion. 

When all those who count themselves leaders of 
thought believe in the Motion Picture as they be- 
lieve in the Novel, the Play, Music and Painting, 
we shall receive the full and heartfelt co-opera- 
tion of every man and woman who can write 
or make or procure an artistic thing. 

First of all, we need the sincere co-operation 
of the author himself—not the author’s by- 
products. 

We need painters. We need designers. We 
need the fashioners of style. We need poets. 
We need wits and epigrammatists and all 
the rapiers of letters—for the Motion Pic- 
ture’s mightiest corps and chief reliance, 
the Photoplay, depends much upon the = 4; 
written word. We need mechanical in- 
ventors and chemical experimenters. We 
need opticians with imagination and mod- 
istes who know the value of color in 
photography. 

Lest some member of the Author’s Union 
assassinate me for inferring that the author, 
not the illiterate picture-manager, is to 
blame for a lack of literary sincerity among 
the cameras, let me ‘explain: this is a two- 
sided quarrel. For one author who has 
been done brown, insulted, and thrown out 
over the back fence, there are twenty who 
dp nothing but snort and sneer, extending 
a cordial raspberry to all things picturistic 
—and perfectly willing, too, to pick up 
some loose change by dashing off an idle 
scenario now and then. And for as much as pos- 
sible, for it is no sin for anyone to charge double price to 
the government and the movies. 

There you have some of the external facts in the case. 

Have a heart! 


Have a heart and help. If you don’t, I tell you that as 





HERE are robbers in National Banks, sensualists 

in the Church and Heaven knows how many half- 
wits in the colleges. Must the Photoplay be condemned 
because of the pickpockets among its camp- following ? 


We want from the intelligent men and women of 
the United States unquestioning, enthusiastic belief in 


the motion picture as an instrument of destiny in bring- 
ing men and their motives together throughout the 
world, as a disseminator of knowledge, and a purveyor 
of beauty and emotion. 


The chief thing wrong with motion pictures today 
is the class of intelligent people who continually find 
fault with them. 


sure as we're both here, the Motion Picture—and_ the 
Photoplay, which is the Motion Picture’s biggest and finest 
expression—will come to a full stop. 

Let me come back to the war for one more illustration: 
one day’s batt!e now uses up more ammunition than Napo- 
leon required to carve an em- 
pire. The demands of the 
Photoplay, in particu- 

















The Director and 
the Star dominate 
theproduction side 
of the picture bus- 
iness today. You have heard 
a lot about the tyranny of 
the star, but not much about 
the tyranny of the director. 
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lar, are corresponding!y just as over- 
whelming. To progress it must have not 
a novelty here and there, but a stupen- 
dous torrent of spiritual emotions, men- 
tal ideas and physical material. 

he Whole People have got to pul 
their faith back of the War to 
bring it to an end, and behind tl 
Photoplay to make it continue 

Before | sat to write these par- 
agraphs it n that the me- 
chanical difficulties—the internal problems—were the par- 
amount You see, we have made them secondary, 
but they are very real, too, and I want to show 
them to you. 


You are responsible for the first and biggest one: the 
vast number of photoplays necessary. In your down-town 
theatres you kick if you don’t have a daily change of bill; 
in your resident districts you must have a new one every 
other day. No publication—not even Montgomery Ward's 
catalogue—could hold up to that demand. The theatres 
wouldn't attempt it. Yet, cultivating this optic intemper- 
ance deliberately, you spread your groans all over the high- 
way because you don’t find invariable masterpieces. 

Have a heart! 

For the illiterate captioneer, the careless director, the 
time-clock scenarioist, the perfunctory scene-builder, the 
prima-donna actor, the male or female vampire and the 
managerial panderer | offer no excuses under any circum- 
stances. 

Not to continue a weary cataloguing, let’s take two or 
three specific instances of great obstacles never even 
thought of by the casual observer. 

California is considered a paradise of. light. And so it 
is—when its sunshine falls from a perfectly clear sky. But 
many of the spring and summer months 
are marked by a variable haze: light 
which is of one degree to the eye, and of 
many degrees to the camera. Now, lights 
in a picture must “match up.” So, some- 
times, day after day, a company will set 
out to continue or complete one or more 
exterior sequences and find it impos- 
sible to do so because “the light 
doesn’t match.” Meanwhile, stel- 
lar salaries go on, overhead ex- 
pense piles up—and the program 
is waiting. Eventually the pic- 
ture must be completed regard- 
less. 


The war is 





War 


whole 


down 
seemed to me 
issue, 


some of 


increasing the 
laboratory chief's problems 
day by day. Perfect moonlight 
effects were gotten in the aniline 
dyes imported from Germany be- 
fore the war. That dye is gone. 
Eventually, we shall have as 
good or better, made domesti- 
cally—but we haven’t it yet 
Developing and printing ma 
terials have not only in- 
creased nearly 2000 per cent 
in price, but are almost im- 
possible to get. No firm is 
able, today, to get anywhere 
near the quota of new cam- 
eras it is willing to pay 
for. Each one that it does 
get costs as much as a high- 
class automobile! 

Most of the production de- 
partments are located, per artis- 
tic necessity, in California, while 


HE demands of the 
Photoplay are as 
whelming as the demands of 
To progress it must 
have not a novelty here and 


there but a stupendous tor- 
rent of spiritual 
1e 

l mental 


ideas and physical 


material. 


While the photographer waits, perhaps 
> photograpne P ps 
day after day, for the “light to match, 
stellar salaries go on, overhead expense 
£ P 
piles up and the programme waits. 






their executive offices exist, per business 
necessity, in New York. Three thousand 
miles apart, and ofttimes not even the 
whole labor of the Western Union is able 
to make them understand each other. 
The problem whose rack and anguish 
never relents, the nightmare that shares 
your plate at the table and roosts on your 
bedposts at night, is Time. The awful 
urge of speed saturates and tinges every 
department of Photoplay endeavor. 
Time! a galley-boss born of feverish competition and public 


over- 


emotions, 


fastidiousness that forces producers to produce on an in- 
violable scale whether art be fleeting, or lethargic for any 
one of a number of unavoidable causes. The fact that it 
may require time for the mountains to go to Mohamet 
finds no recognition in the film booking agencies, pushed by 
the exhibitors who are pushed by the exhibitor’s patrors. 
Time balis up the leading woman’s costumes, makes a ma- 
chine out of the most enthusiastic scenario-writer, makes a 
sawmill of the cutting-room, interferes, even, with proper 
locations. 

In the Restaurant Royale, in Chicago, I heard a swarthy- 
faced engineer, at an adjoining table, sharply criticize 
Triangle’s ““Hard-Rock Breed” because the rock location 
wasn’t “hard rock,” after all. 

i was intimately concerned with the finding of locations 
for that particular picture. We went seventy miles every 
day, by motor, to get to the rock-drillings that were shown 
—seventy miles, from the coast to the interior of San 
Bernardino county, and there wasn’t what the engineering 
profession knows as hard rock work within two hundred 
miles of Los Angeles at that particular time. If there had 
been hard rock within one hundred miles we would have 
reached it. For picture purposes all real rock excavation, 
on a large scale, is practically the same. 
We ought to have had it, perhaps, to sat- 
isfy the two-score men in the United 
States who in a few scenes could detect 
the difference. But just then we couldn't 
get it, and we did the best we could 

Have a heart, Mr. Engineer! 

The theatre men, because of a bit 

of jealousy; the literary men, be- 
cause of class pride and a lot of 

real wrongs at the hands of the 
pirates and ignorant elbowers 
who have infested this business: 
the professionally cultured, by 
reason of their habits of thought 

—these, and others, have a 

motto upon their walls which 

says: “The Movies are An- 
athema, and They who traffic 
therein are Sluggards, or 

Thieves, or both.” 

Let us destroy that senti- 
ment wherever we find it, for 
it is the delusion of Pharisees 
who close their eyes and stop 
their ears against the truth. 

There are robbers in Na- 
tional Banks, and sensualists 
in the Church and Heaven 
knows how many _ half-wits 
in the colleges. Must the 
Motion Picture and the Pho- 
toplay be condemned because 
of the scars of speed and the 
pickpockets among its camp- 
following? 

Have a heart! 



























ARILYN kept right 

on with her knitting 

although her eyes were 

so brimmed with tears 
that the stitches seemed blurred 
and distorted. She was doing 
her best to hide in a corner of 
the spacious, bright hall which 
was used as a work-room by the 
Ladies’ Loyalty League and which 
was at this moment filled with chat- 
tering femininity. Most of these 
“volunteer workers” were of high 
school age and, in the midst of this 
gay, fashionably dressed crowd, 
Marilyn looked like a little grey moth 
that had somehow strayed into a bevy 
of butterflies. 

She was waiting, nerves on edge, for 
the taunts which had become a fa- 
miliar part of the afternoon’s con- 
versation. Whenever there was a 
lull in the chatter, it was customary 
to “get a rise out of Marilyn” and, 
with the unconscious cruelty of 
youth which has never known suf- 
fering, the girls had seized upon 
her one sensitive subject. She was ¢ 
used to being twitted about not 
having a beau—as long as she could remember she had 
been called an old maid and she had learned not to mind. 
But, since the war had broken out and she had watched 
the long lines of gallant fellows on their way to the front, 
the thought that there was not one of them to whom she 
could send candy and cigarettes and good cheer, had be- 
come almost more than she could bear. The girls’ chatter 
about their soldier sweethearts, left her sick with loneliness 
and this they knew and found exceedingly funny. 

In spite of her struggle for self-control, one huge tear 
rclled down her cheek and splashed on the khaki-colored 
sock she was knitting. Gwendolyn’s quick eyes saw it and 
sparkled maliciously. 

“Feeling blue, Marilyn?” she cooed in honeyed tones. 
“Are you crying over your lover at the front? Don’t be 
bashful—show us his picture.” 

Twenty pairs of bright eyes were raised from their work 


The Service 


tar 


In which it is proven that 
the only person prouder 
than a bride is a war-bride. 


By 
Dorothy Scott 


“For all my fears,” said Mar- 
ilyn whimsically, “my dream 
came true. I'll be a real war 
bride this time, with no pre- 
tending.” 


to watch the fun. 
animal, then gulped twice and suddenly became calm. A 
wild idea had entered her head and out of her desperation, 
she acted on it almost involuntarily. 

“T haven’t his picture with me,” she said, steadily. “But 


Marilyn winced like a little hunted 


I can tell you his name. It is she hesitated for a 
fraction of a second and then added in a rush, “It is Cap- 
tain John Whitney Marshall. Perhaps you have heard of 
him.” 

Heard of him! The name of General Pershing himself 
could hardly have caused more excitement. For weeks, 
Captain Marshall had been heralded in the papers’as the 
latest “American Ace,” the valiant young aviator who had 
become the terror of the German aerial fleet. Marilyn 
caught eagerly at the first murmur of surprise and ad- 
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miration and then to her terror heard it change to incre- 
dulity fo keep her courage from failing utterly she 
plunged forward still deeper 

‘He isn’t my sweetheart though,” she gasped hurriedly. 
“He's my husband. We were married secretly before he 
left for the front And then, unable longer to keep back 
the burst of tears, she escaped in the buzz that 
her announcement 

Once out in the 


me : 
followed 


realization of what she had 
lo her as to the 
John Whitney Marshall was only a 
She had never even seen him although 
his picture in aviators uniform irom a 
had hung above her dre a 
now, however, there l 
through and to find evidence that would support it 

In her bewilderment, she stopped for one dazed moment 
before a dingy little curio shop on the corner. Its window 
was filled with the.usual motley collection of old jewelry, 
worn tapestries and dirty prints. In the foreground was a 
battered German helmet and an officer’s leather belt, obvi- 
ously placed there because of their timeliness. They gave 
Marilyn her second inspiration. She would buy them as 
relics of her mythical husband 

The proprietor who bargained with her was an unsavory 
looking creature with shifting eyes and cruel hands like 
claws. Once a voice from the back of the shop addressed 
him as “Blinky” and he answered with a volley of curses. 
Before she left, he had forced upon her the purchases for 
twice their value and with uncanny knowledge of her pur- 
pose, had sold her an old-fashioned wedding ring. 


Street 
descended in tull force 
ipl in 


name to be honored 


done, upon het 


other girls, ¢ 


Sunday paper, 
\ in for it 
was nothing left but to see her story 


She was 


Meanwhile, the girls of the Ladies’ Loyalty League were 


holding an indignation meeting in the deserted hall. The 
first impression made by Marilyn’s earnestness had worn 
off and they all agreed that she was a horrid little story- 
teller who was trying to impose on their good-natu~ 
She must 
teach her a lesson but they could not agre: 
on the best method of making an examp'e 
of her. Suddenly 
bright thought. 
“Captain Marshall’s mother lives 
here,” she announced. “You know 
their beautiful place they call ‘Hill 
crest.’ Let’s write to her and te’! 
her everything and invite her to 
our next meeting when Marilyn 
tells her story. She can show 
her up better than anyone.” 
And, with the shout of joy 
which greeted this sugges- 
tion, the Loyal Leaguers 
gathered about the 
to compose a 
Mrs. Marshall which 
would be tactful and at 
the same time justly in- 
dignant. 
At the 
of the 
twenty 


} 


be exposed at once and pubtic'y, to 


Gwendolvn had 


table 
letter to 


next meeting 

League, the 

young patri- 
clustered 

about their guest 

who had just ar- 

rived in the Mar 

shall limousine 

They had all 

agreed secret'y 

that she looked 

exactly as the 

mother of a hero 

should look a 

gentle, distin- 


ots” sat 


guished woman with the unconsciously gracious manners 
of the true aristocrat. indicated from the first 
that she did not care to discuss the object of her visit and 
the girls were waiting, with varying degrees of impatience; 
ior Marilyn’s arrival. 

When the door finally opened and Marilyn stood on the 
threshold, all the Leaguers turned as one to face her. She 
made a pathetic, frightened little figure with her huge eyes 
staring through their she!l-rimmed glasses and the German 
helmet and belt clasped tightly to her shabby blouse. She 
tried to slip into a seat but Gwendolyn, still with her 
honeyed smile, pressed forward, took her hand and led her 
forward to the guest. 

“Let me present Mrs. John Whitney Masshall, wife of 
the famous aviator,” she said sweetly. “We invited this 
iady here especially to meet you, Marilyn. Do tell her 
how it happened, my dear. It’s all so thrilling.” 

Marilyn looked up into the kind brown eyes of their 
guest and had a wild impulse to throw her arms about the 
older woman's neck and confess everything. A suppressed 
chuckle from one of the girls brought her back to her orig- 
inal intention and she began the story which she had pre- 
pared carefully at home. It was a remarkable mixture of 
love and adventure which did credit to 
Marilyn’s powers : as a weaver of fiction, 
but to-day—with those kind eyes 
upon her—the girl could not do it 
justice. As she faltered over 
the most. salient 
facts, she turned 
to her trophies BP 
for support ts 
and he!d out 


1 
sne had 


>. 
a 


John’s face was distorted at first sight of the 

weapon Suddenly, all trace of fear 

changed to blind anger. He sprang at the 
crook just as he fired. 
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the helmet and the belt as dumb witnesses to her 
statements. 
In the pause that followed, Mrs. Marshall spoke. 
“I can’t tell you how glad I am to meet you, my 
she said gently. “You see, I'm John’s mother.” 


The helmet fell crashing to the floor as Marilyn stag- 
she had been 


dear,” 


realization that 
A burst of laughter from the giris who no longer 


cered back struck by the 
l ipped. 
tried to restrain their mirth, confirmed her assurance. 

But Mrs. Marshall went on speaking. “My son wrote 
me all about it.” she said to the dazed Marilyn. ‘“T’ve 
been looking for you everywhere. Come here, dear child 
I'm so glad I've found you.” 

Marilyn could only stare for a moment at the arms out- 
stretched for her. Then the strain of the last hour broke 
sobbing into the embrace of the dear woman 


deceived or not. was at least for the moment, her 


friend 


and she fel] 


who, 


Life at Hillcrest, where Marilyn 
was now established, would 

have been one untroubled 

round of Juxury and 






comfort and sweet companionship if it had not been for the 
secret which was gnawing at her conscience. Every affec- 
tionate act on the part of Mrs. Marshall burned like a coal 


of fire until finally the girl could bear it no longer. One 
night, when her foster-mother left her with a goodnight 
kiss, she called her back and told her everything. Mrs 


Marshall seemed, oddly enough, more bewildered than sur- 
prised and sat for some moments in silence 
suidance for her next move. At last, she spoke. 

‘You must stay here, ior the present,” she said. 
Later we will decide what to do but until then never let 
anyone but ourselves suspect that you are not my son’s 
wife.” Marilyn promised with a deep sense of relief in 
her heart. 

That night, Marilyn awoke suddenly from the most hor- 
rible of nightmares. 


as if seeking 


at least 


With the terror of her imagined dan- 
vers still upon her, she jumped from her bed, ran out in the 
hall and fell almost into the arms of a young man, an utter 
stranger, who had come out of an adjacent room with an 
air of belonging there. At her shriek of surprise, Mrs 
Marshall came out of her bedroom, cast a significant glance 
at the stranger and led Marilyn away to her own room. In 
the midst of her soothing words of endearment, she ex- 
plained that the stranger was a young chemist for whom 
she had fitted up a laboratory. “Mr. Hardwick is doing 
very important work for the Government,” she told the 

girl. “Of course you must say nothing about his being 

here, for spies are constantly about.” Marilyn promised 

again and went to sleep with the vivid memory of a pair 


of keen lovable blue eyes which her momentary glimpse of 


the stranger had impressed upon her. 

As the days went by, Marilyn’s visits to the laboratory 
became a regular part of the pleasant routine at Hill- 
crest. It was obvious that the chemist looked forward to 
them. At Mrs. Marshall’s suggestion, she had discarded 
the black-rimmed giasses, loosened her primly knotted 
hair and turned from a meek little grub to a very iasci- 
nating butterfly. Without the slightest conceit, she real- 
ized that she was now a very pretty girl and the 
chemist’s evident admiration did not seem incredible to 
her. Nevertheless, she was deeply disturbed at the 
situation which was developing. 

Once he had raised her hand to his lips and then 
catching sight of her wedding ring, had dropped it with 
a look of searching inquiry. The pang which this un- 
spoken question had brought her, made her realize how 
close and important a factor he had become in her life. 
She had left the laboratory hurriedly with some laugh- 
ing excuse but the thought of that look still stabbed 
her and she felt that she was beginning to hate the 
soldier “husband” who was the unconscious cause of 
her suffering. 

One evening, as she was dressing for dinner, her maid 
announced that ‘ta person” downstairs insisted on see- 
ing her. From the up-turned nose and general disgust 
of Celeste, Marilyn gathered that the “person” was 
more or less objectionable and not to be encouraged. 
When she entered the reception, an evil-looking figure 
rose and came forward, fixing her with a_ steady 

menacing gaze. For a moment she had only a vague 
sense that she had seen this man before and then with 
a rush came back the memory of the dark, dingy curio 

shop and this face leering at her from behind the 

counter. It was Blinky. As the conviction flashed 
upon her she started back with a little cry. 
Blinky grinned, insolently. 
‘Remember me now, don’t you,” he sneered. “I’m 
wise to your little game kiddo but there won’t be any 
trouble if—” He crossed his palm with a significant 
gesture. 

Marilyn felt the old terror sweeping over her. This 
crook had it in his power to spread broadcast the secret 
which she and Mrs. Marshall had so carefully guarded. 
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With a panic-stricken movement she 
tore from her neck the string, of pearls 
which had been her birthday gift and 
held them out to him. Blinky clutched 
them in his claw-like hands, grinned his 
approval of her move and vanished with- 
out a word. 

This incident served to strengthen her 
resolution to leave Hillcrest—a_resolu- 
tion which had already sprung from her 
growing love for the chemist. There 
had been no word or act that would 
serve as admission of the attraction they 
both felt but they were both unhappy and ill at ease in 
each other’s presence. Drawn together by an almost irre- 
sistible force, they were still separated by the spectre of a 
wholly mythical husband. Marilyn lived in hourly fear of 
the consequences of revelation and finally decided to seek 
safety in flight. 

When she announced her purpose to Mrs. Marshall, that 
lady met her resolve with frenzied entreaties to stay at all 
cost. The fervor of her pleadings surprised and puzzled 
Marilyn. She knew that Mrs. Marshall loved her and had 
expected some atiectionate efforts to keep her in the house 
but there was something hysterical, almost terrified in the 
woman’s determination to keep her there. She broke 
away after a painful scene and started back to her room. 
more than ever resolved to get herself and her few belong- 
ings out of the house which had he!d such jov and suffer- 
ing for her. e 

As she passed the laboratory door. sie became conscious 


by Goldwyn, 
“Blinky” 
Jefierson 
Mrs. Marshall 


Aunt Judith 
Martha 


of the penetrating 
and sinister odor 
of some gas, far 














The Service Star 
ARRATED by permission from the 
scenario by Charles A. Logue, di- 
rected by Charles Miller, and produced 
vith the following cast: 
Marilyn March..... 
John Whitney Marshall.Clarence Oliver 


...Madge Kennedy 


Semi Jules Cowles 
.. William Bechtel 
..Maude Turner Gordon 
Gwendolyn Plummer... 


Finkelstein ........ 


... Victory Bateman 
...-Zula Ellsworth 


more deadly than any that had before 
emanated from that hall of evil smells. 
She rushed to the door and threw it 


open. As she did so, a dark figure 
swayed past her and fell heavily to the 
floor. It was the chemist who had evi- 
dently just entered to investigate the 
accident and had been instantly over- 
powered by the fumes. A glance at the 
laboratory told the story—the jar which 
had contained the deadly gas lay 
smashed on the floor with a large rat 
which had knocked it over lying dead 


Tammany Young 


.Mabel Ballin 


beside it. 

Marilyn’s shriek brought the butler to the scene and 
between them they managed to drag the unconscious man 
to a couch in the library. As Marilyn bent over the death- 
like figure, she looked up suddenly to see Mrs. Marshall 
standing in the hall. She seemed immovable for one 
moment and then rushed forward, brushing the butler and 
Marilyn aside. 

“John,” she cried, as she threw herself on her knees 
before the divan. ‘‘John—My son—Come back to me—” 

The chemist’s eyes slowly opened and he staggered un- 
certainly to his feet. “I'll be all right, in a moment, 
mother,” he soothed her. “Didn’t get enough of the stuff 
to do much harm, but another breath would have finished 
me.” 

As the servants helped him up to his room, Marilyn 
turned to the mother with flashing eyes. 

“Then he,” she said slowly, “is John Whitney Marshall.” 

The mother could only nod, pitifully. 

“So that’s why you let me come here,” 
Marilyn stormed at her. “To make me a tool 
to help me trick my country! Oh, the coward, 

the slacker—slacker—slacker!”’ 

She whirled toward the door and would 
have flung herself out of the room but the 

mother called to her in a tone so full of 

anguish that there was no ignoring 
; — it. She came back s'owly and stood 

’ ==» _ before her, still tremb!ing with fury. 
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In her mind’s eye, 
Marilyn could see him 
standing before the 
army men — staunch 
and proud reporting 
for service. 

















A Merry Hamlet 


Conway Tearle is really cheerful — even before break fast. 


By Alison Smith 


HERE is something about the name of Conway Tearle 
that suggests partings at twilight and the shadow of 


cypresses and other old, unhappy, far-off things, that 
are subtly tinged with melancholy. That is why, when I 


first met him in the prosaic light of an editorial office, I was 
so surprised that I forgot about being an interviewer.  In- 
stead of asking him about his favorite breakfast food, I 
blurted out, “You don’t look a bit sad.” 


“I’m not sad,” he answered, calmly, quite 
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as if that were the right way to begin. “I am 
hopelessly, unromantically cheerful. I’m even 
one of those unpopular persons who are cheer- 
ful before breakfast. Yet, because I have 
played every variety of blighted being includ- 
ing Armand Duval, people think that 1 am 
like that all the time. They expect me to 
behave like Hamlet or the grave-digger.” 
You couldn’t imagine anyone who looked 
less like a grave-digger. He had evidently 
just motored in from the country and he was 
as jaunty as sun-burn and an auto-cap could 
make him. He suggests outdoor sports in 
every move, without the slightest hint of the 
tragic situations which are his usual in-door 
sport behind the footlights. His buoyancy is 
different from the Douglas Fairbanks variety, 
however, and his grin is slightly quizzical. as 
though he were amused at himself for finding 
life so agreeable. His philosophy, I learned, 
has been gathered from all sorts and condi- 
tions of men whom he has met through his in- 





Mr. Tearle—twice. His accompanist in the 

small picture is Mary Pickford’s remarkable 
. . . * 4 ” 

characterization, Unity, in “Stella Maris. 


satiable curiosity to see how “the other half” 
lives. 

“Tt chummed about with some queer lots in 
London,” ke told me. “They gave me invalu- 
able material for character work, which I never 
could have gathered second hand. For in- 
stance, I never could have played the bruiser 
in ‘Major Barbara’ if I hadn’t known a chap 
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just like that down in Whitechapel. 
was a pugilist.”’ 

“In a play, you méan,” I gasped. ‘‘Not a real one.” 

“A real one,” he insisted proudly. “All my family had 
been actors for generations and I decided that it was time 
to break away from the traditions. While I was trying to 
decide between the law and intensive farming, the oppor- 
tunity to enter the ring came along and I jumped at it. 
It’s a real science in itself and one that is much abused by 
outsiders. You can't stay in it if you are vicious. A 
clergyman even, can tread the primrose path on the quiet 
if he is so inclined, but a pugilist has to keep fit, physically 
and mentally, or he is knocked out.” 

“You've been reading ‘Cashel Byron’s Profession,” I 
accused him.” 

“I know that pugilists were a decent lot before Shaw 
wrote that book,’ he answered calmly. “But then Shaw 
thinks he discovered the ten commandments. I don’t like 
that school of dramatists although I did enjoy the charac- 
ter work in ‘Major Barbara.’ I like authors who write 
plays and books about what people do instead of what 
they feel and think. I don't like any kine of subjective 
writing. You can get the characters’ mental state through 
their actions better than through what they say about 
themselves. I'd rather have people talk about their pet op- 
eration than about their emotions. And I don’t like Ibsen.” 


I met him while lL 


This last was delivered as a simple positive statement 
and not with the “‘please-don’t-publish-this” manner which 
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He doesn’t like Ibsen 
And yet his art has 
been devoted to getting the more subtle nuances of emotion 


usually accompanies such heresies. 
and he doesn’t care who knows it. 


over across the footlights. Was this a mood, I wondered, 
or the same perverse desire that made the tragedian of the 
old legend long to be a clown? 

The fact that Mr. Tearle was born in Brooklyn could 
not prevent him from having romantic antecedents. His 
family has been known for generations in Wales and Ire- 
land and both the Conways and the Tearles are familiar 
and respected names in English theatrical history. His 
own work has been associated with a number of famous 
names including Sir Charles Wyndham and Ellen Terry. 
On the screen, one thinks of him as the restless artist in 
“The Common Law,” the melancholy prince in “The Fall 
of the Romanoffs” and the mysterious South African miner 
in “The Judgment House.” However cheerful his philoso- 
phy may be, there is undoubtedly some quality in his per- 
sonality that fits him for the more somber roles of life and 
he is usually identified with the hero who is a victim of 
fate’s revenges and whose head is “bloody but unbowed.” 

And yet I know that when I see him again as a promis- 
ing young barrister whose career has been ruined by a 
reckless woman whom he has just sent back to her 
husband, and when he stands before the fire-place, defy- 
ing fate with that ironic twist to his mouth— 

I just know that I will forget that he is cheerful before 
breakfast and that he doesn’t like Ibsen. 




















The 
Property 


Room 
By 


Charles 
McMurdy 








Here’s the crowded storage-room of Filmland’s raw material— 
Curious accessories to deck the mimic scene 
Trappin 7S and accoutrements for smn 


Stuff that dreams are made of—in the stockroom of the screen. 


gle reel or serial 


Rusty spurs from Gettysburg; a miner’s pick from Nome; 
Idols from Cambodia, besought in heathen litany; 


A spinning wheel and stately clock from some Colonial home. 


Bearskin rugs from Labrador and fishing nets from Brittany; 


Commonplace modernities and obsolete antiquities 










There’s an ancient coat of mail—with many a dark red stain; 
This old chest of ebony once bulged with gold piratical, 
Loot cf swarthy buccaneers along the Spanish Main. 


Ticre’s a towering headdress worn by Dervish monks fanatical ; 





Daggers that could tell a tale of murder and of mystery; 
Swords that flashed in midnight brawls in moonlit Paris streets— 
Never a scenario could screen a hotter history, 

Filled with wild adventuring, with gay and gallant feats. 


Gathered from the ends of earth, in every crowded nook ; 
Anything required for heroics or iniquities— 
Comedies or tragedies or quaint and curious histories— 


You'll find it in the prop room—if you just know where to look. 




















ARY WARREN is another example of these bright and 

willing young women who hang around the gate waiting 
for opportunity to knock. This gate happened to be at 
the Triangle Studios at Culver City and Mary wanted a job. 
So she waited and waited; and, as is the way in the movies, 
cpportunity happened along and Mary opened the door and 
reached out and dragged it in. She'd always wanted to be a 
movie actress, you see, ever since she was little Mary Weir- 
man, back in Philadelphia. But the folks didn’t approve, of 
course—folks never do, in interviews with movie stars from 
Philadelphia—and so Mary went anyway. It chanced that a 
family friend, Barry O'Neill, was a moving picture director; 
and he urged Miss Warren to come on in. She liked the idea, 
but she wanted her parents’ consent first. Did she coax them 
into it? Suffice it to say that Mary went in and now Mary’s 
folks never miss a movie on any program—just because 
Mary's in ‘em. 

Mary began work in an Eastern studio—just bits, you know. 
But then a leading woman became ill and the director 
was in a quandary. (This also always happens, in the 
movies.) Mary Warren stepped in and saved the day. 
She made a hit and she started West to add fortune to 
her fame. At Triangle she played minor roles for a 
while: and then luck came her way again, when “The 
Sea Panther” was filmed. They needed a girl of her 
type to play opposite William Desmond in this story 
of adventure; Mary passed the test, and—made good! 

She continued bright and willing, and never disputed 
the director when he told her to clasp her hands and 
gaze at the leading man as though she meant it, and 
bite her lip to keep back the tears, and all those things 
that are part of a movie actress’ gay life. Mary had 
ideas of her own, however, about looking up at the 
hero, and biting her lip—she would bite her upper lip 
instead of her lower lip, which made it much more 














tifling the 


Tears 


Mary Warren bit her upper lip 
instead of the lower—and 
that’s the sort of actress she is. 


unusual—and she emoted in her own little way when 
the director glanced away. And when “they” saw 
unreeled the first picture Mary made, they said, “She’s 
there!’ and led her to a desk where she took her pen in 
hand to write “Mary Warren” on a nice contract. 

Later on came another opportunity, and as usual Mary 
grasped it with both little hands. She was featured in 
a comedy-drama, “The Vortex,” and—made good again. 
Then she played opposite Desmond in “An Honest Man,” 
and perhaps in this scored her greatest artistic success. 

And those who know her best, say she’s still little 
Mary Warren. Oh, but listen—Mary answers all pro- 
posals from film fans with a gentle but firm, “I am 
already married.” Friend Husband is Lee Phelps, also 
of Triangle. But she sends them all autographed pictures. 

But there’s something more about Mary. When you 
ask her how she spends her spare time she doesn’t wrin- 
kle her brows at you and murmur “Sir!” She'll just 
smile and say, “Oh, nothing ever happens to Mary.” 

But we know that Mary has a cunning little bungalow 
in Hollywood, with chickens and dogs and cats and rab- 
bits; and a little garage which occasionally houses 
Mary’s little speedster, and a diminutive orange-grove 
in the back-yard. 

By the way, the day we interviewed Mary she said 

she’d almost had sun- _ 
stroke that very morning 
while out picking oranges. 
And once in a while Mary 
goes to the theatre and 
very often she spends the 
evening in a picture the- 
atre—Mary always was a 
movie fan. And _ every 
one who knows her wishes 
her lots of success and 
ends up by saying that 
nothing is too good to 
happen to Mary. 



























The fact that dogs aren’t re- 
sponsive to flowers has noth- 
ing to do with the case. Mary 
Warren requested an inhala- 
tion and the little dog is 
feebly responding. 
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Improving the 
Sunlight 































“Southern California,” says an authority, 
“is the ideal place for picture-making. Here 
one works in the sunshine; in the open air. 
Here artificial lighting is a farce—Old Sol 
provides all the Cooper-Hewitts necessary. 
Here—’’ and so on. Well, he’s all wrong, this 
prospectus guy. Here you see these lonely 
lovers shivering in midstream while the direc- 
tor and his assistants are doping out the light- 
ing system of sunny California. The why of 
the white screen is this: the faces of the actors 
are in shadow, and the screen catches the sun- 
light and reflects it back on the faces, making 
possible outdoor photography in Cal. The pic- 
ture was snapped when Reginald Barker was 
directing for Ince, and Charles Ray and Dor- 
othy Dalton were only mentioned in the cast. 


“Why, I 
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Remember 


When—” 


There isn't a_ single 
strand of crepe alfalfa in 
this collection of beishaz- 
zars. The gentlemen re- 
galing Edith Storey with 
reminiscences are real 
Forty -niners,  inveigled 
into doing bits for the 
Storey-Metro feature, *‘As 
the Sun Went Down.” 
The daddy of them all is 
“Pop” Taylor, third from 
the left, who at ninety has 
a standing challenge in 
riding and shooting 
against any man not more 
than twenty years his 
junior. Boys of sixty-five 
are beneath his dignity. 








Putting the Punch 
in “K” 


The producers who made over Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s popular novel, “kK,” 
were congratulating themselves that 
they had quite some punchy little title 
in * The Doctor and the Woman.”” But 
a Chicago loop theatre went ‘em one 
better. They booked The Doctor and 
the Woman,” but they weren't satisfied 
with the title. So they got out the red 
tickets and hung up a classy sig 
this effect: “The Confession of a 
Woman.” And the lurid lights on the 
posters wink maliciously at the passer- 
by: “You don't know the half of i 


dearie; you don’t know the half of i 
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The Passing 
of Ethel 
the Great 


Ethel, the greatest 
lioness in the world, 
dead; and Universal City 
mourns. For Ethel was 
: born at the Universal 
City arena, trained there, 


is 





learning almost human 
tricks, appeared in every 
1 Universal production re- 


quiring jungle scenes, and 
at the age of four years, 
died at the U City arena 
in giving life to young. 
Ethel’s burial cavalcade 
was the strangest ever 
seen. An elephant swung 
the casket in his trunk; 
camels with their ship- 
like motion and nodding 
heads seemed to be chant- 
ing a requiem, and an 
orang-outang caught the 
sincerity of sorrow and 
A buried his face in hairy 
hands. All the players 
who appeared with Ethel 
in the “Lion’s Claws” 
serial formed the funera! 
procession. Ethel fortu- 























A variation of the camera below 
is used to get natural poses for 
portraits, as hundreds of “shots” 
can be taken at one sitting. 


A Vest Pocket Movie Camera 








nately completed her part 
in the film before her 
death. The gifted animal 
used to like nothing bet- 
ter than to ride with her 
human co-star, Marie 
Walcamp; to have the 
chauffeur “step on it,” 
and to see the telephone 
poles flash by like the 
teeth of a baby’s comb. 
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Whose 
Hands ? 


Both belong’ to 
actors famous as 
screen ‘‘westerners.”’ 


One’s forte is the 
western ‘bad man,” 
the other, sweet- 
rough cow-punchers. 
Left, Dustin Far- 
num’s; right, Bill 
Hart’s. 

















It was, of course, only a question of time until 
some ingenious person would make a moving pic- 
ture camera that would bear tiic same rejation to 
the big machines they use in picture studios, as 
the pocket kodak does to the portrait camera. 

An Italian inventor seems to have dene it. His 
camera is a compact affair which uses an ordinary 
photographer's glass plate, five by eight and one- 
half inches. As the crank turns, this p'ate moves 
back and forth and up and down, unti! the equiva- 
lent of seventy-two feet of film has been photo- 
graphed. If the operator wants a longer picture, 
he simply puts in another plate. This p'ate is 
developed as those of your own camera. 

The projection machine, natural!y, simply re- 
verses the method used in making the photograph. 
But as it uses glass p'ates there is no fire risk, and 
the ordinary electric current which supplies light 
to the home, is sufficient. 
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The Lady? N 
the Car! 


Hugh Thompson would rather 
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By Alison Smith 3 
S a rule there is 
nothing more sim- y 
ple than inducing 
peop le to talk 
about themselves. There 
are, however, three types 
that are consistent excep- 
tions—a mother with her | 
first baby, a young gir 
with her engagement 
ring and a man who 
has just boughta 
car. I was already 
familiar with the first 
two and I discovered 
the third when I met 
Hugh Thompson. 
As soon as he invited 
me out to the 
garage to “look 
her over,” I 
knew that the 
Mr. Thompson and Virginia Pearson in one of 
the strong moments of “A Daughter of France.” 
I told him truthfully that I thought she was a pretty color. 
Mr. Thompson concealed his disgust politely and patiently began 
to explain the mechanical fine points of the motor. When I finally 
looked as if I had absorbed these details intelligently, I was invited 
to hop in. 
To obtain my interview, I saw that it would be necessary to be 
firm with him. “Mr. Thompson,” I said, “I came here to hear 
about your career, not the car’s. I write for PHoTOPLAY, you 4 


know, not Motor Life.” 

And between skids and dashes and honks from the prodigy, I 
managed to gather the following: 

He was born in St. Louis, Missouri. (I found that much in the 
| studio directory for when I asked him, he murmured something 
|} about f. 0. b. Detroit.) He began his professional career in a 
church choir where he sang for the excellent reason that he was in 
love with the organist. He left the choir-loft for the vaudeville 
stage singing illustrated songs until, after some stock experience, he 
drifted naturally into the moving pictures. In his first film, he 
played the blackest of villains. 

We came to grief when we started a discussion of leading women 
stars. I was in the midst of a rather neat epigram of my own about 


a well-known vampire, when he suddenly announced, “Her clutch 
evening would be one long struggle to learn more never loosens!” 














about him and less about his machine. I was “Are you speaking of the lady?” I gasped. 

right. “No, the car,” he answered. “Oh, you were talking about the 
It realiy was a ducky, infant prodigy of a car, disappearance of the vapid ingenue type, weren’t you? Yes, I 

painted a gorgeous rich-but-not-gaudy blue. think she is becoming less popular. Was that her hood that rattled?” 
“What do you think of her?” its owner asked, From that moment, our conversation was one huge chaos of 

fondly. crossed wires. 
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James Gerard’s adventures in Germany visualize some of the Kaiser’s pleasant 


little pastimes. 


“The Kaiser” (at left) tells a story of the man’s weaknesses. 


Propaganda! 


An earnest consideration of the inestimable part being 
played by the Motion Picture in the Great War. 


By Louella O. Parsoris 


F German vandalism could reach overseas, the kaiser 
would order every moving picture studio crushed to 
dust, and every theatre blown to atoms. 

There has been no more effective ammungtion aimed 
at the Prussian empire than these picture stories of Ger- 
many’s atrocities. 

First because the moving picture reaches such an enor- 
mous audience. Where the novel eight times out of ten 
presents a more logical discussion of the cause, and the 
stirring patriotic play has more claim to our attention, it 
only reaches the thousands, where the film is seen and ab- 
sorbed by millions. Moving pictures encircle the globe in 
every inhabited city, and are shown at a price which makes 
it possible for everyone to see them. 

These followers of the cinema have seen with their own 
eves how German militarism is waged against civilization. 
They have seen the rape of Belgium, the devastation of 
France and the evil designs against America, Italy and 
France. They have lived over with these unfortunates this 
tragedy against helpless women and children, and with tears 
in their eyes and horror in their hearts have cried aloud 
for vengeance against this soulless nation. 

And while these film plays have been raising the temper- 
ature of the Allies’ patriotism to blood heat, Germany has 
been, gnashing its teeth. The natural question, Why 
doesn't Germany meet these attacks with similar moving 
pictures? brings back an answer attacking one place where 


Germany's widely touted efficiency is at fault. We do not 
doubt for the minute that Germany is making a strong 
attempt to come back at us with its own moving picture 
propaganda, but we who have studied the film situation 
since long before the war know that the kaiser’s domain 
is not equipped to circulate any such productions as we 
have been viewing the last twelve months. 

And if it were it would not have an American audience 
to reach. We with our cosmopolitan population of mixed 
races are able to reach the very people Germany is strug- 
gling to get into its clutches. And again, if it had studio 
facilities, there is no story it could tell to gain sympathy. 
The allies have never invaded a Belgium, nor destroyed a 
France, nor waged any unholy war against defenseless 
women and children. 

The powers at Washington realized what a factor the 
screen would be in the war against William Hohenzollern. 
The declaration of war was not a week old when Presi- 
dent Wilson sent for W. A. Brady to co-operate with him 
in getting the moving picture industry in line. What the 
fifth estate did in the way of starting the ball rolling with 
its four-minute men, its patriotic strips of film and with 
the active assistance of the three Liberty Loan Campaigns 
is too well known to need further comment. But the big 
thing the film producer has done was to create within the 
year over sixty pictorial propagandas, or more than one a 
week. 
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Not all of these mov- 





ing pictures have 
been intelligently con- 
structed. Some of them 
have been absurd and 
impossible; others have 
been written too ob- 
viously for financial 
gain, but the strong ar- 


gument is, that they 
have all sent people 
home thinking and 


planning of some way 
to be of service to the 
government. 

The government too, 
has been able to use the 
screen as a school of in- 
struction, a sort of mili- 
tary text book. By 
following the weekly 
films, the mothers at 
home, the fathers and 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s 

“Mothers of France” has prob 

ably called forth the most tears 
of any war film. 













































the younger children have been able to get a very fair idea 
of what the sailors and soldiers are doing in the military 


training camps. Every open phase of military life has been 
narrated in a most entertaining fashion on the screen. 

England and France have not been slow to realize the 
value of following America by presenting their righteous 
cause in a pictured story. An invitation was sent to David 
Wark Griffith to come to the fighting fronts and make a 
moving picture of the conflict for the English government. 
Mr. Griffith was asked to give a cinematic argument of 
why German militarism, like a cancerous growth, should 
be cut away before it further menaces civilization by its 
malignant presence. 

The adventures of David Griffith on those foreign shores 
are like a wonder tale of Aladdin and his magic lamp. If 
I had not heard the story from Mr. Griffith’s own lips I 
might have accused someone of flirting with the truth. 
Conservative England received him as they might have 
received a visiting potentate. Lloyd George personally 
appeared before the camera with him; Queen Alexandria 
expressed a desire to meet the American whose magic 
would bring the war home to so many indifferent hearts, 
and social England, devoted to the war stricken country. 
helped by facing the camera. Such women as Lady Diana 
Manners, Mrs. Buller, Elizabeth Asquith, and the Duchess 
of Beaufort turned moving picture actress to have a part 
in the British war film. 

Government aid and official escort did not make the film- 









































































































































England and France have not been slow to realize 
the value of following America by presenting their 
righteous cause in a pictured story. Social 
England devoted itself to film propaganda, 
under the direction of David W. Grifith— 
such women as Lady Diana Manners, Mrs. 
Buller, Elizabeth Asquith and the Duchess 
of Beaufort. At extreme left is Mr. Griffith. 





ing of this picture as simple as 
it sounds. To get the great 
panorama of battle in action, 
the moving picture camera 
had to be carried into the 

front line trenches. Shot and 

shell and gas explosions be- 

came a part of the daily 
Griffith menu. After the 
camera was blown to bits on one occasion, care was taken 
to make a facsimile of every battle scene filmed, so a 
retake could be made in the California studios if it should 
be necessary. 

The last*time I talked with Mr. Griffith, he was greatly 
upset at the reports that the Germans were planning to 
invade Ham, Amiens, Ypres and Chalnes. 

“Some of those villages,” he said, “are the very spots 
in which I established my temporary studios. The villagers 
were deeply interested in the moving picture which was to 
carry a message to the outside world. Old men, women and 
children left at home gave freely of their hospitality.” 

This eighteen months’ work in France and England re- 
sulted in a combination romance and history. The bleak 
desolation of “No Man’s Land” with the grim, smoke- 
stained soldiers are the “‘supers,” who played in this picture 
as earnestly as they “play” “over there” in the big war 
drama for your freedom and for mine. 

The great stretch of devastated territory, with its ac- 
coutrements of war, its trenches and barbed wire fences, 
are all pictured as accurately as though we were standing 
there, gazing at the tangible result of German kultur. 

James Gerard’s adventures in Germany have also been 
screened to visualize for us, some of the kaiser’s pleasant 
little pastimes. It was thought this would show those of 
German birth why we are fighting their fatherland. I 
heard one woman say after she had been taken on this 
screen trip to German prison camps, and to the German 
court: 








' 
Propaganda! 4 
‘T shall never rest now until I have joined the Red A scene from Griffith’s “Hearts of the 
Cross or done something to stop those despicable World,” showing Lillian Gish demon- 
Camtesn tia % talkie senna 4% tae ee strating the cruelties perpetrated by the 
bag —— an worry € every 5 lave ever Hun invaders in France. 
heard of Hun cruelty! 
Mr. Gerard’s decision to put his book into pictures was less than a week 
old when I talked with him at the Ritz-Carleton in New York. 
“Il am permitting my book to be made into pictures,” he said, “because | 
it is an historical document revealing the true conditions in Germany. I 
& 
& 
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believe many people are ignorant of the extent of German autocracy and 
the dastardly intrigue that led Mr. Wilson to recall me. I am interested 
in having my experiences filmed because I know they will reach a large 
number of people who have not yet been brought to an understanding of 
the big principle involved in our war.” 

Mr. Gerard cited as an example of German cruelty, a Serbian boy who 
was made to bleed at the ears, nose and mouth as sport for some German 
officers. The lad is now safely at work in this country trying to re- 
cuperate. 

“The Kaiser” is an intimate character study of Wilhelm and tel!s 
i story of the man’s foibles and weaknesses. It is said to be founded 
on fact. His insanity, arrogance, and colossal conceit are emphasized 
to give people an insight into the character of the man; who is the 
ruiding hand in all the most horrible outrages committed in the name 
of war. 

J. Stuart Blackton probably made the first patriotic picture 
drama. Three or four years before America had any idea of 
throwing her hat in the ring Commodore Blackton had an inspira- 
tion to make a picture calling for preparedness. This was accom- 
plished with the friendly co-operation of Theodore Roosevelt, 
another advocate of the ‘Awake America” slogan, and Hudson 
Maxim, inventor of the Maxim silencer. 

The first war film child was christened “The Battle Cry of 
Peace,” and as we look back over the years it seems very crude 
ind amateurish. There were no real troops present, nor any 
government officializing the picture, to make it a bona fide war 
drama. But it served its purpose in keying people up to the 















declaration of war. 
A companion piece 
to this was issued last 

year, an appeal to American manhood to fight to 
protect the purity of its womanhood. It has faded 
out of the memory of the public, and had despite 
its splendid theme, very little to mark it as a per- 
manent play. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo reckoned on 
the affections of the American public for the most 
prominent moving picture stars when he sent them 
out to assist in the Third Liberty Loan Campaign. 
Mary Pickford’s popularity succeeded in extracting 
millions from almost that many pocketbooks. Be- 
fore little Pickford gave her time, her beauty and 
her personality to the cause, she made a picture 
founded on the sinking of the Lusitania. It was 
about the second patriotic effort attempted and was 
exceptionally successful for such a small feature. 

“T determined,” Little Mary told me, ‘to use my 
influence on the screen in getting recruits before 
conscription became a law.”’ 

But Miss Pickford had no idea she was starting a 
It is the wish of Rita to show her Lusitania memorium, “Lest We tempest in a teapot with her anti-German propa- 
Forget” in France, England and Italy after America has digested its message. (Continued on page 110) 



































The 


* can't Forget 


W I 
The Little Angel-in-the-Home. 


We have One 

In every good Sob-Fillum. 
Always 

It has Parents 

Whose Psychic Numbers 
Just Can’t Agree. 

But Never Mind— 

One needn’t Worry 
About one’s Private Affairs: — 
The Little Angel-in-the-Home 
Will Attend to It. 
Usually 

It is Sugared in Luxury; 
But Sometimes 

The scenario-writer 
Forgets himself, 

And Makes It 

A Poor-Child:— 

An Orphan, or Something. 
But then, 

It Always 

Gets Itself Adopted; 

So Everything 

Is Quite All Right 

In the Same Old Way. 
Its Intelligence 
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Little 


Is wonderful— 

It Plays, 

And Everything. 

It is 

Twelve years’ Growth 
Crowded Into 

A Mis-Calculated Frock 
And Six Years’ Understanding. 
It is Always Dressed 

As if for A Party. 

It Stages more Romances 
Than Old Dumas ever Dreamed of— 
After Fixing 
Dadandmother, It 

Goes After 

Sister, or 

Auntie, or 

Anybody. 

It is Always 

Toddling-In, 

In Its Littie Night-Things. 
No Fire-side Reverie 

Is Complete without It. 

It Climbs 

Everyplace. 

One never Knows 

If one will Find It 

In One’s Pocket, or 

In the Sugar-Bowl. 


Angel in the Home 


It Jumps Up and Down, 
And Claps Its Hands. 

(1 Asked 

The Answer-Man about It, 
And he Said 

That Meant 

It was Registering 


Joy.) 

Where oh Where 

Is that Estimable Man 

Who Went-Around 

Sticking Pins 

Into* Children? 

I would Like 

To Shake Hands 

With him. 

Your Last Glimpse of It 

Is in the Great Reconciliation, 
Where it Climbs Blithely 

On the Mantel-piece, 

And Pushes Mother 

Into Daddy’s Arms, 

And Imprints Its Sticky Kiss 
On each Sufferer. 

We Can’t Forget 

The Little Angel-in-the-Home. 
(Honestly, Now, — — 

Isn’t Nature 

Wonderful? ) 











Do You Believe in Fairies? 


The happy romance of Lila Lee indicates their presence around us 


They called her “ Cuddles” 
back in the gingham frock days 
and the name ought to live on. 














By 
Jerome 


Shorey 


F you were a 
little girl of 
five, or maybe 
half-past, and 

a man came along 
in an automobile 
and whisked you 
off the curbstone 
where you were 
sitting and singing 

“Ring Around a- 

Rosy,” and 

dressed you up 

like a great big 
doll in a Christmas 
window, and took you 
to a theatre and put 
you right out on the 
stage where all the lights 
were shining ever so blinkety, 
would you believe your good fairy had 
something to do with it, or wouldn't 
you? 

And if, when you had grown up to 
be a great big girl of fifteen or sixteen, 
and had seen a lot of moving pictures, 
and thought they were wonderful, and 
wished you could do it too,—if another 
man came along then and said, “I want 
to make you a star’’—just like that— 
would you believe your good fairy was 
on the job again, or wouldn’t you? 

That is the history of Lila Lee, the 
romance of “Cuddles.” It is such a ro- 
mance as occurs hardly anywhere but 
in that world of romance, the realm 
of the theatre and the movies. Many 
a Cinderella has found her way to 
fame and fortune thus unexpectedly in 
the world of make-believe. Mae 
Marsh, Mabel Normand, Norma Tal- 
madge, Mary Pickford—girls who 
were never, or hardly ever, heard of 
became famous overnight when their 
good fairies led them into the magic 
light of the Kliegs. 

So Lila Lee, whose little feet are 
hesitating on the brink of sixteen, is 
the latest wonder child to receive this 
fairy gift. Her story is the greatest 
romance in the world for it is the 
romance of success. Success is a 
curious thing. To some it comes only 
after long study and effort aimed con- 
stantly in a single direction. To 
others who study just as hard and are 
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just as persistent in their aim, it never comes at all. But 
to the favored ones, it comes no matter what they may be 
doing, no matter what they may be planning, no matter 
if they are not doing or planning anything at all. 

So it was with Lila Lee. She was sitting on the curb- 
stone, one day eight or nine years ago, when Gus Edwards 
happened to drive along on his way to the theatre where 
one of his revues was having a tryout. He had a song in 
the revue, “Look Out for Jimmy Valentine,” and wanted 
a little girl to appear with the singer. 

“There's the sort of girl I want,” he said to a man with 
him in the car, pointing to Lila, humming away on the 
curbstone. He went to her and asked her if she would 
like to go on the stage. She didn’t know what a stage was, 
but s’posed it would be all right if she asked mamma. And 
Mamma said Lila would be better off on the stage than 
in the street, for Lila’s mother was not very well off, and 
hadn’t time to watch the baby every minute. 

So Lila went to the theatre, and took to it as naturally 
as if it had been the street out in front of her own home, 
and she was merely playing with the other children of 
the neighborhood. She never knew stage fright, she was 
1 natural mimic, and in her face, even in those baby days, 
there was a haunting wistfulness, a suggestion of tragedy 
even in her happiest moods, almost the expression of a 
Madonna. Her dark hair and eyes emphasized this depth 
of mysticism. She was a find. Within a few weeks 
instead of being merely the girl that somebody had along 
with her when the song was sung, Lila—they called her 
Cuddles in those days—sang the song herself, and she 
has been the star of Gus Edwards’ revues ever since, until 
last spring. 












Then came another unexpected opportunity. Jesse 
Lasky used to be a vaudeville producer, 
himself. Naturally he frequently saw Fs Ren neg 
the Edwards revues, and prow of a cloud-tinged 
so he saw and noticed sunbeam”’ is an im- 
Cuddles To see her pression evoked when 


gazing at the above 


was to remember her. study of Lila Lee. 


Such,.a 
hers is 
easily 


face as 
not 
for- 
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gotten, and Mr. 
Lasky is a connois- 
seur in faces. He has 
made many quite well 
known to the great Ameri- 
can public. Cuddles be- 


Lila Lee as she 
used to be—and 
it wasn’t so very 
long ago, either. 
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gan growing up into exquisite young womanhood. 
and Mr. Lasky laid opportunity No. 2 at her feet. 

He wanted to star her in moving pictures. 
Lila Lee had thought of pictures, of course. What 
young woman on the stage has not?. But she never 
thought of them seriously as a career for herself. She 
was too busy being the biggest little girl in vaudeville. 
Her natural precocity had developed into an intelligent 
sureness of touch that made her a mature woman in art. 
while only a child in years and appeal. This was not 
accomplished without work. Mrs. Edwards herself 
adopted Cuddles, professionally speaking, and traveled 
with her, season after season. The little star’s own mother 
was not attracted by the footlights, and made her home 
with relatives in Chicago when her daughter became a 
personage. The careful tutelage of Mrs. Edwards and 
the advantages of constant travel, formed the major part 
of Lila Lee’s education. Not that the other branches were 

(Continued on page 113) 
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EAGLE’S EYE 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


From Facts Furnished by WILLIAM J. FLYNN, Recently Retired Chief of U. S. Secret Service 


Compiled by him as the government’s chief agent in the defensive secret warfare against the Kaiser’s plots and spies in America. 


Novelized from the photoplay serial produced by the Whartons. 


CHAPTER XVII 
GERMANY’S U-BASE IN AMERICA 


OUNT VON BERNSTORFYF, the Imperial German 
Ambassador, had turned the raid conducted by the 

U-53 to his own financial advantage. As the last 
torpedo sped on its way of destruction of shipping 

just outside the three-mile limit on the sea coast of Amer- 
ica, he was seated in the New York offices of Broker Blank. 

“The market’s falling steadily,’ chortled the broker. 
“Our winnings are already one hundred thousand.” 

“Our opportunity will be greater to-morrow,” Bernstorff 
said. “It is generally known that the great work to-day 
exhausted the supplies of the submarine, and when it be- 
gins over to-morrow the falling off in stocks will be 
enormous at the realization that Imperial Germany is 
able to supply her boats here.” 2, 

The men stepped out of the office and onto the 
balcony of the stock exchange. After watching 
the screeching mob on the floor, Bernstorff sud- 
denly looked at his watch and then 
hurried away, leaving the ex- 
ultant broker admiring the 
breaking down of the prices 
of American industries. 

He was still gloating over 
the scene when his wife 
found him. She could not 
hide the look of disgust on 
her face as he turned 
toward her. Oblivious 
of this, he grasped 
her hand and was 
suddenly brought to 
himself when_ she 
jerked it away. He 
looked at her sur- 
prised and 
then, appre- 
clating the 
reason for 
her intol- 


erance, he spoke pleadingly: 

“T didn’t force you on Bernstorff. 
for him.” 

He failed to notice the look which swept over her face, a 
look caused by an inspiration as a means of revenge on him. 

“The information you’ve gotten from him has made me 
rich,” he continued, firm in the belief that money could 
compensate her for her outraged womanhood. ‘Richer 
than I ever dreamed.’ He dropped into silent, contented 
musings, but his wife turned on him suddenly, her eyes 
flashing. 


I thought you cared 





“There's a great deal wrong,” 
whispered Dixie. “There’s a 
plot on. Gather up your 
men. We haven’t any 
time to lose!” 








































“Yes, on 
money stolen 
from Amer- 
ica. You 
traitor.” 
The dis- 
gust in her 
voice 
aroused 
an_ intense 
anger in him. 
He madea 
sudden lunge at 
her, but drew 
himself up short as 
the door opened to 
permit the entrance of 
von Bernstorff. The Im- 
perial German Ambassador 
did not even greet the broker 
and hurried to the side of Mrs. 
Blank. In keeping with the method 
of revenge which had occurred to her, she 
greeted him effusively. The pleasure she 
showed at seeing von Bernstorff aroused 
new passions in both the men. The Am- 
bassador felt that perhaps his plans in 
regard to her were possible of fulfill- 
ment, and to the husband came the 
dawning of a gnawing jealousy. 
Neither man would have given a 
second thought to the woman 
could they have known of what 
was happening in another part 
of the city. Dixie Mason had 
stopped just long enough for a 
change of clothing after she had 
been landed by the destroyer 
which had picked her out of the 
ocean after her reckless dive from the 
submarine, before hurrying to the Crim- 
inology Club. She told Grant she in- 
tended to accompany the raiding force to 
the location of the submarine base which she 
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had brought to him. With all the men available in the 
club the start was made. 

Their goal was a little shack on the sea coast, which on 
this October afternoon presented a scene of unceasing ac- 
tivity. Under the directions of Captain Franz von Papen, 
Heinric von Lertz and Baroness Verbecht a score of men 
were ripping open packing cases and unloading torpedoes, 
ammunitions, oils and other supplies which the U-53 would 
need to continue the campaign against shipping. 

“This is bad business,” remarked von Papen, “putting 
all our eggs into one basket. While the chance of discov- 
ery is small, it is best to be prepared. We will place suffi- 
cient supplies in the launch and let that put to sea against 
the arrival of our glorious submarine.” 

Scarcely had the launch been loaded before the periscope 
uf the Hun raider could be seen by von Lertz, who had been 
scouring the ocean with a telescope. In a time so short 
that it attested to the speed of the craft it was at the im- 
provised dock fully above the surface and von Papen was 
on board greeting Boy-Ed and Captain Rose. Von Lertz 
remained at the hut, still using the telescope nervously 
sweeping the surrounding country. Suddenly he started. 

“Quick,” he screamed. ‘To the submarine. Tell them 
that the devil Grant has found us.” 

As a man bounded away, von Lertz turned to those who 
remained: 

‘Everything into the shack no evi- 
Baroness 

Take 
launch 


They must find 
dence. 
Verbecht! 
the small 
and let von 
Sernstorff know 
what has hap- 
pened. Tell him 


the launch will supply the U-53 at Berwin lighthouse.” 

Already the U-53 had disappeared beneath the waves. 
carrying von Papen with it. The launch swung swiftly out 
into the stream, and Baroness Verbecht was on her way 
At the shack the packing cases, torpedoes, ammunition and 
other excess supplies had been heaped into a great pile 
Heinric von Lertz ordered the men to flee for their lives. 
and then touched a match to excelsior near the door and 
fled. 

Harrison Grant had seen Heinric von Lertz at the same 
moment the Hun spy had discovered his presence. The 
president of the Criminology Club ordered his men to cir- 
cle through the woods and soon all the Germans fleeing 
from the hut were in custody, all of them except von Lertz 
‘The spy had fallen a victim to his own violence. The ex- 
plosion of the hut had come sooner than he expected and 
the concussion threw him to the ground stunned. 

He was prone on the ground when Dixie Mason came 
upon him. He raised his head and at the sight of her he 
staggered to his feet and toward her with a glad cry. 

‘Hands up,” she ordered sternly, bringing into his sight 
a small automatic revolver. 

Suddenly von Lertz leaped, struck the gun from her hand 
and aimed a terrific blow at her. Though his aim was 
bad, she was knocked over and into the underbrush, jus: 
as Harrison Grant, who had heard the shot, broke through 
the trees. Grant’s blow was aimed truly and a few sec- 
onds later von Lertz was nursing a bruise under his eye 
with handcuffed hands. But he smiled at the thought that 
Grant could never suspect that the U-53 would receive sup- 
plies, despite the destruction of the base. 

Von Lertz, however, did not knew of the progress of his 
chief’s courtship of Mrs. Blank. When the Baroness Ver- 
becht arrived at the office of the Imperial German Ambas- 
sador she found Mrs. Blank there, and von Bernstorfi 
elated over the supposition that she had left her husband 
But the news which the Baroness carried could not wait 
and Mrs. Blank was in an adjoining room when the mes- 
sige was given Bernstorff of the arrangements which had 
been made for supplying the U-53 when the destruction of 
the base was necessary. 

Risking everything, Mrs. Blank grasped the telephone in 
the room and called hurriedly for the office of the president 
of the Criminology Club. 

“Launch wi’. meet U-53 at Berwin lighthouse with sup- 


“We'll attend the Hindu 
party,’ smiled Grant 
“We--you and [| 
seldom find time for 
social gadding.”’ 
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plies,” Mrs. Blank whispered hoarsely into the telephone. 

Grant summoned the same men who had been with him 
to the supply base, and notified the harbor police. By the 
time the operatives had arrived at the dock a speedy police 
launch was waiting. 

The launch lying off the lighthouse was easily picked up, 
but by the time the Criminology Club members were on 
the boat the boat was in flames. The Germans still pur- 
sued their policy of leaving no evidence. Those on board 
were made captive. 

The flames, lighting up the darkening sky, made a spec- 
tacular but disheartening picture on the reflector of the 


was merely a subterfuge tc cover something else in whico 
von Bernstorff and Albert were interested. The cere- 
mony seemed to be too futile a thing to arouse the interest 
of the German arch conspirators. 

When the lights were again turned on, the trio which 
had occupied the stage had come down into the audience. 
Mrs. Blank found that von Bernstorff and Dr. Albert had 
left her and the Baroness Verbecht. This but increased her 
suspicions and when the Baroness Verbecht left her and 
disappeared behind one of the curtains her suspicions be- 
came a conviction. 





periscope of the U-53. Cap- 
tain Rose suddenly spoke. 

“That means, gentlemen, 
that no time must be lost in 
starting for Zeebrugge,” he 
said. ‘We have barely oil 
enough to reach there.” 

Boy-Ed nodded, but von 
Papen, shaking his fist 
toward the American shore, 
muttered: 

“Luck has been with you, 
but Imperial Germany will 
triumph over you and all 
others opposed to the Kaiser. 
The power is great and is 
now working within your 
boundaries in a _ direction 
you will never suspect until 
you are smitten.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“THe GREAT HINDU CON- 
SPIRACY” 


“Tf you ladies are ready?” 
Count von Bernstorff smiled. 
“Dr. Albert will be waiting, 
and we may be late for the 
ceremony.” 

Baroness Verbecht and 
Mrs. Blank rose from the 
luncheon table at the Ritz- 
Carlton and were soon speed- 
ing across New York to the 
Hohenzollern Club where 
Dr. Albert joined them. 
Ther ihe machine carried 
them far into the country to 
turn into the yard of a large 
rambling farm house. 

“We are just in time,” re- 
marked Dr. Albert. 

From inside came the 
droning of a deep-toned gong 
striking slowly. Guided by 

















William J. Flynn, recently retired 
Chief of the U. S. Secret Service, 
knows probably better than any 
other American the staggering extent 
of secret warfare on America by 
Imperial Germany. Summarized 
below are the revelations of German 
intrigue as exposed in previous in- 
stallments. This installment, carrying 
the reader to America’s entry into 
the war, ends ‘*The Eagle’s Eye.” 


SYNOPSIS 


ARRISON GRANT, president of the Crimi- 
nology Club, appointed by Chief William J. 
Flynn to help the United States Secret Service track 
spies of Imperial Germany who are waging secret 
warfare on America, has succeeded in preventing 
the torpedoing of the Atlantic Fleet flagship, a whole- 
sale destruction of commodities bound for Europe. 
and a strike that would stagnate all eastern America. 
Dixie Mason, a beautiful Southern girl, also work- 
ing secretly for Flynn, aids Grant, and together they 
save from destruction a guncotton works and the 
Welland. Canal. 

Von-Papen and Boy-Ed, German agents, are in- 
formed by Ambassador Bernstorff that America will 
deport them; and they decide on a reign of terror in 
America upon their departure. 

Fires in New York harbors, an infantile paralysis 
epidemic, cotton-crop ruinations—these holocausts 
are all traced to German spies. Grant is aided im- 
measurably in his work by the patriotic wife of a 
Bernstorff tool, Mr. Blank. 

The German U-boat 53 touches at Newport for 
Boy-Ed, and Dixie boards it. Despite Dixie’s inter- 
vention, ships are torpedoed and the U. S. S. West 
Point shelled. Grant learns of Germany’s intention 
to assume the first offensive on this side of the 
Atlantic by torpedoing every ship from New York 
before it is ten miles beyond the three-mile limit. 
He also learns of the submarine base in Maine. 
Dixie obtains important papers and escapes from the 
U-boat. A United States destrover picks her up. 














A few days later when a package was delivered for the 


Baroness at the hotel, which 
contained a number of invi- 
tations to an affair at the 
farm-house, Mrs. Blank de- 
cided that perhaps Harrison 
Grant and Dixie Mason 
could solve the puzzle. The 
package contained a _ large 
number of invitations ana 
was accompanied by a note 
which the Baroness care- 
lessly left on the table. 

“Am enclosing sufficient 
invitations to cover anyoue 
you may deem necessary. C. 
Chakraberty.” 

Noting that the statement 
contained no mention of the 
number of invitations which 
the package contained, Mrs. 
Blank took two of them and 
a few moments later they 
were being carried by mes- 
senger to the Criminology 
Club. 

There they caused some 
wonderment. Harrison 
Grant and Dixie Mason, 
with other members of the 
Club, were puzzling over 
messages which had been re- 
ceived from the wireless sta- 
tion at Sayville. Each one 
was the same. A word, then 
a meaningless jumble of let- 
ters, another legible word 
and then some more letters 
without rhyme or reason, 
and so on through to the end. 
The legible words made a 
coherent message, of an in- 
nocent nature, which did not 
fit any Imperial German 
code of which the experts of 
the club were cognizant. 

Harrison Grant stated his 


Dr. Albert the party went through a heavily tapestried 
hall into an incense laden room hung on all sides with 
heavy velvet curtains. The room was thronged with well 
dressed persons of both sexes. 


Suddenly the lights were extinguished and then a glow 


on a raised platform at one end of the room revealed three 
figures garbed in the conventional turban and robes of the 
devout Hindu. 

“That is Dr. C. Chakraberty in the center,” whispered 
the Baroness to Mrs. Blank. “On the right is Dr. E. 
Sekunna and at his left is H. L. Gupta.” 

Then followed a long ceremony of worship and a lecture 
by Dr. Chakraberty, all the time with the room in dark- 
ness except for the glow at the platform. Throughout it 
Mrs. Blank could not shake off a feeling that the affair 


conclusions in regard to the invitations aloud: 

“Tf it is a decoy we may learn something by letting tiem 
spring it. It may be, however, a tip from some one inter- 
ested who had no chance to enclose an explanatory note.” 
He added, now smiling, “however, we'll attend this 
Hindu party. I think we—you and I—seldom find the 
time for social gadding.” 

Accordingly, Dixie Mason and Harrison Grant were 
among the throng who attended the next affair given by 
the Hindus. Grant had scarcely entered the doorway when 
he recognized Mrs. Blank, who was again in company of 
von Bernstorff, and at once the sender of the invitations 
was known to him. 

He left the soiree hurriedly, and made but one stop on 
the way to the Criminology Club. This was to pick up a 
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Hindu college student. At the club the wireless messages 
which had so long puzzled Grant were turned over to the 
Hindu. With barely a glance he pronounced the jumble of 
letters, which had appeared so queer, to be Hindu words, 
and began immediately deciphering the messages. He 
worked rapidly and made copious notes while Grant, Dixie 
and the rest waited. As he laid down the last message 
which had been intercepted, he gathered up his notes, and 
with a grave face, spoke slowly: 

‘Gentlemen, these messages are all concerning one thing 
—a plot to cause a rebellion among the savage tribes of 
India. Propaganda which has a cunning appeal to men of 
influence there has evidently been scattered. There are 
shipping orders in regard to vast quantities of arms which 
have been assembled at a place designated as the Temple 
of the Oracles. Another orders a delivery of hand 
grenades to a training school for recruits near 
Paterson, N. J. There are a great many 


other things here which are not clear to 
may be 


me. God that it 
stopped.” 

Grant had understood a great 
deal better than the Hindu, 
and already his plan 
of action was 


grant 


The I. W. W. 
members, not 
knowing their 
leader was gone, 
could see only 
Grant and rushed 
toward him. 
Grant was ready. 


mapped out in his mind. Hasty raids might be harmful 
through warning the leaders. Before disclosing his hand 
he wanted to be certain that he knew all the ramifications 
of the conspiracy. 

One thing, however, could be done. The German ele- 
ment would have to be removed from the Sayville wireless 
station before matters had progressed farther. 

The following day Dixie and he were again at the farm- 
house, or in the Temple of Oracles. Mrs. Blank was again 
present but left shortly after the arrival of Grant. In 
leaving she had time to press into the 
hand of the leader of the Criminol- 
ogy Club a clip of cartridges. Feel- 
ing that Mrs. Blank knew more 
than she had been able to tell him. 

Grant whispered hur- 
riedly to Dixie: 
“Wait until 
after the 
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ceremony for the raid. 
darkness. 
dentials.”’ : 

Then he hurried out after Mrs. Blank. The trail led 
directly to the Ritz. Here the party was joined by Baron- 
ess Verbecht and hurried immediately to the apartment of 
the women. Grant fumed in vain for an excuse to follow. 
Finally he made himself known to the chief of the bellboys. 

‘Certainly, sir,” said that individual. ‘You will be per- 
mitted to answer any call that comes from Mrs. Blank’s 
room.” 

The call was a strange one. It was for a bottle of acetic 
acid. Grant hastily procured it and his ring on the door 
of the apartment was answered by Mrs. Blank herself. 
Her look of surprise changed to one of glad welcome. 

“IT don’t know what I would have done alone,” she whis- 
pered. ‘Those cartridges I gave you were thrown away 
carelessly by von Lertz this afternoon. When we got back 
to the hotel to-day, I was left alone while Dr. Albert, von 
bernstorff and the Baroness talked in low whispers in the 
other room. I heard enough to know that they think a 
messenger to San Francisco must go at once because of the 
arrest of some Germans at Sayville. Dr. Albert wrote the 
message in some invisible fluid on the bare shoulders of the 
baroness, and she is packing now to start on the trin.”’ 

“She is now alone?” questioned Grant. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Blank. 

“Get her into this room by any pretense.” 

Knocking on the door to the adjoining room Mrs. Blank 
half dragged the reluctant Baroness into Grant’s presence. 

‘My dear baroness,” she said, “I want you to meet Mr. 
Grant, the president of the Criminology Club. It would 

be such a shame if 

you should start 
on your journey 
with such an 
im portant 


The men can get in position in the 
Arrest everyone who cannot show A No. 1 cre- 














message without 
meeting him.” 
Fear in her eyes. 
the baroness tried 
to appear puzzled. 
She broke into 
angry denials in 
the midst of 
which at a glance 
i from_ Grant, 
Mrs. Blank tore 
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her waist from her shoulders. Grant hastily grasped the 
German spy by the wrists and held her firmly while Mrs. 
blank poured the acid upon her shoulders. Slowly in let- 
ters of angry red the following message became visible: 

“Ram Chandra: Communications via Sayville have 
been stopped, Start mutiny at once. Delay is dangerous. 
Albert.” 

Grant placed Baroness Verbecht under arrest. 

She was but one of many prisoners taken that day. 
Dixie Mason and her party had cleaned the Temple of 
Oracles of spies. Another raiding party had attended to 
the school for recruits near Paterson which was found to 
be under the tutorship of Dhiranda Kumar Sarkar. The 
American police attended to the nests of conspirators in 
California and Washington State, while the Northwest 
Mounted Police made a good bag in Vancouver. 

Thus ended the dream of Germany for an uprising in 
India, and when the news reached Kaiser Wilhelm he was 
cngaged in personally revising the answer to the United 
States on the U-boat question. Still raging at America he 
turned his attention to the note and dictated the part which 
made American blood boil when it was made public. 

“Your highness!” his minister ejaculated. ‘Is not that 
a trifle abrupt? It may bring about war with America.” 

But the head of the Hohenzollerns was insane with rage 
at the frustration of his plan. 

“War? From that idiotic nation—and its contemptible 
little army?” 


CHAPTER XIX 
“THE MENACE OF THE I. W. W.” 


It was two days later that Mrs. Blank sought Harrison 
Grant in his offices at the Criminology Club. She smiled 
as she told of the anger of Bernstorff at her denunciation 
of Baroness Verbecht. Then she bent forward with a sud- 
den seriousness. 

“Do you know anything of any trouble at Old Forge, 
Pennsylvania?” she asked. Grant looked up. 

“The coal mining town?” he asked. ‘Yes. But so far 
there has been nothing for the Secret Service. It seems 
that the I. W. W. is trying to force legitimate members of 
Union Labor to join their organization and are try- 
ing to intimidate them by blowing up houses and 
committing other depredations. What information 
have you?” 

“A great deal. When Bernstorff was quarreling with 
me over the arrest of Baroness Verbecht, he became 
very angry and drew forth a wallet, saying that per- 
haps money would keep me from telling secrets. Then 
he slammed the wallet on a table and some papers 

flew out. One of them was a telegram from 
Heinric von Lertz saying that everything 
was going nicely at Old Forge and that he 
was hurrying there to personally supervise 
matters. 

“And that means,” said Harrison Grant, “that Imperial 
Germany is behind the I. W. W.! I will leave for Old 
Forge at once!” 

Three days later, Dixie Mason, of the Secret Service, 
received a very dirty letter, written on the poorest of sta- 
lionery. It read: 

“Dearest Dixie: 

“Am writing this in the back room of a saloon. I 
am here under the name of Guiseppe Fantona. Will 
be able to handle everything that goes on in the men’s 
side of the I. W. W., where Angelo Faggi, a refugee 
from French and Italian justice, Joseph Graber, a 
German, Stanley Dembriki and Frank Little are acting 
as the go-betweens for Imperial Germany, but neetl 
your assistance with the women, as they have a sort 
of auxiliary here, composed of women, whose duty is 
to go from door to door, trying to stir up trouble with 
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miners’ wives while their husbands are at work in the 
mines. would suggest that you get hold of all the 
I. W. W. literature possible and come here as an 
1. W. W. agitator. Be careful, however, as Heinric 
von Lertz is in town—and may recognize you. 
“HARRISON GRANT.” 


Dixie obeyed the summons. Soon she had taken her 
place among the women agitators of the I. W. W. in Old 
Forge, ready to undertake any work that the leaders of the 
1. W. W. might set for her, that she might the better learn 
their plans. 

One day, Dixie Mason sped forward to catch Harrison 
Grant, as he was leaving the I. W. W. headquarters. 

“There’s some trouble going on at the mines,” she an- 
nounced: “we've just gotten orders to hurry there and 
cause a demonstration.” 

Grant nodded. 

“I just got the same sort of a tip. I think it’s a blind. 
I heard orders given to that man just going up the street 
to report back as soon as the state constabulary had its 
hands full keeping order at the coal mines. Come on, we 
must shadow him.” 

They started forward. A moment later, from the direc- 
tion of the mines, came a great sound of crashing timbers, 
of screams and the sight of a rising swirl of coal dust. 
Men and women appeared running from every direction. 
The clattering of hoofs and the constabulary thundered 
past. Grant leaped to the center of the street. 

“Someone has released the brakes of a dump train,” he 
called. “It has crashed back into the shaft of the mine. 
Miners have been injured. The trouble’s on. Keep that 
man in front in view—don’t lose him!” 

They hurried on, still watching the form of the hurrying 
spy before them. They saw him rush to a corner where 
he might watch the milling figures at the mine dump, then 
stand there, his eyes roving in every direction. A fight 
had started at the dump between legitimate laborers and 
the I. W. W. agitators, who seemed to have sprung from 
nowhere. Then, finally, Dixie and Grant saw the spy on 
the corner suddenly turn and run. 

“After him—quick!” ordered Grant. 
will point out the real 
danger!” 


‘“‘He’s the one who 


Down the street the spy ran, Dixie and Grant following 
him closely to a great warehouse-like building, where one 
or two other men could be seen entering. The two detec- 
tives skirted the building, approached it cautiously. Here 
and there were great doors from which shipping had em- 
inated in other days—but each was carefully locked and 
bolted now. Grant pressed his ear against one of these 
te hear the jabbering and shouting of great numbers of 
men. He turned and, seeking a foothold, raised himself 
that he might peer through a corner of a window imper- 
fectly covered from within. 

‘Dixie,’ he whispered. 

“Yes.” The girl was close beside him. 
anything in there?” 

“Yes. A whole mob of I. W. W.’s. 
is on the platform, talking to them. 
parcels of something. 
that they can be 
turned, his face 
It’s dynamite!” 

Dixie Mason was pressing every muscle to the utmost 
as she ran through the vacant lots and back to the mines 
that she might summon the members of the mounted police. 
Grant remained a minute longer at the window, then sud- 
denly dropped to the ground and again began to skirt the 
building. 

Here, there, everywhere he searched, at last to come 
upon a back room to the building, separated from the main 
recom. He pressed against the door. There was a rusty 
creaking of the lock, a slight snap, and the door groaned 
open. Grant entered and tiptoed down the hall. 

Within the back room, he again stopped to listen. From 
the other side of the door that separated him from the main 
meeting room of the hall, he could hear the thick, heavy 
voice of Heinric von Lertz, apparently giving the last of a 
long series of orders: 





“Do you see 


Heinric von Lertz 
They’re bringing out 

Laying them on the platform so 
reached easily. Hurry—” Grant 
ashen. “Get the constabulary, quick! 


“Imperial Germany expects 
every man of you to do his 
duty and to see Union Labor 









Grant grasped the German spy by 
the wrists and held her firmly while 
Mrs. Blank poured the acid on her 
shoulders. Slowly the message be- 
came visible. 








“I received this morn- 
ing my commission as 
a captain in the Army 
intelligence,’ said 
Grant. ‘‘My work 
will be abroad.’’ 
“Mine will be abroad 
also,”’ answered Dixie, 


“In the Red Cross.” 


driven from Old Forge,” he was 
saying. “By doing that, the sup- 
ply of coal will be hampered, 
thereby depriving the Allies of 
necessary ships and America 
of the fuel necessary to run its 
factories, many of which are sup- 
plying goods to be shipped to 
the Allies. We have here enough 
dynamite to blow up every miner’s 
house and every colliery in the 
district—and I want to see every 
bit of it used. As soon as we 
receive word that everything 


is all right, we will pro- 
ceed—”’ 
“Here I am, sir!” 


Grant opened the door 
ever so slightly to see 
the form of the spy he nile 
had trailed hurrying  . 
up the aisle. “The 
constabulary is at 
the coal dumps, and 
they have their . 
hands full. If we ~~ 
work quickly—” } 
“All right. Line 
up, everybody. You 
will pass the platform, 
one at a time, and re- 
ceive your dynamite. 
Then each man will 
cause one explosion 
—and the result will 


be that the whole 
city will be 
wrecked. Hurry, 


there, line up, line 
up!” 

Grant hesitated 
only a second. 
Then as the line of destroyers formed and started for- 
ward— 

A hurtling form crashed through the door from the back 
room. Leaping toward Stanley Dembriki, in charge of the 
dynamite, he felled him with one crashing blow from his 
fist. Heinric von Lertz took one look, and ran through 
the door that had been left open by the entrance of Harri- 
son Grant! But the I. W. W. members did not know 
their leader was gone. They could only see Grant and 
rush toward him. 

But he was ready for them. A heavy chair stood nearby. 
He seized it, and taking his place near the dynamite, felled 
the first man who approached. Then, a sudden rush of 
men. 

High in the air went the chair, to descend again and to 
carry with it the form of a plotter. Again—and again— 
and again! Then Harrison Grant felt the chair wrested 
from his grasp and thrown far to one side. The sheer 
weight of men bore him down, pinioning his wrists, while 
fists beat upon his face and while— 

The sudden clattering of hoofs! Sudden eerie shouts 
from the crowd that surged on the platform. Grant saw 
the doors surge and splinter as the trained horses of the 
constabulary sent kick after kick against them. Panic 
stricken now, the members of the I. W. W. sought escape 
through the windows of the great room. But that was im- 
possible also. Beneath every window waited a member of 
the constabulary. And at the doors— 

One after another they yielded to allow the entrance of 
the mounted men, who rode straight into the meeting hall 
that they might arrest the men who were to stand trial 
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later in the Federal Court at Chicago. A 
smile came to Grant’s lips as he watched 
it all. Then the whole hall suddenly be- 

came blank—and he sank to the plat- 
form unconscious. 

When he became aware of the world 
again it was to feel the soft touch of a 
woman’s hand and to hear the soft 
voice of sympathy. Dixie was bend- 
ing over him, assuaging his wounds 
and bruises. Harrison Grant looked 
up at her happily. 

“It’s worth being hurt— 
just to: have you nurse 
me,” he said. And what 
could Dixie do but lean 
forward and kiss him? 

And so was broken 

up the first of the 
great I. W. W. plots 
in the United States. 
There were more to 
follow —and - still 
more to come after 
that, for America is 
far from free, even 
now, of this ally of 
Imperial Germany. 
And it was. while 
the I. W. W.. was 
doing its best to 
harass the United 
States that Kaiser 
Wilhelm sat in his 
palace dictating the 
note to America that 
formed the begin- 
ning of war. And 
as he dictated, he 
turned to one of his 
ministers. 

“America will not 
even object to this,” he said sarcastically, as he added 
another offensive sentence. “It is a thoroughly idiotic 
country—with an army of tin soldiers.” 

And one cannot help wondering how many times since 
then the self-appointed vice-regent of God has wished he 
hadn’t made that remark—or sent that note! 


CHAPTER XX 
“THE GREAT DECISION” 

But the note was sent. And while America debated 
upon the advisability of handing Bernstorff his passports, 
that personage of espionage still continued to keep on his 
mask of righteous indignation that America should be 
offended with Germany and to predict that neutrality 
would exist as it always had existed. 

“These differences must and will be settled,” he told the 
reporters who had gathered in the embassy to interview 
Albert and himself. ‘America is wrong in her contentions. 
Imperial Germany is the soul of honor!” 

In answer to which the reporters whispered: “Bull!” 

And while Ambassador Bernstorff engaged in his persi- 
flage to the newspapers, Harrison Grant and Dixie Mason 
were busily on the trail of Heinric von Lertz. They had 
trailed him to Leesville, there to see him give some instruc- 
tions to a German station agent, then to board a train. 
Following which they hurried to the arrest of the station 
agent where he had finally yielded: 

“We were to attempt to wreck the whole Pennsylvania 
railroad system by tapping wires,” he said. “In that way, 
we could mix up the signals in such a way that the whole 
system would be demoralized and one wreck happen di- 
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rectly after another.” 

“Get to the wire and telegraph the Criminology Club 
to cause arrests at once,’ Harrison Grant ordered of his 
assistants who had joined him and Dixie. “Now,” and 
he turned again to the station agent, “where did von 
Lertz go from here?” 

“To Charleston, South Carolina.” 

“What for?” 

“I don’t know—but I think it was something about the 
steamer Liebenfels.”’ 

While they pursued the Imperial German spy, the 
agents of Germany were making their preparations for the 
wreckage to follow a previously agreed upon signal that 
the diplomatic relations between the United States and 
Imperial Germany, had ceased. For Imperial Germany 
knew well that the American 
Secret Service could not go be- 
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of Imperial Germany's spydom in America, made his last 
plans for destruction in America in a ram-shackle building, 
giving instructions to a score of bomb throwers. 
‘Remember, that as soon as Ambassador Bernstorff and 
myself are safe on board the Frederick VIII, you are to 
start a bomb campaign in the harbor of New York that 
will eclipse anything ever attempted before,” he said, and 
departed, smiling,—not knowing that from the shelter of 
a doorway Dixie Mason had watched his every move- 
ment. An hour later, in the cabin of the Frederick VIII. 
Bernstorff turned to smile upon his compatriot as he bowed 
to the shower of flowers that were being thrown from 
every direction by admiring pro-Germans. Just then Har- 
rison Grant approached. 
“Since everyone is giving presents, Your Excellency, I 
thought I’d make one myself.” 





neath the decks of interned 
liners, and with this informa- 
tion, they were preparing for 
a scale of wreckage that would 
surpass anything yet accom- 


Save 


plished. As for Bernstorff: Administrator Garfield. 
“Remember the © signal,” eg nsf seth 
. ae Oo save e ( y 
the Ambassador said as a - 


servant entered to say that a 
representative had come trom 
the department of state to 
hand him his passports. The 
servant bowed. Ten minutes 
later, when Bernstorff received 
his passports and the notifica- 
tion that relations between 


active war work 
The government is 


N appeal to save coal has been made by Fuel 
tration says that it is absoluteiy necessary in or- 


000,000 tons of coal be 
Unless such a saving is effected the fuel admin- 
istration says that many plants will be closed 
down, many people thrown out of work, and a 
great reduction in industry will follow which will 
cause hardship and suffering and tend to restrain 


asking 
householder to save coal and advises a clean fur- 
nace and careful using of coal in the furnaces. 


He handed a small package 
to Bernstorff. The Ambassa- 
dor opened it. 

| “Checkers,” he said wryly. 
| “Yes,” answered the presi- 
‘| den of the Criminology Club. 
with a laugh, “it’s your move. 
you know.” 

And before the. Ambassador 
could reply, Harrison Grant 
had gone on, to reach the deck 
of the ship and to make his 
way to the dock. There he 
saw the hurrying form of 
Dixie Mason—and rushed to 
her. 

“What's wrong?” 


Coal! 


The fuel adminis- 
from disaster that 60.- 
saved during the year. 





every individual 


America and Germany were at the ranees and cooking stoves. and wherever — “A great deal! There’s a 
an end, he “accidentally it is used for any purpose whatever. in order that plot on! Where are your 
dropped a handkerchief. The the greatest saving possible can be accomplished. men?” 

servant hurried away. And The fuel administration also asks every house- “Scattered about the dock. 
for eight hours the airlanes hold to economize in the use of light. which will I can gather them all up in 
were filled with a_ wireless result in saving fuel in the manufacture of elec- five minutes.”’ 

message which consisted of tricity and gas and in the saving of oil where oil 


dots, dots, nothing but dots 
the signal of destruction. 


In New York. In San 





is used for lighting purposes. 


“Hurry! We haven't 
time to lose!” 
A rush by Harrison Grant. 


any 








Francisco. In Galveston. In 

Boston. Everywhere throughout the ports of the United 
States was that wireless message of dots received on board 
interned German liners. And everywhere it had its effect. 
With sledges, with explosives, with compressed air and 
steam were the great engines of the interned vessels 
wrecked, so that America would be forced to spend months 
repairing them after their seizure. And on board the 
Liebenfels in Charleston harbor 

“Quick! The Secret Service is on deck of the vessel 
demanding that evervone appear at once!”’ The messenger 
shouted the warning into the engine room, where Heinric 
von Lertz and the Captain were opening the seacocks. The 
captain ran, slamming the door behind him. Von Lertz 
swung open the cocks, and, as the water rushed in from 
without, ran toward the door. But it had stuck fast, the 
battens having fallen into place from without. He was 
trapped! 

Hurriedly he tried to force his way through the rapidly 
rising water back to the sea-cocks, that he might close 
them again. But impossible. The rush of water had 
become so great that there was no stemming it now. 

Higher and higher—while the arch spy of Imperial Ger- 
many fought against his fate. Then, at last, a final, spas- 
modic struggle. The arch spy had paid his penalty. 
Heinric von Lertz was dead. 

Dead, while America thrilled with the thought of war. 
Dead, while Ambassador Bernstorff, making ready for his 
departure from America, searched for him in vain. Dead, 
while Heinric Albert, privy counselor and financial agent 


A hasty summoning of the 
members of the Criminology 
Club. Then, as the Frederick VIII moved down the har- 
bor of New York, Harrison Grant, Sisson, Stewart, Cav- 
anaugh, Dixie Mason and other members of the Secret 
Service leaped into automobiles, to be rushed far into the 
outskirts of town and there to— 

In the mangy room of the bomb maker, the captain was 
giving his final instructions. 

“Has everyone his bombs?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Remember what Dr. Albert told you. This campaign 
must produce greater results even than the Black Tom 
explosion. There are munitions ships on the Jersey side. 
See that they are destroyed. See that every munitions 
factory receives a bomb. Remember that America soon 
is to be at war with Imperial Germany—and America 
must be crippled. Now, go!” 

The men crowded forth. They hurried down the stair- 
way—into the apparently empty hall beneath. And then— 

From doorways. From beneath the stairs. From out- 
side. From everywhere leaped members of the Secret 
Service, to pounce upon the bomb carriers, to take them 
by surprise, to carry them off their feet by the sudden- 
ness and severity of their attack. One by one they were 
downed. Then three men were shot up the stairs by 
Harrison Grant to capture the old bomb maker himself 
and the remainder of his supplies. Here and there about 
the hall the fight surged. Harrison Grant suddenly 
swerved from his attack upon the bomb planter as another 

(Continued on page 114) 








As An Engineer He Was a Darne 
Good Actor 


Robert Gordon chose to stand in front of 
the electric lamps instead of behind them. 





























UST when you begin to feel that the current style in leading 
men needs a change, and you wonder whether the cruel 
war will ever let us have any more leading men, and you 
believe that it won't, and resign yourself to memories 

and present incumbents—why, right then a brand new lead- 
ing’ man is apt to appear! 

Such is Robert Gordon, whose magnificent performance in 
“Missing” immediately ranked him with any youngster in 
the profession. Mr. Gordon is—as this is written—support- 
ing Mary Pickford in her Hollywood filming of “Captain 
Kidd, Jr.,” and it was in a Lasky dressing room that a 
PHOTOPLAY reporter found him. 

“T got the dramatic bee in my bonnet,” averred Mr. Gor- 
don, ‘‘while I was a student at the Polytechnic high school in 
Los Angeles. I was studying electrical engineering and dur- 
ing my last year at school I became so interested in dramatic 
work that I produced nine one-act plays and acted in some of 
them myself. In my spare time I tried to keep up on my sub- 
jects in electrical engineering, but I wasn’t successful and I 
flunked in several of them. 

“One day the principal called me into his office. To the Northeast: 
‘Robert, my boy,’ he began, and then followed a Robert Gordon; 
long talk well sprinkled 7 ee 

* i obert Gordon 
with advice. And and Sylvia Beamer 
the burden of his athe, in “ Missing.” 
talk was that as 
an electrical en- 
gineer I was a 
fairly good 
actor. 

“Finally I 
found a director, 
J. Farrell Mac- 


ain 


































‘. Donald, who gave me a chance. I 
played small parts with the old Bio- 
‘». graph company, and finally I went 
ms! to New York with that organization. 

“Then things went wrong again, 
and once more I was out of a job. I 
came back to California. I dropped 
in to see Louis Goodstadt, casting di- 


“i te ee ee _ rector at the Lasky Studio. He stared 
a ' ~ et A “7 <= , at me and finally said, ‘Yes, I 


think you’re just the one.’ He 
then gave me the part of the 


~. Tennessee Shad in Owen John- 
\\ 
* \ 


\ 


son’s story, ‘The Varmint.’ So 
I went over to the Morosco 
Studio and supported Jack 
Pickford in that picture. 
It was my first good part. 
After that came ‘Tom 
Sawyer.’ I played 
Huckleberry Finn in 
that. And in ‘Huck 
and Tom,’ I also 
played Huck. 
ThenI went 
A with William H. 
-% i\ Hart’scom- 
ame) pany, and sup- 
a ported him in 
‘Blue Blazes 
Rawden.’ ” 
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ine were black indeed. Obviously 
the story was true to life in every 
detail. But that intangible some- 
ihing that an audience seeks -in 
every great story was lacking. 

“A story without the joy of liv- 
ing in it—but still a true one.” was 
the diagnosis of the director. 

Whereupon he drew upon that 








HERE is an old Egyptian legend 
of a musician who could trans- 
port his audience from joy to 
sadness, from love to hate, by 

the simple device of blowing on differ- 
ent reeds of his pipe. 

One reed was supposed to hold all! 
the pent-up sobs and tears of the world. 
Another was fairly bursting with joy 
which could be released only by the 
breath of the player. Each of the 
others held a particular virtue, making 
it possible for the musician to run the 
entire scale of human emotions accord- 
ing to his own whim. 

And, since man has loved to sob, 
laugh, fear and hate since the days 
when the world was in its swaddling 
clothes, he always has been free to re- 
ward those who could play upen his 
emotions. In this particular case the 
pipe-blower was given a wealth of 
honey, oxen and wives, to say nothing 
of a seat close to that of the king 


In a certain studio on the palisades 
that skirt the other side of the Hudson 
a motion picture director studied a sce- 
nario in which was related the tale of 
a girl who attempted to live 
to the rules of her 
mother. The -ad- 
ventures of the hero- 


according 
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mystery box of filmland, the prop- 
erty room, and injected a laugh here. a 
homely touch of childhood there, a 
thrill of menacing disaster, and the 
marvel of a finished picture had been 
produced. 

For the Griffiths, Brenons, Inces and 
Sennetts of today have discovered the 
secret of that magic instrument of pre- 
historic times. With unerring touch 
they draw repeatedly upon the same 
formulas for tears, laughter, thought or 
fear. When a picture calls for medita- 
tion on the part of their audiences they 
play upon the reed that stirs even the 
most sluggish brain to action. If a 
thrill is required, they know just 
what is needed to send a shiver 
coursing up and down the most blase 
spine. 

When D. W. Griffith filmed The 
sirth of a Nation” he made one 
scene in which a helpless little family 
in an isolated cabin was pictured at 
the mercy of a lawless mob. No imagi- 
native film fan has ever forgotten how 
the audience shuddered at the sight, 
then instinctively drew its breath at the 
sound of the bugle call, clear as a bell, 
which accompanied frequent cut-backs 
revealing white-clad clansmen rushing 
to the rescue. 

This incident is a perfect example of 
the type of shudder the public likes 
best and gets most frequently—that 


which is caused by 
the threat of impending dis- 
aster to an innocent person. 
Rarely, of course, does the tragedy 
materialize. But the effect of keeping 
the balance of suspense between the 
picture of helpless ones facing immi- 
nent death and that of the rescuers. 
who are never late, but always threaten 
to be, is unfailing. 
The shudder ingredients so essential 
to pictures of the plains are usually 


em |The Four Doors 


By Susie Sexton 


centered in several hundred feet ot 
celluloid showing the hero or heroine a’ 
the villain’s mercy, with cut-backs o 
the sheriff and his posse or soldiers 
from the fort riding wildly to their 
assistance through clouds of dust. 

Roy Stewart had a typical scene oi 
this character in his ‘“‘Wolves of the 
Border” when he brought armed cow- 
boys to the aid of an enemy rancher 
and his daughter who had been be- 
trayed into the hands of bandits by a 
tricky foreman. To get the last ounc: 
of thrill out of the situation, the arrival! 
of the rescuers was timed, as usual. to 
precede by half a second the firing o/ 
the victims’ last round of ammunition. 
This is the brand of shudder which the 


admirers of Douglas Fairbanks and 
William S. Hart demand and get in 
practically every release of 

2 







those stars. 
The saw-mill episode in Viola Danas 


“Blue Jeans” is another sure-fire 
shudder-getter. One of the most sacred 
traditions of the ancient barnstorming 
days was that every self-respecting 
melodrama should have its final scene 
laid in the old saw-mill. No less than 
one hundred of these productions had 
the hero tied hand and foot before the 

approaching buzz-saw, then rescued 

at the fiftv-ninth second. The situ- 

ation lost none of its blood-curdling 

attributes when it was transferred to 
the shadow stage. The director ot 
“Blue Jeans,” intent upon high emo- 
tional lights, lengthened to the last 
pitch of grewsomeness that portion of 
the film showing the helpless hero 
slowly approaching the saw. In numer- 
ous cut-backs the little heroine strug- 
gled to free herself from prison before 
finally dragging her husband to safety. 

When the old Biograph was prosper- 
ing, directors, who were also students 
of psychology, were very fond of one 
scene which they could always depend 
on to give the box-office patrons a gen- 
erous nickel’s worth of thrills. It had 
something to do with a burglar who 











Certain keys that never fail to open the way to the spectators’ 
emotions, as all good directors know—and as you'll doubtless 
admit, insofar as your own responsiveness is concerned 








Decorations by R. F. James 


forced his entrance through the con- 
ventional second story window and 
took the young wife by surprise. When 
the husband was heard approaching 
the hold-up man kept the wife covered 
with a revolver concealed in his right 
hand pocket and forced her to tell the 
husband the intruder was a cousin—or 
some other white lie. The audience 
knew that the gun was there, but the 
husband didn’t, hence an added thrill. 

Misleading evidence of guilt, repro- 
duced effectively on the screen, will 
make any film enthusiast’s teeth chat- 
ter, appreciatively, of course. A close- 
up of the dainty fan of the Marquise 
in Pauline Frederick's ‘‘Tosca” opened 
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the way to the b!ackest portion of the 
plot. The audience knew the Marquise 
had never been near the church, but 
it took a lot of pleasure trembling in 
uncanny anticipation of the deadly 
emotions the fan would unleash in 
Tosca when Scarpio brought it to her. 
The deadly dagger climax in “Tosca” 
has had its prototype in many a photo- 
play starring Theda Bara, Louise 
Glaum, and kindred stars who special- 
ize in shudder-photodrama and always 
carry concealed weapons when appear- 
ing before the camera. Almost as popu- 
lar with the discerning director who 
must produce a shiver is the revolver 
which so many screen families keep in 
the left hand drawer of the library 
table ready for use when any of the 
characters decide to “end it all.” 


Another emotional tune which 
strikes the shudder chords is that de- 
lightfully creepy sensation which 


formed the screen fabric of John Barry- 
more’s “Raffles.” When the thief has 
the irresistible personality of “Raffles” 
the audience enjoys sharing his hair- 
breadth escapes. 

Bringing a lighted match into con- 


tact with “TNT” is no more certain 
in effect than some of the time- 
honored aids used to tickle the pub- 
lic’s funny bone. Custard pie is 
foremost among these, of course. 
No psychologist has ever disclosed 
just why custard pie is funny. 
There are many besides Mr. Hoover, 
in fact, who would like to see it ban- 
ished from the screen permanentiy. 

But like various misfortunes to 
others, which are the most potent of 
laugh-makers, it retains its perennial 
popularity. 

Any tired business man will chuckle 
himself into a state bordering on hys- 
teria at the sight of a plate of hot soup 
overturned on an unsuspecting victim’s 

head or a close-up of somebody 

else’s silk hat overflowing with water 
or broken eggs. “Fatty” Arbuckle 
used both of these in “The Bell- 

Boy” as he has in many of his other 

two-reelers. They have been favor- 

ites with Chaplin and in the Sennett 
comedies. 
Sliding or falling unexpectedly on 

a slippery floor or pavement is an- 

other accident which audiences like 

to see. Chaplin made his toboggan- 
ing on a hardwood floor a large per- 

centage of the action in “One A. M.”’ 

He did it, too, in “Shanghaied” and 

“The Immigrant.” “Fatty” Ar- 
buckle knows how funny he looks when 
he slides and had the floors well cov- 
ered with soapy water when he made 
portions of “The Rough House” and 
“The Bell-Boy.” 

The overflowing bath-tub scene is 
done every so often by directors of 
comedy from Fort Lee to Hollywood. 
In the laugh index it ranks with the 
spectacle of helpless victims 
knocked into insensibility by a blow on 
the head and that of the waiter who 
is tripped up as he carries in a tray 
of dishes. Some studios have their 
china closet replenished twice a 
week, because the folks who keep 
motion picture theatres darkened 
are so fond of seeing dishes smashed. 

When the Keystone “cop” made 
his camera debut he became the 
founder of a screen family which 
can always be relied on for comedy. 
It is always entertaining to see en- 
forcers of the law made ridiculous. 
No inveterate fans need reminders 
of how often they have seen the 
comedy police force plunge over an 
open bridge or drive a Ford car 
through a three-story brick building. 
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A recent Sunshine comedy related 
the adventures of Helen Holliday, who 
sought the straight and narrow trail 
after having done time for seven years. 
Not the least of Helen’s grotesque expe- 
riences occurred when she was caught 
in a driving rain which turned her um- 
brella inside out, ruined her costume, 
and made it generally difficult for her 
to retain her equilibrium. You recog- 
nize this scene, of course. You have 
seen it done since the nickelodeon 
days. 

And right here let us mention that 
a far-sighted director always keeps a 
rousing rainstorm or two in reserve. 
A storm, whether it be a gentle Spring 
shower or a raging downpour, inspires 
many different kinds of emotion other 
than laughter. Psychologically a rain- 
storm clears the emotional atmosphere. 
It is used in camera'and as it is em- 
ployed on the speaking stage—to 
freshen an audience’s point of view so 
that the happy climax may be con- 
templated with keener enjoyment. 

If you saw “The Fortune Hunter” 
during its long run on the legitimate 
stage, you recall that the stage director 
opened the 
last act with a 
brisk shower 


which _ served 
as a prelude to 
the lovers’ 
vows and the 
live- happy -ever- 
after conclusion. 

As Tessin 
“The Secret of 
the Storm Coun- 
try” Norma Tal- 
madge spent a 
number of days 
up in Ithaca, 
New York, and 
in her Forty- 
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eighth street studio. 
enemy’s child from the burning witch's 
hut, then battled heroically with a 
thunder storm to restore the little girl 
to her parents. With that thunder storm 
Miss Talmadge’s director marked the 
turning point in the trials of Tess. She 
had reached the limit of suffering and 
the storm prepared the way in the spec- 
tator’s mind for less violent emotions 
and the more peaceful later life of Tess. 

In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that many a property man has 
earned a couple of days’ salary stand- 
ing on top of a step-ladder, just off the 
set, holding the common garden variety 
of watering can with a rubber hose 
attached while faking a gentle shower 
to the director’s entire satisfaction. 
This type of rainstorm is useful in 
light comedies. Such a one overtook 
Constance Talmadge in “The Studio 
Girl” when she ruined her wedding 
gown in her stolen ride to the railway 
station with Earle Fox. ‘The rain- 
drops made her look so for’orn that 
they heightened the audience’s sympa- 
thy with her revolt at the maiden aunts’ 
restrictions and made them condone 
rather than condemn her flight, from 
the waiting bridegroom. 

Sob-stuff, too, has been thoroughly 
pigeon-holed and card-indexed in every 
director’s well-ordered brain. No 
audience weeps as naturally and unaf- 
fectedly as a motion picture crowd, be- 
cause it can cry without fear of detec- 
tion. Consequently a director need use 
only the simplest of methods te -open 
the sympathetic tear ducts. 

A good close-up of a little child reg- 
istering hunger or sorrow is one of the 
trustiest sob-inducers. Any pictured 
sorrow of childhood brings a ready tear. 
Witness Marie Doro, who caused much 
quiet, if amused, sadness offering. her 
plate for more in “Oliver Twist.” Addi- 
tional evidence was the sight of the 
little sick children in Mae Mur- 
ray’s “The Primrose Ring” and 
the plight of those delightful 
youngsters who could not find 
their father in Mary Pickford’s 
“Hulda from Holland,” also the 
death of Olga Petrova’s little son 


She rescued her 
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in “The Light Within.” 

Another sad, sad scene which the 
director uses frequently to make his 
audience cry is that of the poor girl 





alone in a big city and unable to find 


ing landlady necessarily hovers in 
the distance. 

And now we arrive at another 
psychological puzzle of the screen. 
In the darkest moment of her life 


— every heroine of this type makes a 


beef stew over her solitary gas jet 
thus wilfully adding to her own 
sorrows—and those of the occu- 
pants of orchestra seats—by en- 
raging the landlady. It is custom- 
ary for her to empty a threadbare 
purse to buy the ingredients. Then 
in her distracted state as if to 
heighten the effect of a generally 
thin time she permits the stew to 
burn so that the landlady has no 
alternative but to turn her out on 
the street. 

Personally it takes the edge off our 
sorrow somewhat to find that the lovely 
girl adds onions to her stew, but she 
aearly always does. Most directors seem 
to think the landlady would not find 
her out if she did not. You remember 
with what keen relish Madge Kennedy 
sniffed at the fragrant white vegetable 
in “The Fair Pretender,” and how Mil- 
dred Manning in O. Henry’s “The 
Third Ingredient” encountered.ali sorts 
of adventures because she simply in- 
sisted upon having that one onion for 
her evening meal. Clara Kimball 
Young did most of her suffering in 
“The Easiest Way” in a hall-bedroom. 

In cold reality there are, of course, 
few things sadder than a hall-bedroom. 
But when the lights are out, the heroine 
is beautiful and the orchestra plays 
“Annie Laurie’—weil, there simply is 
none sadder, that’s all. 

Death-bed scenes are always 
pathetic, if it is the good who die 
young. Norma Talmadge had a tragic 
death as the little seamstress in “The 
Ghost of Yesterday,” the picturization 


work. Usually her background is a of Rupert Hughes’ “Two Women.” 
shabby furnished room Benjamin Chapin gave the death of 
with one gas jet. A Lincoln’s young mother in 
stern and uncompromis- ——— “Tire Son of Democracy” 







~ such reality that many who 
\ saw it could not remain for 
4 the rest of the performance, 
| because it wakened memories 
in their own lives. 
j Further along in the sob 
j| category come the sacrifices 
of those who assume an- 
other’s guilt to save a friend 
3 and the separation of sweet- 
hearts. In “Tess 
of the Storm 
Country” Mary 
Pickford assumed 
a lot of blame 
(Continued on 
page 116) 
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“Laughter Hall,” Undertaker Parsons’ Hollywood home. 

































my prospectives, the better my annual showing, the 
better my annual income. 
I was a wholesale dealer in frights, chills, 
scares and shocks. 
That I was good at scaring is at- 
tested by the fact that the Mis- 
souri insurance records show 
that I secured over one million 
dollars worth of new clients 
each year, for ten years. 
Thus I began figuring how 
much greater a man Charlie 
Chaplin was than I. 
Chaplin made them laugh and 
forget their cares while I was busy 
on quite the reverse.e 
For each laugh Chaplin caused, I 
caused a fear. 
Then I read a novel. It was “Tarzan of 
the Apes” and I decided right there that I 
was going into 
the motion pic- 
ture business. 
The story 
appealed to 
me. That it 
was a success, 
was more the 
fault of the di- 


A few slender 
half-tones, 
suggesting 
“Smiling 
Bill’s” slim- 
ness. 


“Smiling Bill” Parsons 


OR ten years, my daily con- 
versations consisted of tell- 
ing men they should prepare 
against the day the grim 

reaper tolled off their names, or 
advising wives and mothers to see 
to it they were taken care of when 
their loved ones passed away. 

No day in my existence but what 
I was warning men against death 
by accident, or heart failure. 

I was an insurance agent. 

It was my business to scare peo- 
ple almost to death in order to get 
them to fortify their families 
against the day when they would 
be left alone in the world. 

The greater my ability to scare 
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rector and the able artists who portrayed the difficult parts. 

But while I was at the studio one day, our director sug- 
gested that I would make a good comedian. 

“Come on Bill” he teased, “‘let’s make a comedy between 
scenes.” 

And I consented. 

do not want to appear egotistical, but that comedy 
when it was finished, made me laugh—and then and there 
Smiling Bill Parsons was born to immortality. 

Right there I decided that being a screen comedian hel 
its advantages over telling people about train wrecks, skid- 
ding autos, ptomaine poisoning and other forms of shuffling 
off—and then the Goldwyn people insisted that I make one 
every two weeks. 





SREY 


I guess I am doing all right for I have gotten letters 
from some of the people I talked into an insurance policy 
telling me that I helped them prolong their lives by mak- 
ing them happier—so I am performing some good function 
to offset my years of morbidity. 

And strange to say, I’m not so crazy about myself as a 
comedian but I have a wonderful time, meet lots of won- 
derful people and now once in a while someone points at 
me and smiles—and that’s worth all the effort of putting 
on grease paint and working under a bunch of hot electric 
lights. 

AND I AM GOING TO HAVE A NEW LEADING 
WOMAN IN EVERY PICTURE SO THEY CAN’T SAY 
rM IN LOVE W ITH MY CO-STAR. 


“A 


A Dog That mei an on Tax 


By Grace 


arns $so a week and he 


E earns $5 
H income tax. 
That sounds like a regular 

Reams and reams are written about 
and he never reads the stuff. 
regular actor at all, does it? 

In fact he’s a regular actor—and he isn’t. He’s Teddy, 
the Great Dane, Mack Sennett’s dog actor. And besides 
the fifty financial bones a week, he gets six soup bones. 

So whoever talked about leading a dog’s life didn’t mean 
Teddy’s life a-tall. 

Teddy is the only 
income tax. 

Of course nobody pretends, smart as Teddy is, that he 
went up to the Federal Building and swore to a statement 
about his income,—as to whether he owned income prop- 
erty or had a wife and children dependent on him. In 
fact he has no curiosity at all about his children. He did 
follow his master, Joe Simpkins, up to the income tax 
office—as a sort of “Exhibit A,”—and he did emit a loud 
confirmatory bark when Joe declared Teddy was an actor. 
Which again makes him a regular actor. 

As a matter of fact, Teddy doesn’t care 
in Jerusalem about his income, 

Anyhow, he says, what 
with fifty dollars a week? 

Of course there’s the beauty chase. 
Even a dog has to be all dolled up 


pays $25 a year 
actor, doesn’t it? 

him every week, 
That doesn’t sound like a 


dog in the world that pays an 


« whoop 
except the bones 
could a dog do 


like a society woman at least 
once a week. He must be 
carefully examined for 


signs of mange, and he 
has to have applied 
to him the most 
expensive 


Kingsley 


(and smelly) flea eradicator ever put on the market. 
And on his day off, does Teddy spend money on prize 
fights or the opera or chickens? Of course not. If he 
has time and opportunity he sometimes stages a dog fight 
with some other studio canine, but there’s no purse, for 
Teddy is a real sport and disdains the professional stuff. 
He has no taste for music,—except when his master Joe 
Simpkins plays the accordeon, when he loves to accompany 
him in an amateurish 
way. Simpkins has a 
nice little pe nsion fixed 
for Teddy in case any- 
thing happens to him, 






























All Gloria Swan- 


son’s pleading, 


Joe, or to Teddy and the widest 
himself. You see we iene 
Teddy does stunts a 


induce the baby, 
a studio visitor, 
to leave off crying. 


some times. 






































Old Hartwell’s 
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The old man was the town drunk- 
ard, but the son lived it down 


<7 By Frances Denton 


} 
and his gloating face revealed all too plainly 
how he relished this choice bit of scandal. 


\ The proprietor hesitated at the threshold 
y 


&. 





ILL HARTWELL stood in 

the door of his smithy, a 

scowl in his face, black hate 

in his heart. They were 
coming; far down the road he 
could see a crowd of men and boys 
led by lantern-jawed, self-righteous Deacon Grimes, the 
one most persistent in his persecution of Bill’s old drunken 
tather. 

They had reached the line of poplars at the turn now, 
and Bill could see that they carried a motley assortment 
of the implements of vengeance—whips, clubs, shovels, 
anything that would serve to overpower his mighty 
strength. In the rear two men bore a bucket of smoking 
tar swinging from a pole. Another rail was carried on 
high; and several small boys clutched leaking feather pil- 
lows, as they hurried excitedly along. 

So they had made up their minds to rid the town of him 
and his father, had they? He hadn’t given ’em enough last 
night when he smashed in the jail door with an ax, put 
maudlin old Tom over his shoulder and carried him home. 
. . . Deacon Grimes had had the old man arrested 
when he was sleeping off his liquor in the sun. 

Bill’s father was the town drunkard, as his father had 
been before him. Thus the taint seemed hereditary, though 
Bill, himself, hated liquor with all the strength of his soul. 
It had made him an outcast, an embittered Ishmaelite with 
every man’s hand against him—except, of course, as they 
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through his skill. But from the 


been closed to him because he was 
old Tom Hartwell’s son. 

But in spite of this, he loved his father. The gentle, 
sunny-tempered old man harmed no one but himself—Bill 
saw to that. How could they hound him as they did? 

Bill flexed the muscles of his arms and waited grimly. 
Let them come; he’d show them. 

The crowd halted some distance from the blacksmith 
shop, and engaged in consultation. It would be best to 
persuade Bill to go peacefully, if they could. They could 
eventually overpower him, of course; but it was certain 
that somebody would get badly mussed up in the assault. 
The deacon stepped forward as spokesman. 

“We've made up our minds that this town ain’t big 
enough to hold you and your father any longer. The rest 
of us are decent, law-abidin’ people, and we don’t want ye. 
If ye give us your word to go peaceable, well and good. If 
ye don’t—” He made a threatening gesture toward the 
bucket of tar. 

Bill picked up a sledge and advanced a step or two. 
“You get out of here and mind your dwn business, you old 
hypocrite, or I’ll give you something worse than tar and 
feathers.” 

The deacon danced with rage. “Ye ungodly son of 
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perdition! 
yelled. 

Bill started forward, and the deacon as suddenly re- 
treated. Bill laughed contemptuously and stepped back. 
Then he saw that the mob was advancing with concerted 
action. They evidently meant business. 

Bill considered. Single-handed he was no match for 
them; and he thought of his father lying helpless and 
asleep upstairs. He stepped quickly inside the shop. 

A shower of sticks and stones came through the door- 
way. The space was narrow, not admitting more than two 
men at a time. Bill, with uplifted sledge, took his stand 
beside it. 

There was an interruption as a tall, scholarly-looking, 
shabbily-dressed man made his way toward the crowd. 
‘Hi, here comes the minister!’ sounded the cry of several 
small boys, from their vantage points of observation. 

“Stop!” cried the Reverend Lane, indignantly. ‘What 
does this mean? Have we gone back to the age of witch- 
craft and the stake, that you stone a fellow being?” 

There was an interlude, while the deacon and his co- 
horts attempted to explain. The minister shook his head. 
“And is this your Christianity?” he cried. “Let the man 
alone; I will talk to him.” 

“He'll brain you with his sledge,’ cried the deacon as 
the minister started for the shop. 

Bill stepped forward and met the newcomer half way. 
Then the mob circled around and almost gained the door 
behind him. Bill jumped back. The minister, see- 
ing the mob’s treachery, spoke bitter, scathing 
words. ‘Go home; go home, and hang your heads 
in shame! Have you forgotten the words of the 
blessed Christ ?—‘Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone.’ ”’ 

Some of the men looked sheepish and dropped 
their clubs. Others whispered together, and pres- 
ently only Deacon Grimes remained to consider 
the bucket of tar smoking, neglected, in 
the street. Bill was angrily explain- 
ing to the minister why he had 
broken in the door of the jail. 

“My father is harmless: 

they ll let him alone or 

I'll know the 
why.” 

With a kindy 
hand on Bill’s 
shoulder Lane 
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I’ll teach ye to misname your betters!” he 


reason 
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quieted him. ‘It is mostly their fault,” he admitted, ‘but 
something must be done. Suppose you come over to the 
parsonage for supper tonight, and we’ll talk things over.” 

Bill muttered a dazed acceptance of the invitation. Eat 
at the minister’s house? It was unbelievable! And after 
the minister was gone, soundly berating the still irate 
deacon for his lack of Christian charity, Bill’s manner still 
indicated mystification. “Me, invited to eat with the 
preacher. Well, I'll be damned!” 

That night marked the beginning of a new life for Bill 
Hartwell. For the first time in his history he was received 
as an equal in a refined, though humble, home. He sat at 
a decent, well-ordered table, a man with other men. After- 
ward the events of that evening merged into a pleasant 
haze in his memory, all but one: The picture of Mary 
Lane as she stood in the kitchen doorway, a smile of wel- 
come on her lips, her face, above her green-checked apron, 
rosy with the exertion of preparing the meal. remained 
etched forever on his heart, as a diamond cuts a pane. 

The minister and his daughter tactfully ignored Bill's 
natural embarrassment, and little by little self-conscious- 
ness left him and a new dignity came into his bearing. 
Minister Lane spoke of Bill’s father, whom he advised Bil 
to treat exactly as if he were ill, for the craving for liquor 
was a disease, and sometimes curable. Bill went home 
with a new hope in his heart. 

As he left the house he passed a dapper young man who 
stopped and stared at him. This was Ed Jones, who had 
been making his headquarters at Matherville for some 
time, and who had set all the girls in the place a-flutter 
with his sophisticated dress and manner. Ed hailed from 

the city, that place of enchantment to 

bucolic minds. Reputing to beasalesman 

for a religious publishing house, Ed had 

made a good impression upon unworldly 

and simple-hearted Reverend Lane; and 

was received in his home without ques- 

tion. Mary Lane was the most attrac- 

tive girl in town, therefore Ed was glad 

to avail himself of the hospitality. He 

wondered now what this uncouth black- 
smith had been doing there. 

The next afternoon, as Ed and Mary saun- 

tered down the shady path from the ceme- 

tery, Mary told him exultantly that 

the Ladies’ Aid Society had at last 

succeeded in raising money 

enough to pay for paint- 

ing the church. The 

hundred dollars was 

safe in her 

keeping as 

treasurer. 

With  ap- 

parent 


Mag was the busi- 
ness partner of the 
sketch. The in- 
domitable proprie- 
tress otf the 
Delmonico saloon 
was all that such 
an executive should 
be, as the saloon 
loungers were well 
aware of. 
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Mag, holding Ed’s head in her 

arms, looked up as they were leading 

Bill away. “Stop them,” she cried to 

the trembling girl at her side. “He 
ain’t no thief!” 


indifference Ed congratulated her, but his sharp wits were 
busy. Mary was desirable in herself; plus a hundred dol- 
lars she was a windfall. 

They gave scant attention to the Smith girls, two village 
belles passing; nor did they notice the girls’ jealous-eyed 
chagrin at Ed’s evident desire to get rid of them. Jealousy 
is a seed of suspicion. Said one injured Smith maiden to 
the other: “I don’t think much of Mary Lane since she’s 
been chasing around with that city fellow. I think we’d 
better be careful. Maybe we—” 

Their two heads went together. 
joined them and gossip fairly buzzed. 

Minister Lane came down the steps as Mary and Ed 
entered the parsonage gate. In the strong sunlight, the 
shabbiness of his worn clothes was glaringly apparent. 
Involuntarily Mary glanced at his feet 
and Ed’s glance followed. The minis- 
ter’s shoes had been patched until there 
was no longer room for a patch to hold. 
A resentful look chased the sunshine 
from Mary’s face, and Ed was quick to 
interpret it. “I don’t suppose your 
father receives a very generous salary 
here,” he murmured sympathetically. 


Presently other girls 
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hate this place. But father—” She 
hesitated. ‘Father says his clothes are 
too shabby—” 

“By George! Why didn’t I think of 
it before?” Apparently Ed had had 
an inspiration. “I can invest that hun- 
dred dollars for you, Mary; and double 
the money in a week. Can’t you bor- 
row it?” . 

Mary shrank from him in 
“Oh, no! It isn’t mine.” 

“But you won’t need to use it on the 
church for a week or so. Nobody will 
be the wiser. It’s a dead sure thing or I 
wouldn’t mention it. You'll have the 
Ladies’ Aid money back and enough 

extra to buy your father some good 
clothes. Then you could get away 
from Matherville.” 

Mary thought of the unweary- 
ing patience and faith of her 
father, of his many acts of 
unselfishness, of the ingrat- 
itude and narrowness of 
those who profited. And 

they wouldn’t even 
— see that he had 

> whole and de- 
cent shoes! 

e D Oo 
you 





alarm. 








think it wou'd be right?” she wavered. 


“Why not?” he retorted. “You're only borrowing it, 
and you can’t lose. Think what it will mean to you.” 

She took a vase from the top of the parlor organ, and 
upturning it, poured out a roll of bills and silver, which 
she counted and handed over to Ed. 

“T don’t know,” she faltered. “If anything should hap- 
pen—”’ 

“Nothing’s going to happen,” Ed assured her, putting 
the money carefully where it would be safe—to him. 

A little later, as she stood on the porch bidding him 
cood-bye, the Smith girls and their cronies passed. Whole- 
heartedly, Mary waved her hand at them. But with ele- 
vated noses, they ignored her greeting. Mary recognized 
the “cut direct.” Surprised at the rebuff, Mary slowly en- 
tered the house. What had she done? 

In the meantime Bill Hartwell had 
taken Minister Lane’s advice and was 
making a desperate attempt to cure his 
father of the habit that was ruining him. 
He had taken away all of old Tom’s 


the same name, 


hides geome pocket money and _ confiscated his 
Skea ary Warre : or a , 
widenas ae Burr Whiskey. “I’m going to keep you in 


bed a while and give you just enough of 








“Tt isn’t enough to call a salary,” 
flashed Mary. “And not only that, but 
they’re behind in their payments. I 
wish we could go somewhere else—I 


Be POE ae haiesiaxes Dorothy Hagar 
Deacon Grimes ...oss soe: Graham Pette 
Steven Marvin........ Edwin J. Brady 
PO Seswescs William J. Ellingford 


this at a time to taper you off grad- 
ually, Dad,” he said, measuring out a 
drink. “You're killin’ yourself and 


you’ve got to quit.” 
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In vain the old man, writhing in the appetite of the con- 
firmed alcoholic, begged and pleaded. Bill was firm. 
Mary was not long kept in ignorance of what the girls’ 
attitude indicated. In the morning’s mail she received a 
note: a curt statement to the effect that because of her 
‘scandalous behavior” the Ladies’ Aid had decided to elect 
Jennie Baxter treasurer. And would Mary hand over im- 
mediately the funds she had in her charge? 
Poor Mary! When she was able to think co- 
herently, she started on a run for the hotel. Un- 
less sie could get the money back from Ed she 
would be accused of embezzling the church’s 
funds! 
In front of the hotel sat the usual aggrega- 
tion of small-town loafers. To Mary, in her 
agitation, the thought of attracting attention 
was unbearable; it seemed as if everyone 
must know what she: had done. ; 
So she hurried to the 
rear of the hotel and 
climbed the stairway to 
the second floor, too full 
of her trouble to realize 
the hazards her reputa- 
tion faced in defying the 
village proprieties. 
She knocked on the door 
of Ed’s room, and to the 
Summons, “Come in,” 
turned the knob. Ed, who 
was dressed to go out, started 
in surprise, at the sight of her. 
“Oh, Ed, I must have that 
money back!” cried Mary, 
thrusting forward the girls’ 
letter, with a 
trembling hand. 
Ed was calm. 


This was just 


he had 
wished for, and 
Mary ’s coming 
alone to his hotel 
was another card 
in his hand. 

“Tm sorry, 
dear; but I’ve al- 
ready _ invested 
it,’ he said. “I 
can’t get it back 
now.”’ 

It was true he 
had “invested” 
most of it—but in 
his hotel bar bill. 

Mary collapsed. “What shall I do?” she moaned. “I’m 
ruined. I'll be punished as a common thief!” 

Ed ruminated. He wanted this girl—but there was a 
good reason why he couldn’t have her; he had left his wife, 
Mag Jones, back in Arizona. But Mag didn’t know where 
he was, and if he could keep Mary in ignorance of her 

Suddenly he opened his arms. “I love you, Mary,” he 
whispered. “Marry me and I'll get the money in the city, 
and pay it back to you.” 

Mary Lane was in desperate straits. It would kill her 
father to have her arrested as an embezzler. But she knew, 
suddenly, that she did not love Ed. As she hesitated, steps 
were heard advancing. Too late to close the door, Ed saw 
the proprietor hesitate at the threshold, staring at Mary, 
and his gloating face, as he hurried on, revealing too plainly 
how he relished this choice bit of scandal. 

Wretched, Mary gave in to the unavoidable. 
settles it,” she said hopelessly. 


what 


“That 
I'll have to marry you. 


Magazine 


In vain the old man, 
writhing inthe appetite 
of the confirmed alco- 
holic, begged and 
pleaded. Bill was firm. 
“You're killing your- 
self Dad,” he said 
softly. “And you’ve 
got to quit!” 


He'll tell every 
soul in town that 
he saw me here.” 

Ed passed his 
arm around her 

with a word of en- 
couragement, and to- 
gether they left the 
hotel. 
Driven half mad by 
his craving for liquor, old 
Tom had searched for and 
finally found, his son _ Bill's 
money sack. Hastily untying it he 
grasped a handful‘of silver. Then 
he heard Bill coming. With fumbling 
fingers the old man was trying to replace 
the string at the mouth of the sack, 
when Bill entered the door. 
Old Tom cringed like a child caught 
in theft, but with the utmost gentleness 
Bill took the sack from him. Thinking his 
father had not yet got it open, he replaced 
the string, and put the sack in his pocket. 
Then, giving the old man his drink, Bill sat 
down beside him until he thought him 
asleep, after which he changed his clothes 
and went out in search of Reverend Lane 
whom he wished to have come and see his 
father. The money he took with him. 
Bill had barely turned the key in the 
door, when the old man was at the window 
of his bedroom, watching. Presently a vil- 
lage loafer sauntered by. Tom picked up a 
chair and smashed one of thé window panes; gesticulating 
with his arm, he caught the attention of the passer-by. 
There was a brief conversation, and the clink of silver: old 
Tom lay back exhausted but happy. He would have his 
fill of the poison he craved, once more. 

As Bill passed the hotel he noticed, on the porch, a little 
crowd of men. Bill caught a name and hurried forward. 
“Yessir,” came the voice of the proprietor, “not two hours 
ago I saw Mary Lane in Ed’s room, and then they went 
away together and he’s come back alone. There's 
somepin’—”’ 

The speaker was interrupted as the blacksmith’s mighty 
fist shot through the air and collided with the speaker’s 
head. 

Ed Jones, hastily packing his suitcase, glanced out of 
the window to ascertain the cause of the disturbance be- 
low. Bill saw him, and took the front stairs at three 
jumps. But as quick as he was, Ed was quicker. He 

(Continued on page 115) 

























































































CLOSE-UPS 
EDITORIAL EXPRESSION AND TIMELY COMMENT 
LJ = 
= EALERTS, 
Trl Tel 
{\ All 
Men for France! The hour has struck for world in film productions, and, if we will act 
Films for Russia! the Motion Picture’s great- now, with the same speed we would manifest 
est service to Liberty and in meeting a little commercial demand from 
Humanity. That service is the immediate sup- New Jersey or Alabama or Montana, we should 
plying of American films to Russia, and those have small difficulty in making their celluloid 
who know declare that film in Russia is equal drive resemble a straggler’s advance. | 
to men in France—film stories, film comedies, As little things decide a battle, so-called 
educational film, propaganda film, film of agri- side issues have often decided a war. Ameri- | 
cultural instruction—these vital sheets of cellu- can films in Russia, now, will probably have a | 
loid may alone possess the power to wake the profound bearing on the destinies of centuries | 
vast shambling Bear of the North, to turn a_ to come. | 
demoralized people toward industry, and kindle It is of immeasurable significance to us that | 
the conscience of a recreant soldiery which in the single vocabulary of German commerce | |] 
Prussia has made shamefully subservient. and imperialism there is no such word as “to- | | 
Madame Botchkarova, Commander of the morrow.” | | 
celebrated “Battalion of Death,” brings the re- 2 
sounding picture battle-cry. She told a repre- | 
sentative of the Dramatic Mirror, in New York: Twice in the Not long ago the middle-aged, } 
“American filras will do more to convince my Same Place, Hebraic head of a great film | 
people of your people’s sincerity than any other manufacturing concern came | 
instrument. The more pictures of troops and from New York to visit his Los Angeles plant. | 
sailors that can be circulated in Russia, the less Among other things assuredly needing mana- 
will people believe the industrious Germans’ getial attention was the quality of the firm’s 
reports of ‘American bluff.’ Plenty of printed comedies, which had become more funereal 
matter is going around, but the Russian people than funny. , 
are skeptical of writings — pictures are visible On an automobile trip with two of his 
evidence, and they do believe them. executives the comedy subject came up, and the | 
“The Russian film manufacturers are at- department heads were loud in their derision 
tempting to effect a better circulation of film, of the trash that passed as humor. The pro- {| 
and have organized a system whereby the reels ducer endured their guffaws for awhile, and 
are taken to the various places on the circuit by then turned on them in sharp reproof: 
special messengers. ‘Boys, our comedies are no laughing matter!” 
“When I left Russia we were getting some Still less did he comprehend their shouts at 
film productions from the Nordisk company in — this sally, and when miles had been rolled in on | 
Copenhagen. These were generally liked, and the specdometer, and they were still chuckling, 
their principal leading man, Harrison, has be- he exclaimed, with exasperated finality: | 
come immensely popular. One of their recent Say— now quit it, will you! I tell you again, 
successful American films was the serial, ‘The ur comedies are not to be laughed at!” 
Black Box.’ Each episode drew a crowded on 
house everywhere in Russia. Chaplin is enor- 
mously successful, and Max Linder has a wide The Fading Our lively old friend, the fight, is 
vogue. ; . . Fight in a bad way. For more than | 
[There are other fields in which America ; half a dozen years he has been | |! 
can help Russia onward and upward, such as_ the pep of weak plots, the hope of half-baked | 
educational films along agricultural lines, par- actors and the refuge of hard-pressed directors. 
ticularly those showing methods of intensive People used to gasp at Bill Farnum’s fights, or 
farming, of which the peasants know little or Fairbanks’. Thousands of audiences have | 
nothing.” patiently endured four reels and a half of maud- 
Here is a delicate point in Mme. Botchka- lin picture for one fight at the finish. But have 
rova’s message: “By no means send pictures you noticed?—it takes more than a fight to hold 
which lay stress on the democracy under which them now. There are several ways of looking 
you are governed. The Russian people resent at this. Life today is just one jolt after another. 
anything that has the appearance of outside One screen fight is pretty much like any other 
influence, and they will not accept advice as to screen fight, after all. Audiences are’ really 
government coming from a foreign country. rising in artistic appreciation and are demanding | 
The Russians want to work out their own something more of their producers than a handy 
salvation.” set of knuckles at the finale. 
But German propaganda is doing just that Honor awaits the director who will invent a 
thing—very subtly. The motion picture in- handy and unfailing kick to take the place of 
dustry is being organized on a tremendous scale the fading fight. The honor is that he will be 
in Germany. Yet the United States leads the the most copied man in the universe. 
J 
——— = 
— =) 
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The Costly In the early days of picture-mak- 
Picture. ing the stage producer’s answer to 

effects of the screen set against 
effects on the stage was: “Well, you can get that 
sort ef thing for nothing—just go out and 
photograph it. If we do it, on the stage, it’s 
going to cost a lot of money. ” That argument 
was true then, but it’s most untrue now. In 
1912 few five-reelers cost half as much as a very 
ordinary theatrical mounting. In 1918 the 
average five-reel picture costs as much to put on 
as a New York production by Klaw& Erlanger. 
In these six years the picture producers have 
called upon the customer, the builder, the fur- 
nisher and the decorator for their finest, while 
performers’ salaries and the expectations of the 
public have, hand in hand, gone out of sight. 

This is a fact that should be realized, and 
most certainly is not, by good writers. The 
novelist and the dramatist who begin to write for 
the screen today write in anything—crowds, 
buildings, set after set—— because they feel that 
these things come easily, by a sort of magicy per- 
haps, to the maker of motion pictures. As a 
matter of fact the time is not coming, but is at 
hand, when the photoplaywright should be - 
careful about changing scenes, as careful c 
crowds and as parsimonious of mere sation 
effects as his brother who writes for the limited 
stage. Thus only will the man who produces 
his play be enabled to produce what the author 
does specify and must have in a perfect, or 
neariy-perfect, manner. The movies are out ot 
their days of quantity, and well into the day 
of quality. 
~ 

The Poison The compass points to North 
| on and South, and the West to Re- 

juvenation—on the screen. New 
York may be renowned as possessing a big town, 
Illinois is great for corn, Indiana for literature 
and Ohio for tires—but all of them are darned 
poor places for a man to come back in. Hero 
or villain, leading or misleading lady, if ways are 
to be mended, deeds atoned, or the soul’s valves 
ground, it must be done west of the Mississippi. 
West of the Missouri will give even better re- 
sults. While not deprecating the splendid calm 
of the Rockies, the imaginative repose of the 
great plains and the spiritual purge of the fiery 
desert, aren’t we becoming a bit orthodox in 
making the American West the univeral pana- 
cea? Why, we all know that skunks grow on 
the range occasionally! So why can’t we admit 
that the city has a wallop which may sometimes 
nspire—and acknowledge that to a lot of great 
folks the middle west has been a land of service 
or a valley of dreams? If the East is poison the 
scenarioist did the job. 


> 
L 2 


Mr. Griffith’s The sun-plays of David Wark 
Dicsmal Colts have been culogized, or dis- 

sected, by reviewers from the 
Avenue de l’Opera to the local weekly on 
Sunset Boulevard, the street where the mahster 
makes ’em—yet in all this brave phalanx of re- 
portial talent Mr. Griffith’s favorite critic—his 
personal critic—is not to be found. 


Mr. Griffith’s personal critic never criticises 
except on demand—by Mr. Griffith. He is the 
Griffith chauffeur, the same who drove the huge 
Fiat last year, and who is this year behind the 
wheel of the Packard limousine. 

He was among the many who were com- 
pletely muddled by the ancient intricacies of 
that crazy-quilt, “Intolerance.” 

“How do you like it?” asked the producer, 
as they surveyed the first run of “Hearts of the 
World.” 

The chauffeur turned with an expression 

akin to fervent gratitude. “Boss,” he said, 
“thank God they ain’t no Romans in this one!” 
@ 
A big group of motion 
picture exhibitors, repre- 
senting all of the United 
States, convened in New York recently, and in 
the course of general convention business took 
a straw vote on stellar popularity in their re- 
spective territories. That vote found clay feet 
on some of the supposedly all-gold gods, and a 
few of those not in the alleged top-notch class 
showed surprising strength. 

It might be presumed that the Chaplin en- 
thusiasm would be unanimous, yet who would 
have predicted equal favor, in this convention, 
for William Farnum? Though a sterling and 
reliable actor, he has been cumbered with some 
pretty re plays. Yet they were a unit for him. 

W.S. Hart came in for a lot of harsh criti- 
cism from these men whose only reviews are 
the reports of their cashiers. Particularly were 
the Westerners against him. 

While not unanimously acclaimed, Norma 
Talmadge and Mae Marsh were strong favorites 
in all sections. 

The convention didn’t care much about 
Petrova, Nazimova, Constance Talmadge or 
Mabel Normand. 

And therewere four votes against the super- 
nal and infallible favorite, Mary Pickford! 


Who Are Favorites 


In Your Town? 


~? 


« 


The Famous Players-Lasky or- 
ganization recently sent its check 
to the government for $600,000, 
in payment of Federal taxes on its combined 
manufacturing and distributing organizations. 

Paramount-Artcraft is now doing a business 
of $400,000 a week, or thereabouts. And Par- 
amount-Artcraft has a fifth of the gross busi- 
ness done by the entire industry in the United 
States. The gross box-office income of the 
country hovers around $4,000,000 a week. 

While this is a healthy condition, and repre- 
sents an unprecedented expenditure for amuse- 
ment and diversion — which is in these times 
even more necessary than amusement — it may 
be well to call the careless enthusiast’s attention 
to the fact that in these hours of colossal ex- 
penditure other manufacturing interests account 
for almost unbelievable sums of money every 
seven days, quite without any press-agentry 
whatever. The gross business of the General 
Electric Company during a single week in May, 
for instance, is declared to have been $23,000,000. 


Income-T ax 
Revelations. 


















































She Never 
Worked 
for Griffith 








“The Million Dollar Mystery,”’ most famous of all serials, had Marguerite Snow as its heroine. 


N the course of several years’ experience in collecting data con- 


cerning the lives and works of more or less famous screen per- 
sonalities, a certain formula has become extremely familiar. If 
the person whose questionnaire one is filling out has been in pic- 


Marguerite Snow never even 


entered the Biograph Studio 


tures since they were in their now familiar infancy, the fascinating 
information comes something like this: 
“A friend of a friend of mine was working at the o!d 


Biograph”’—it is always the “old’ 
never has been a new one—‘‘and I went out to see how 
they made pictures. Well, I was sitting there watch- 
ing them, and the last thought in my mind was 
ever trying to do it myself, when a man pointed 

at me and said, ‘Who’s that little girl over 


there?’ Well, you can imagine 
prised I was. The man wanted 
me to go on right away and take 


a part in the picture. It was 
Mr. Griffith.” 
So when I discovered that 


Marguerite Snow was of the pic- 
ture infantry and realized that 
she had not pulled this line, I 
prompted her. 

‘A friend of a friend of yours 
was working out at the old Bio- 


graph—”’ 

“No,” she interrupted. “It 
was Thanhouser.”’ 

“But Griffith never directed 


at Thanhouser.”’ 

*T never worked for Mr. Grif- 
fith.”’ 

Here was a startling story—a 
girl who had been in pictures all 
this time and never been inside 
the Biograph studio, and was 
not discovered by Griffith. And 
yet they say there’s nothing new 
under the sun! 

Nor did Marguerite have to 
run away from home to go on 
the stage. If she hadn’t done it 
voluntarily her parents would, 
probably, have compelled her to 
do it. Her father was Billy 
Snow, a famous minstrel man in 
the days when it was open sea- 
son for that form of entertain- 
ment. They lived in Savannah, 
Georgia, and little Marguerite 
passed her childhood checking 
off the number of years before 
she would be permitted to be- 
come an actress. And she didn’t 
have any discouragements to en- 
counter. Her debut was in 
James O’Neill’s last revival of 
“The Count of Monte Cristo,” 
after which she was engaged by 


’ Biograph, though there 











By 
Randolph 
Bartlett 


how sur- 
A recent pho- 
tographic 
study of 
Miss 


Snow. 
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Henry W. Savage. She was one of the many “College Another startling fact—a young actress who is a wife 
Widows” and enjoyed a great deal of success before she and mother, and isn’t afraid that it will make the public 
ever heard of movies. hate her if it becomes known. Her husband is James 
In those pioneer days, successful actresses who Cruze, and a mighty 
engaged in film adventure, were a little ashamed /\ a“ PE OM SSR a fine actor too, sepa- 
of it. They regarded it as slumming, and con- ae ta ae ts ie: rated at present from 
cealed their identity, so as not to lose caste. Mar- meas” < ge tee ann his fireside by the en- 
guerite Snow was no exception. When she went a - ee tS ree tire width of the Amer- 
to work for Thanhouser she didn’t want her friends oe ee yA SE 5 ee ican continent, for the 
to know about it so she changed her name. She “4 P meee i Cruze-Snow home is in 
called herself ‘““Margaret”’ Snow. , : PD aw aes New York, and James 
“Funny, isn’t it?” she said. “But it isn’t half . 3 — 97 3 ee is at Lasky’s, in Holly- 
as funny as some of the things that actors and a ees ee E wood. 
actresses have their press agents send out to in- a Bei Miss Snow’s latest 
crease their popularity. Every time I pick up a Ss ] we screen activity is the 
moving picture tradepaper, these days, I discover > Wharton serial. “The 
that a certain star has just recovered from another aes Eagle’s Eye,” made at 
automobile accident. I wonder how she ever gets cee Ithaca, with which pa- 
time to do a picture. There’s another one that a | ee triotic creation readers 
seems to have a penchant for buying clothes, and ee — 4 of PuHoroptay are fa- 
there’s usually a story a week to this effect. It | py erect -_ miliar. Before that she 
looks to me as if she must be the buyer for a a 2 Sa ae Ms, was with George M. 
wholesale clothing house on the side. aa Cohan in “Broadway 
“It isn’t always the fault of the stars, though. | wes Jones,” and in various 
A press agent who was supposed to be keeping my Se oe ae 4 Thanhouser, Metro 
name favorably before the public very proudly — bio fa and other productions, 
one day sent me a newspaper clipping, which be- 2:6 5 tig] and of course you re- 
gar., ‘Miss Marguerite Snow disagrees with Daniel — Pg member the heroine of 
Frohman.’ I wired him asking why he didn’t have / “The Million Dollar 
me pick on some one my size, like the President ek Se ; ee Mystery.” She had 
or General Joffre.” This _is Julie Cruze, Marguerite just finished the Flynn pic- 
“What are your own diversions?” Snow’s baby—and very patriotic, too, ture when I met her. 


say we. . ° 
(Continued on page 112) 











“Playing with the baby,” she declared. 
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Boy, Page Booth 


Tarkington! 


R. TARKINGTON, we have just seen your play, 

“Seventeen,” and we believe that we present 

you, herewith, the sole and original model of 
your young man in the momentous dress-suit—that 
dress-suit which was expanded for father, cut down for 
the son, rented by the tailor and damned by the whole 
family. 

The soulful lad with the bee-stung upper lip, lan- 
guishing in the photographer’s best prop chair, is Wal- 
lace Reid, and beside him stands his mother 

At this time Geraldine Farrar’s future heavy lover 
was an inmate of Perkiomen Seminary. The year was 
1909, and eighteen summers had been made more 
glorious for Wallie’s presence on earth. With these 
known dates the class in high-angle mathematics may 
now begin to figure out Mr. Reid’s real age. 

He was then everything but an actor. He was a poet, 
an editor, a short story writer, a violinist, a bass-singer, 
a football player, a member of the track team, and a 
debater. 

After leaving school, Wallace Reid went to Newark, 
New Jersey, and began workaday life as a reporter on 
The Star. Then he went on the stage, shifted suddenly 
to cow-punching, went back into the newspaper game, 
and finally got in front of the camera. 











Colonel Mary 


of the 143d Field Artillery, U. S. A. 


ONORARY Colonels are not exactly novelties now. 

But here, fellow-patriots, is the first American Honor- 
ary Colonel in the present war: Colonel Mary Pickford, 
143d Field Artillery. 

Recently Colonel Pickford’s regiment took a long hike 
from its encampment and training quarters, in San Diego 
County, to Los Angeles. It was three days enroute, and 
the ranchers’ wives, along the dusty way, fed it and bedded 
it and coddled it to the point of almost making it a 
pageant instead of a march. At the edge of Los Angeles 
thousands of cheering people met the regiment, along with 
a score or so of newspaper men, Eastern correspondents, 
and camera men from the news weeklies. But Colonel 
Pickford was not one of these. She had gone far out into 
the ranch country, and did not meet her boys, but arrived 
with them. Previously she had paid them a visit or so 
at their official home, Camp Kearney. 

Their deadly rival's, the Grizzlies, of the same camp, call 
them ‘“Mary’s Lambs.” 
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A Vampire Tale 


The Life Story of a Russian Vampire, Told by Her- 
self, with all the Crude Force of a Russian Novel. 


AM Black, with little sin-shames in Me. No one knows to 

what Blacknesses I am driven—I do not know Myself. 

My earliest recollection is of a bright cold morning in Siberia. 
I was watching the snow-and-ice. The sun shone. Two men 
came—one a tall-dark man, in a bear coat. The other, a small 
rman, in a coat of musk-rat. The tail-dark man stabbed the 
small man in the back. The sun shone. There was an ever- 
widening pool of blood on the snow. I laughed. 

In all my little-girlhood I never saw a Russian wolf-hound. 
But I longed to play Vampires. All women are Vampires. I 
longed to play all vampires but Cleopatra. Somehow I could 
not bring myself to want to play Cleopatra when I looked out 
upon the snow-and-ice. 

And all the time—even now, in my Career—is the memory 
the cold-hot memory, that hurts me even while it makes me 
laugh—of the ever-widening pool of blood on the snow, back in 
Siberia. 

At the age of sixteen I became a member of the Russian 
Preparatory Art Ballet at Bakst Numph. This was necessary 
as preparation for the Russian Secondary School of Ballet at 
Splokvadst-Chille. After my graduation from the Preparatory 
and Secondary Schools of Ballet, I was pronounced ready for 
the Great Russian Imperial School of Ballet at Petrograd. 

There it was that the Man came into my life. He was a shoe- 
clerk who admired my dancing from his seat in the gallery of 
the Great Russian Imperial Ballet Theatre at Petrograd. 
Through a friend of his, who knew an usher, he met Me. He 
asked Me to marry him. I laughed. Always the memory of 
the pool of blood, widening. 

“Marry me, Sophie,” he had said. 

“No,” I shuddered brutally. 

A year later I read of his death. He had died. They came 
to me and said he had died in the Great Russian Imperial Hos- 
pital for the Mentally Incompetent. I know better. It was 
because of Me. 

And there was the Blackness—always. Then came the War. 
And I had a cable from the Gump Company of America to 
come across—and be their little Russian Vamp. I came. My 
brothers were both in the War—with the New Government, the 
latest new one. And as for Myself, I felt that I could do more 
for Free Russia in America than I ever could at home. 

And from the first, this America—so like a little laughing 
child—has captured Me. Since taking up my work as the 
Russian Vamp of the Gump Company, I have thought less 
and less of the ever-widening pool of blood on the ice-and-snow. 
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rand Crossing 


|’ was Up to Dorothy 
She had to Do It 

To Take the “sh!” 

Out of Gish 

Gish Never 

Stood for Pep 

You Know That 

Until Dorothy 

Came Along, 

As “The Little Disturber;” 
Stuck Out her Tongue, 
Wore a Saucy Tam 

On Black Bobbed Hair, 
And Did a Swing-walk 
Across the Screen. 

Dorothy Did It. 

It was Up to her 

And she’s Doing it Now. 


When 

I Went Up to See her, she 
Was Having her Nails Done 
She Couldn't Bite ‘em; and 
Everybody 

Was Giving her Advice 
About her Personal Appearan 
(She Had to Speak 





s “The Little Disturber”’ in 


OWS oo ” 
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Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the 
transfer-point for players on their 
flittings from coast to coast. 


Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” 



























At “Hearts of the World.’’) 
“My teeth are Chattering,” 
She Said Seriously: 

“IT Might take 

My Knitting with Me; 

But I'll be 

So Nervous, 

The Needles'll Click, 


And Spoil Everything.” 


“Mary Pickford 

Made a Grand Speech,” 

Encouraged the Manicurist. 

“Ves, I Know,” said 

Dorothy. “But 

Mary’s so Wonderful anyway; so 

Witty, and 

I'm not; I’m Sure 

To Disappoint Them. 

I Hate to Do It—” 
“Marguerite Clark 

Spoke Here; she 

Made a Grand Speech.” 

“Ves,” said Dorothy. 

“IT Admire Miss Clark 

So Much.” 

“T Should Think, 

Miss Gish,” Said 

The Manicurist, “that you 

Would Have Brought 

Your ‘Little Disturber’ 
costume 

With You.” 

‘I Know,” said Dorothy 
sadly ; 
“IT Know. I Should Have. 

If 
They’d Only Told Me 
I Know—” 








“Hearts of the World.” 


She was Almost 

In Tears, 

And Biting her Nails. 
But Just the Same, 
At the Theatre, 





p> When the Little Disturber 


Bounced Out on the Stage, 
And Told Them 
How Scared she was, much 
Preferring an Air Raid, 
Or the Trenches 
To a Personal Appearance— 
Everybody Sympathized with her, so 
She forgot all about it; and, 
Exiting, 
Did the “Little Disturber’s” 
Own Funny Swing-walk— 
And Brought Down the House. 


You can’t Put 
The Little Disturber 
On Paper. 


‘I don’t Ever 

Want to Go 

‘Over There’ 

Again,” she Says. 

“Tm Glad 

I'm an American. 

Going Across, 

General Pershing Said he 
Wanted to Meet me; but I 

Was So Scared, being Alone, and 


‘ Feeling Kind of Strange, 


I Stuck in my State-room, until 
Two Days before Landing. 

When I finally Met him, he 

Asked me where I’d Been; and said 
He had Wanted to Meet me, ever since 
Lillian and I 

Had Entertained him and his Men 
In Mexico, 

On the Screen 

I Wish 

I'd Thought 

To Have my Picture Taken 

With him,” said Dorothy. 


And there’s 

Mrs. Gish, mother of 

The Gishes. 

Her name is Mae, and 
She’s as young as that. 
Both the Gishes 

Are Unspoiled; and I Think 
Mrs. Gish, mother of 

The Gishes, has 

A Whole Lot to Do with it. 
There should be 

An Interview with her. 

I'd Like to Write it. 
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HIS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 


\\ 





Warm Words, Likely 
N “The Marriage Lie,” I noticed that while Carmel My- 
ers and the villain were having an earnest discussion, 
strong puffs of smoke floated across the room. Maybe 
“Pete Props” forgot the direction of the wind when he ht 
his pipe off the set. 
FRED HuTCHINSON, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Yes—Many Actresses Should Be Stenographers 
WOULD like to contribute my plea to the many com- 
plaints that come from all sides relative to the “effi- 
cient” stenographers who appear in office scenes in pic- 
tures. It is really pathetic to see some two-fingered typists 
in a big office where only experts would really fit in with 
the air of efficiency and luxury. 
M. E. J., Camden, N. J. 


Perhaps Burbank Produced the Picture 
N “Broadway Bill,” featuring Harold Lockwood, I no- 
ticed that in the scene where the camp boss was instruct- 
ing his men to tumble a tree on Lockwood that the tree 
they were cutting was a silver birch. Yet, when it landed, 
the tree was a pine. 
FRANCIS J. Brissy, Detroit, Mich. 


We’re Not a Pilot, but It Seems Wrong to Us 

ESSUE HAYAKAWA anc Jack Holt in “The White 

Man’s Law” head an expedi:‘on into the Hinterland of 
Africa for “White Gold” or Ivory. Upon their return it 
is Falkland’s (Jack Holt’s) desire to explore a certain 
stream. Guingis (Sessue Hayakawa) agrees to go with 
him so the two start out in a boat with a negro rowing 
up stream. They are to meet Guingis’ father and the 
expedition at the second night’s camp. Guingis discovers 
the fact that Falkland is married and since Falkland has 
been trifling with Guingis’ sweetheart there is naturally a 
struggle in which the occupants of the boat are thrown into 
the water. During the fight the boat floats down stream 
at a fairly good pace. Falkland reaches the boat, over- 
comes the African and we next see him pursuing his way 
down stream at a speed that would put a motor boat to 
shame. Then lo and behold! he reaches Guingis’ father 
waiting at the second night’s camp and all the time I 
thought that they had followed their course up stream just 
as they were doing when lost to our view. 

Mrs. A. K. J., Portland, Ore. 


Did You See the Ark Around? 


N “Rich Man, Poor Man,” Marguerite Clark returns 

through a terrific thunderstorm to find her mother dead. 

According to the insert, ““They find her several hours after- 

ward.” The doctor is sent for, calls, and leaves, and all 
the time the storm rages without. Some thunderstorm. 
W. H. Price, New York. 





The Will to Live! 

N an episode of “The Fighting Trail,” “Shoestring” is 

driving a wagon containing a load of nitro-glycerine, 
when along comes the villain and takes a shot at the 
wagon. Instead of ‘Shoestring’ being blown to bits, he 
seems to be only mildly injured. In another episode a man 
is shot in a running duel, but each time he got up and kept 
right on running. How do they do it? 

ELMER A. BIERSACH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Skinner’s Dress Suit Again 
N ‘“Twenty-One,” a Bryant Washburn picture, the star 
leaves his residence to visit a dive in the slums appar- 
ently in the evening as we see his automobile lighted on the 
inside when he drives away—yet when he joins Dixie, the 
girl he instructed his servant to ask to wait for him as he 
would be detained, she tells him that it is very original for 
him to be wearing his evening clothes ‘n the afternoon. 
Mrs. R. J. N., Venice, Calif. 


SOME Moonlight! 
HEN the “Night Shift” of the munition workers were 
toiling in the Ninth Episode of the ‘“Eagle’s Eye,” 
the sun was shining in through the windows in all its splen- 
dor and glory. 
W. P. V., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Imagine Being a Barber There! 
AN you explain how Tarzan, in “Tarzan of the Apes,” 
apparently a normal youth, could grow to maturity 
without any sign of a beard? Was he born with a safety 
razor or did he shave with that knife he found in the hut? 
A. V. SEEDs, Philadelphia. 
S’matter is Right 
N “Exile,” featuring Mme. Petrova, the villain, Perez, 
was conversing with his wife. He extended his hand 
towards her. A “close-up” was shown of his wife and the 
villain’s hand was also shown. It was his right hand. 
When the camera flashed back to the scene the villain was 
withdrawing his left hand. S’matter, Pop? 
D. W. B., Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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For the Conservation of Water 
N Ann Pennington’s “The Antics of Ann” I noticed one 
mistake. 
After Ann ran away and married Tom Randall, her 


father starts out to find her (presumably). 
he gets out and removes the radiator cap. 
has no water. 

He goes to the nearest house for water which proves to 
be the place in which Tom and Ann are living. In his 
excitement he leaves the house, forgetting the water. In 
the next scene he is back at the hotel telling Ann’s sister 
the news. 

How did he get back to the hotel without water? 
automobile! ! 


The car stops, 
It smokes: he 


Some 


FLORENCE SMITH, Dundee, Ill. 


Tlave a Heart! 


REALIZE, of course, that France manufactures some of 

the finest silk stockings, and that possibly they are 
cheaper there than here (I paid two and a half for the last 
pair I bought) but still do you really think Marie (Lillian 
Gish) in “Hearts of the World” would be quite likely to 
insist on silk hosiery to wear while going through the peri!s 
of life in a town in the hands of the enemy? I wonder! 

Moreover, picking potatoes and wandering in the fields 
is rather hard on hosiery, isn’t it? She surely must have 
had a large supply. 


B. M. L., New York. 


Perhaps It Rained on Him 

N the ninth episode of “The Buil’s Eye” I saw Ed Cody 

climb down a rope ladder and mount his horse and pur- 
sue the outlaws with his face all dirty. After riding some 
distance he comes to a halt and his face is clean. I didn’t 
see him wash it nor was it likely that he would have put 
powder on. 

C. W. Youncstare., Danville, Il. 


“Ain't It the Truth?” 
HY, Oh, why? Last night I sat through a Burton 
travelogue and a Shriner parade in Cheyenne to find 
that Chaplin will show tomorrow. 


HILDEGARDE RUDIN. 


shine. 
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> HAVE YOU A FRIEND ? 


If you have any friends who are not acquainted with PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
) don’t permit them to live in the darkness any longer. Throwa ray of sunshine into 
af their lives. How? Easy! Just send their names and addresses to us, enclosing 


three cents in stamps, for each address, to cover postage, and we'll turn on the sun- 
How’ll we do it? 












We Wouldn’t Say Bad 
ERE I am again. I’m a sorta bad penny. In “The 
Legion of Death,” the hero, Philo McCullough, ap- 
pears with an army officer’s overcoat, the three rows of 
braid on his sleeve denoting a major. Yet, when he takes 
off the coat, we see the captain’s two silver bars on his 
blouse. 

And neither captains, majors, nor anyone in the U. S. 
Army use the Boy Scout salute—the fourth and fifth fin- 
gers folded into the palm. 

LAURENCE COHEN, Far Rockaway, L. I. 


In Defense of the Clergy 
O me there is something disgusting in the way directors 
insult the ministry, making most ministers narrow- 
minded, hypocritical objects, always rolling their eyes 
heavenward and throwing up their hands in horror at the 
least thing. This was especially so in “Naughty, Naughty” 
with Enid Bennett. In all travels I have never met this 
type of man in any church, large or small, and it hurts me 
to see them portrayed in this manner. The most of them 
are loving, kind and though strict on certain things, do not 
deserve this burlesque. 
Mrs. L. Jones, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Flight De Luxe 

ID you notice how very thoughtful “Jimmy” was in 
“De Luxe Annie” when he evidently packed enough 
shoes for Norma Talmadge so she could change from low- 
heeled ones, which she wore in the afternoon when she 
called on the “millionaire gin’ral store keeper” of River- 
side Corners, to 
high-heeled ones 
e | in the evening? 
me | And how well she 
! skated in high 
heeled shoes! I 
didn’t see all 
“them” shoes 
going into that 
one small travel- 
ing bag when he 
was packing it so 
hurriedly. Did 
they sell them at 
the gin’ral store, 

ee - I wonder? 
~~ 8 MARIE LONGEN, 
Milwaukee. 
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This Woman Dresses Quickiy 

N the game of “hide and seek” in “The Business of 

Life,” Jacqueline begs for twenty minutes in which to 
hide herself. She is found hidden in a suit of armor 
mounted on a horse. I can’t see how she made this diffi- 
cult change in the specified time. As I understand it, 
even in days of old the knights required aid to get into 
their armor. 

G. C., New York City. 
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he Photoplay League of America 


Being a preliminary account, and a listing of the reasons which have brought 
about the first All-American movement for clean, intelligent, patriotic pictures. 


By the Editor of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


N numerous and sundry occasions commercial per- 
sons engaged in the manufacture of lurid, sala- 
cious, unwholesome or merely stupid and vulgar 
screen products have replied to interviews of pro- 
test: “We give ‘em what they want!” 
But do they? 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE has long had its 
doubts that anywhere in this country is 


there a real demand for any except 
clean, diverting, human, uplifting 


motion pictures. It has often ex- 
pressed these doubts. 

\nd coincident with this edi- 
torial force has been a great 
unorganized wave of feeling 
among intelligent people al! 


over the United States 
for as intelligent peopie 
from Portland, Maine, to 


san Diego, California, 
have come to accept the 
photoplay and other mo- 
tion pictures as a mighty 


new means of world ex- 
pression—in just the de- 7 
gree that the potential 7 


power of the motion pic- 
ture has been recognized, 


to that degree has there 
been a demand for better 
pictures. 

That wave of feeling has 


taken shape. It has become a 
vital movement. It has crystal- 
lized into organization. 

That organization is an actual 
fact today, and it is known as J/re 
Photoplay League of America. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, the 
world’s leading motion picture 
publication, takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that The Photoplay 
League has honored this periodical 
by making it its official organ. 

In these pages will be found an 
account of the League, its organi- 
zation, its officers, its world- 
famous patrons, executives, direc- 
tors and aids, its plans, its meth- 
ods of work. The League will 
have a regularly conducted depart- 
ment in this magazine 


tty Miyyyy,. 


States. 


offices at 185 Madison 


department in these pages. 


a department of service, if you 
please, for service, to the whole country, is just what The 
League has been organized for. j 

Now then, returning to the lingo of the cheap manu- 
facturer, do they “give ‘em what they want’’? 

In the first place, no; in the second place, if there be any 
who think they want that sort of stuff, convince them that 
they de not by showing them better things. 















YRA KINGMAN MILLER, 

National Federation of College Women, who has 
been made executive secretary of The Photoplay League 
of America, in active charge of its o-ganization work, and 
also chief of its editorial activitities. 
the foremost feminists and public workers in the United 
She has established The League’s organization 
Avenue, New York City, and 
beginning next month will handle The League's regular 
Mrs. Miller has been requested 
to permit the publication of some very interesting data 
concerning her own work and career, in next month’s issue. 


The organization, the work and the men and women be- 
hind The Photoplay League of America make a narrative 
total so big, so impressive, that the editor finds it impos- 
sible to give it all to you in this September issue because oi 
a sheer lack of time and space. 

So, first of all, let us survey the field, the reasons for the 

necessity of such an organization, ind what 
it can do and must do. 

In the first place, understand that 

this is no movement of theorists, no 

self-advertisement of a let of spirit- 

ual quack doctors, no “high 

brow” undertaking to “elevate” 

motion pictures as a lot of loft, 

foreheads have from time to 

time endeavored to elevate 
the stage. 

The Photoplay League 
if America is, to speak fig- 
uratively, a big and _ per- 
manent signboard on the 
road of motion picture 
progress. It will point in 
the right directions. It 
will be a_ constructive, 
helpful guide. 

It will be the national 
7 clearing-house of clean 
/ pictures — good _ pictures. 
And by “good” we don't 
fj mean nasty-nice. We mean 
V4 intelligent — artistic — inspir- 
A ing, just as we use the word 
“ “clean” to define those healthy, 
optimistic, fresh-blooded emana- 
tions of imagination which are 
and must remain typically Amer- 
ican. 

Why—see here! America is to- 
day the roof over a sick earth, the 
big brother of a naughty little 
wor'd. America is healthy. 
America is clean. America is 
cheerful—and therefore we resent 
with a'l the force that is in us 
pictures that are not clean, that 
are not healthy, that are not 
cheerful, because they lie about 
us and pervert our national sense 
as well as being immoral. 

The Photoplay League of Amer- 
ica is not engaging in the manufacture of motion pic- 
tures. It is not passing around a set of sophomoric rules 
to the existing manufacturers of motion pictures. It pre- 
sumes to tell no man, in that spirit of insufferab'e 
interference common to all too many “movements,” how 
to run his business. But by the Jehovah of lights and 
shadows, it will, day and night, in season and out of sea- 

(Continued on page ‘117) 





President of the 


Mrs. Miller is one of 




















Feder-Shallcross Studios 


Pauvre Enfant? Merci— Non! 


Or, in plain, everyday U. S., Madge Evans 
is not a pallid chee-ild of the drama. 


se 


ES pauvres petits enfants du theatre!” a French the theatre, has not encountered the spindle-shanked 
writer exclaimed, going on to explain that “Those youngster, wise with the uncanny sophistry of his trade, 
poor little children of the theatre — precocious to an unendurable degree, and 
are like pallid flowers, grown in ae making the fingers itch to deliver a good 
hot-houses under artificial light, beau- spanking, whether or not the “pauvre 
tiful with the tragic loveliness of petit” happened at that particular mo- 
whatever is fragile and doomed to ment to deserve castigation? 
early death. For, while they Enter Madge Evans—exit the picture 
may not die—these poor lit- of the pallid chee-ild. 
tle ones—their exotic loveli- Of course, Madge isn’t exactly a 
ness never bears fruit. For stage “enfant.” And the life of the 
the sake of a tear or a movie youngster is much more varied 
smile they are condemned and healthy than that of the child who 
to sterility.” lives in the more circumscribed sur- 
More or less true roundings of the parental footlights. 
Who, that knows And then too, Madge has traveled— 
traveled all the way across the At- 
lantic. 
As already intimated, there is noth- 
ing pallid or exotic about this lively 
little youngster. She has a good, healthy 
flavoring of tomboy in her makeup. 
Beginning at the very beginning, Madge 
was a favorite baby model at the Carlton 
Studios, London, before she knew or cared much 
about what was going on around her. Then, later 
on, in New York, Jack Pratt, then casting director 
for Augustus Thomas’ picture company, realized 
Madge’s charm and was instrumental in launching 
her screen career. As a result of his interest, Madge 
appeared in “Shore Acres,” “The Garden of Lies,” 
with Jane Cowl, then, with World 
Little Madge Evans and Captain Robert Warwick came 
wants it particularly ‘Alias Jimmy Valentine,” ‘Old 
understood that she Dutch,” which starred Lew Fields. 
is all American, and on ‘ : , 
was born in New here followed then with Famous 
York City. Players, “Za Za” with Pauline 
Frederick and “The Seven Sisters,” 
with Marguerite Clark. Then 
William A. Brady saw the 
possibilities of the little 
lady and she became the 
~» star of her own plays, 
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(2% @ notably, “Gates of 
Piri Gladness,” ‘‘The Vol- 
unteer,” ‘The Little 
Duchess,” “ Adven- 
Sm, tures of Carol,” all di- 
? rected by Harley 


Knoles. Too, she 
scored this winter in 
the stage version of 
“Peter Ibbetson.”’ 







































The Shadow 
Stage 


A. Department of 
Photoplay Review 


By Randolph 
Bartlett 


It would be hard to imagine anything more popular than the combi- 
set | ) 5 popule : 
nation of Mary Pickford and springtime in“* How Could Y ou, Jean? 














WISH I were criticizing pictures, I'd tell ‘em a thing 

or two,” a snappy young person said the other day, 

with a toss of the head which intimated that she did 

not approve the manner in which criticisms in gen- 
eral, and certain criticisms in particular, were allowing the 
guilty to go unpunished. Which reminded me of a letter 
received a few days before, in which the writer said she 
didn’t believe I knew much about pictures because I didn’t 
mention the fact that a certain handsome hero, in a picture 
I had reviewed, came out of a two-weeks’ baggageless jour- 
ney through the wilderness without a sign of a stubble on 
his cheeks. My review 
of the picture was four 
lines long. 

Well, it all depends. 
Criticisms are written 
for various purposes, de- 
pending upon the atti- 
tude of the writer to- 
ward the reader. A 
great many are written 
to please the vanity ol 
the writer, to display his 
facility of phrase. These 
are almost always ad- 
verse criticisms, for any 
fool can be funny when 
he is finding fault. It 
takes a good deal of 
ability to make favor- 
able criticism interest- 
ing. But Elbert Hub- 
bard, in one of his in- 
spied moments, 
remarked, “He who 
habitually criti- 
cizes without giving rea- 
sons, descends to the 
level of a common 
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shoud have needed a shave, or changed his coat, that 
PHOTOPLAY established the “Why-Do-They-Do-It?” page. 

Again, criticisms are often written for the naive purpose 
of telling the world at large whether the writer was or was 
not entertained by the picture. Of what possible interest 
or value can such criticism be? The person who is engaged 
in the task of constantly viewing pictures, professionally, 
reaches one of two extremes, so far as his own taste is con- 
cerned. His vision becomes so numbed that he neither 
likes nor dislikes anything, or he develops personal likes 
and dislikes so intense that they possess him completely. 
Now if he is in the lat- 
ter mood, no person, 
who is not constituted 
exactly as he is, will 
agree with his criticism. 
It will be of no value, 
unless that particular 
critic is sO great an in- 
dividual that his opin- 
ions are read with 
avidity, 

The only critic who 
is doing his readers a 
real service, then, is one 
who is able so to cast 
aside his prejudices that 
he can see the intrinsic 
value of a picture, aside 
from its effect upon his 
own emotions. Anyone 
can be clever at the ex- 
pense of a producer or 
an actor, but it requires 
real ability to tell what 
a production is actually 
like, without bringing 
personal taste into the 
matter. 











scold.’ Moreover, it ~* “T- just had the most 
was to relieve criticism delicious dish IT ever 
of the nec essity of point- Pauline Frederick is the screen’s greatest mistress of tasted,’ said one man 


ing out when the hero 


the art of suffering beautifully. 


to another. 
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German spies in Scotland furnish the punch in “Patriotism,” with 


Bessie Barriscale 























Louise Glaum as a magdalen in ‘‘Shackled,” is beautifully gowned 
The story is a bit too hectic for the high school age. 

















George M. Cohan in “Hit-the-Trail-Holliday” is all that could be 
demanded of this human dynamo. 


Magazine 


“What was it?” the other asked. 

*Tripe and onions,” said the first. 

“Ugh!” and the second looked disgusted. 

The aim of the Shadow Stage is not to tell you whether 
or not the writer of these observations did or did not like 
the fare provided, but to let you know something of what 
is on the bill of fare, and steer the man who is hungry for 
corned beef and cabbage away from the fried chicken 
Maryland. And so: 


HIT-THE-TRAIL-HOLLIDAY— Arrtcraft 


George M. Cohan is the Barney Oldfield of the stage. 
liis first two attempts to transfer this spirit to the screen 
were not complete successes. His third, *Hit-the-Trail 
Holliday,” however, is all that could be demanded of this 
human dynamo. The fact that Marshall Neilan directed 
from an Emerson-Loos scenario had more than a little to 
do with the achievement. It is the story of a Billy Sunday 
type of bartender who preaches prohibition and in a small 
town overthrows the German brewer boss. It is the essence 
of Cohan throughout—-Cohan of the naively questioning 
glance, the swift and decisive movements, the restless intel- 
ligence, the dominating personality. It leaves nothing to 
be said. 


HER FINAL RECKONING—Paramount 


Pauline Frederick is the screen’s greatest mistress of the 
art of suffering beautifully. In “Her Final Reckoning.” 
picturized from the novel, “Prince Zilah,” she has one of 
her best, if not most original, roles. A woman with a past 
marries without telling her husband about the other man, 


. and he leaves her on their wedding day, only to be recon- 


ciled after much unhappiness. 
lovelier nor more intense. 
this talent except 
women? 


Miss Frederick was never 
Is there no means of exploiting 
through the medium of messed-up 


SOCIAL QUICKSANDS— Metro 


At last a Bushman-Bayne picture in which Miss Bayne 
is first, instead of second violin. In ‘Social Quicksands”’ 
the lovely Beverly plays the part of a social butterfly who 
makes a wager that she will bring to her feet a bachelor 
who scorns the set in which she moves. It is done with 
charm, vivacity and humor, in beautiful scenes. 


GOOD NIGHT, PAUL—Select 


Not even the vivacious charm of Constance Talmadge 
could conceal the long, grey whiskers on the plot of “Good 
Night, Paul,” in which a young man pretends his partner's 
wife is his own to get money from a name-worshiping uncle. 
This is the plot of about half the Keystone comedies. and 
the situations remain about the same, with a slight touch 
of the risque, carefully denatured. Nor could the thread- 
bareness of the plot conceal the fact that this second of 
the Talmadges is one of the greatest comediennes now occu- 
pying space on the silversheet. She has won her spurs. 
Norman Kerry and Harrison Ford are of great assistance 


A DESERT WOOING—Paramount 


A young woman marries a man for his money, with a 
half promise to a roué to be untrue to her husband. Not a 
very nice beginning, has “A Desert Wooing.” The plot 
cleans up, later. The husband is something of a rough 
lover, and when the roué pursues the couple into the cactus 
west, there is a thrashing awaiting him. Follows then a 
shooting, and a final close-up for husband and wife. Enid 
Bennett plays the wife with much speed and prettiness. 
though her method of handling a gun would hardly do in 
France, I believe. Jack Holt is a handsome hero for a 
change, and takes kindly to the work. It is a lively pro- 
duction, slightly tinged with suggestiveness at the outset. 
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PATRIOTISM—Paralta 


German spies in Scotland furnish the punch in ‘Patri- 
otism,” with Bessie Barriscale impersonating a lovely young 
nurse who prefers a stranded American to a hospital doc- 
tor. The jealous doctor mendaciously causes the American 
to be suspected of working for the Germans, but the lovely 
nurse discovers the secret of the plotters in a ruined abbey. 
There are many inconsistencies in the story, such as Ger- 
mans signalling submarines from a spot in plain view from 
the windows of a military hospital. The fine acting of Miss 
Barriscale and Charles Gunn, together with the excellent 
Brunton production, save the situation. 


SAY, YOUNG FELLOW —Arrtcraft 


The well known Fairbanks smile and the equally well 
known Fairbanks athletic prowess are utilized for both 
comedy and thrills in his latest picture, “Say, Young Fel- 
low.”’ A reporter in a small town is sent to unearth a cer- 
tain fraudulent factory scheme, and with the aid of a smile, 
acrobatics and girl he turns the trick. It is distinctly a 
Fairbanks story, and it was written for him by his director, 
Joseph Henaberry. Marjorie Daw is the love interest. 
Frank Campeau, Edythe Chapman and James Neill have 
important roles. 


“HOW COULD YOU, JEAN”—Artcraft 


“How Could You, Jean?” gives us Mary Pickford in an 
April setting. The rather slender plot winds its way cheer- 
ily through a background of babbling brooks, young lambs 
and apple blossoms. It tells the story of a society girl, 
posing as a farm cook, who falls in love with a millionaire, 
masquerading as a hired man. It would be hard to imagine 
anything more popular than this combination of Mary 
Pickford and springtime. 


THE FIREFLY OF FRANCE—-Paramount 


“The Firetly of France’ has caught all the romantic 
glamour that surrounds the American aviator in France. 
Our hero foils a horde of German spies, rescues a French 
officer and is rewarded by his pretty sister. Wallace Reid 
makes a dashing aviator, with Anne Little as his dauntless 
sweetheart. 


THE SOAP GIRL —Vitagraph 


A delightful comedy of the nouveau riche with Gladys 
Leslie in the title role. It is written around the blunder of 
a well-meaning old father who uses his daughter’s pictures 
in his advertisements to advance her socially. The really 
original plot has been developed with unusual skill by Mar- 
tin Justice. He brings out in Gladys Leslie, unsuspected 
talents for spontaneous comedy. 


A WOMAN OF REDEMPTION—World 


“A Woman of Redemption” is a refreshing story of love 
and outdoor life. The hero, who has been wasting his 
youth in city dissipation, is reformed in the wilds. A beau- 
tiful mountain girl, played by June Elvidge, assists nature 
in her work of redemption. 


STATION CONTENT—Triangle 


‘Station Content” is a sincere and human story woven 
about a telegrapher’s station. Gloria Swanson plays the 
wife who seeks happiness on the stage only to find it in the 
home she deserted. The direction makes the most of the 
thrills that always accompany a railroad drama. 
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“A Woman of Redemption,” with June Elvidge, is a refreshing story 
of love and outdoor life. 





In the role of a social butterfly Beverly Bayne plays first, instead of 
second violin, in “Social Quicksands.” 


























“The Last Rebel” has a background abounding in Old Kentucky 


Homes and dialect subtitles. 
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In “The Firefly of France’’ Wallace Reid makes a dashing aviator, 
foiling a horde of German spies. 


























“The Venus Model” exploits Mabel Normand as an inventive and 
energetic factory girl. 














“Madame Sphinx”’ presents the picturesque combination of Alma 
Rubens and an Apache romance. 


Magazine 
MADAME SPHINX—Triangle 


‘Madame Sphinx” presents the picturesque combinaticn 
of Alma Rubens and an Apache romance. The lady cap- 
tures a handsome French outlaw in his native haunts, only 
to discover that he is of her own people and decidedly not 
a villain. The symbolism of the fantastic “Apache Dance” 
is woven through the action very effectively. It is a set- 
ting perfectly adapted to the star’s glowing beauty. 


THE LAST REBEL—Triangle 


“The Last Rebel” is a romance of the old South and 
modern New York. The hero in a brisk business suit de- 
votes himself to overcoming the prejudices of the heroine, 
whose mind is still in crinolines. The background abounds 
in Old Kentucky Homes, faithful darkies and dialect sub- 
titles. 


A MAN’S WORLD—Metro 


Emily Stevens returns to the screen after her customary 
stage season, in an adaptation of the Rachel Crothers 
drama, ‘*“A Man’s World.” When this drama was written 
and first played by Mary Mannering (and that isn’t so 
long ago) very few states had woman suffrage, and con- 
ductorettes were unknown to the western world. With the 
almost perfect emancipation of woman that now exists, 
the cries of Frankie Ware that this is a man’s world sound 
a bit hollow. Yet ‘tis a pleasing fable. Frankie adopts 
a child, is loved by the publisher of her books, and the 
jealous previous enamorata of the publisher causes him to 
believe that the child is Frankie’s own. He accuses her, 
and she turns the tables by proving, to her own surprise, 
that he himself is the father. Miss Stevens is as of old. 
She is no sugar-plum ingenue, but a woman of intelligence, 
making vivid even this rather unconvincing role. 


THE WHIRLPOOL— Select 


Alice Brady, one is led to hope by her latest offering, 
has departed from the ranks of the vamps and vamped. 
In “The Whirlpool,” for the first time in a long while, 
there is no sex aberration in her heroine’s history. Em- 
ployed by her stepfather as a decoy in his gambling house, 
a young woman falls in love with a judge who is worried 
to the verge of nervous prostration over a case concern- 
ing a young man whom he had paroled, and who was one 
of the unwilling girl’s victims. She sets about to right 
matters, and though there is a near-tragic misunderstand- 
ing, she succeeds. Miss Brady had never been so beautiful, 
never so much the artist. And for the wonderful mountain 
scenes in which a great deal of the action is staged, a 
public, eyesore from sordid settings, will shout its thanks. 


THE KAISER’S SHADOW—-Paramount 


If Wilhelm could get to it. he would be bringing suit 
for a share in the profits of the films named after him these 
davs. “The Kaiser’s Shadow” is another picture dealing 
with spy plots. Dorothy Dalton pretends to be a spy, 
and falls in love with a German, only to discover that he 
is a secret service man and loved her despite the fact 
that he thought she was a Gerwoman. Many thrills and 
narrow squeaks enliven the action of this melodrama, which 
leaves a much better taste in the mouth than most of Miss 
Dalton’s recent efforts. 


THE VENUS MODEL—Goldwyn 


“The Venus Model” exploits Mabel Normand as an in- 
ventive and energetic factory girl. While designing a 
fetching bathing, suit and making a fortune, she finds time 

(Concluded on page 102) 









































arles, Not Charlie 


Concerning a serious-‘minded man whose screen personality 
is better known than any other being in the world. 


By Julian Johnson 


N Los Angeles, I received a telegram from Chicago. 
“Get a story about the real Charlie Chaplin.” 
This would not be impossible; only rather super- 
fluous. 
Charlie Chaplin is the best-known man in the world. 
Charles Chaplin is perhaps the least-known man in the 
world. 
Charlie is the quaint capering figure of the screen. 
Charles is the serious, somewhat sad, somewhat shy and 
always pensive man who creates and controls the capering 
mute of the shadows. 
While Charles is very little known, it’s far from easy 
to say anything at all about him that doesn’t buck against 
one or more of the Chaplin traditions. There are more 


Chaplin rumors, legends, accounts, reports and beliefs than 
cling to many a system of religion, even though their sub- 
ject is still of draft age, and has been an international 
celebrity less than four years. 

They cover all points of his public and private life. 
Groups of them are beautifully contradictory. 

We learn from one school of the Chaplin reporters that 
he is a morose bird, venturing forth only to work, or for 
solitary prowls. From another, that he is a gay spark. 

We are told that Chaplin is a horribly ignorant fellow. 
And that he is a man of profound cultivation. 

That he is an ace of aces with the ladies. 
hates all women. 

That he is a coward subject to night sweats brought on 


Also, that he 


MM 





2 Photoplay 
by fear of the draft. That he is a physically weak patriot 
who has hurled himself ineffectually, and again and again, 
upon the bayonets of the medical examiners. 

That he is a low, mean little miser hoarding his hun- 
dreds of thousands like a celluloid Uriah Heep. That his 
inknown charities are prodigal and unbounded. 

That all he knows is a set of capers which has tricked 
the fancy of the world. That he wants to play Hamlets, 
nd such like. 

Whether I succeed in bringing Charles Spencer Chaplin 
before your eyes or not, here are at least a few realities. 

Charles’ dislike of crowds has been the subject of more 
commentary nonsense since he went out on the Liberty 
Bond tour than any other phase of his character. The 
emetic drivel of amateur female reporters has really added 
to the ironic suggestions of case-hardened he-scribes that 
this is all a pose. 

It is not. 

Charles has only one refuge left, in the way 
of a city, where the curious do not molest 
him. That is that delightfully com- 
posite pueblo of lowa, celluloid and 
globe-trotting millionaires known as 
Los Angeles. In Los Angeles screen 
stars of extraordinary calibre are as 
common soil as the Kaiser in Pots- 
dam, and you scarcely turn to look 
it one even if you step on its foot. 

In New York, London and Paris 
Charles Chaplin would be mobbed 
In Los Angeles he can go to the Alexan- 
dria’s Indian Grill without drawing any 


more eyes, than—say—George Gould in 


Magazine 


people to like him. 
pers—the pointing 


But the staring—the whis- 

the comments I’m not sup- 

posed to hear and can't help but hear—being 

followed—these things are another side of it all. 

“T remember the trip I made to San Francisco 

after my early successes in Mack Sennett’s come- 

dies. My name wasn’t on the screen, but I'll never 

forget the thrill I got when, on Market street, I heard 

one man say to another: ‘There's the funny feliow 

that you see in pictures with Mabel Normand.’ I had 

arrived! This was fame! I didn’t get over it for a whole 

day, and I stood around waiting to have some one else pull 
a recognition. I didn't get it. 

“Il want to be myself, that’s all. Why can’t people dis- 

sociate an actor from his work, and take the work as it 

is, and the man for what he is, as they do a business man? 








Sherry’s 

And it was 
\lexandria that I found 
him, one evening, and 
he brought up, quite cas- 
ually, this subject of 
public attention and side- 
walk notoriety. 

“Look here!” said he 
“I'd be foolish to say 
that I do not enjoy be- 
ing a public favorite. 
\ny human being wishes 


in the 
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1 like people. But I like them only when 
they're perfectly natural, and when they 
let me be perfectly natural. As I grow 
older, I try to keep closer and closer to 
the ground, for most endeavors are so 
futile; so little of what any of us do 






























The serious bits in all of his plays are the episodes 
he likes most. He worked harder upon the restaurant 
scene in “The Immigrant’’—with its elusive filty-cent 
piece, its ferocious waiter and the cordial diner who 
finally out-fumbled him for the check—than upon 

anything he has ever put across. 

Chaplin as a producer on his own puts himself straight 
into nervous debility at the end of each picture. Here is 
his account of it. 

“IT am almost at the end of all 

possible effects. Everything 
has been done, in almost 

every way that it can be 
done. Forinstance: | 
started a new piece with 
a scene coming through a 
door. What’s funny about 
that? Ive got to get on 








really counts 
for anything. I 
like to go among 
people and get in- 
timately ac- 
quainted with 
their loves, their 
hates, their poli- 
tics, their religion, 
what they like to eat, and how they have 
their good times. So, when in a great bunch 
of human beings I see on every face only 
one emotion, curiosity, I want to get away as fast as 
i can.” 

On another occasion we were speaking of his vari- 
ous roles, and | find that his favorite bit, in all his 
pictures, is that episode of the tawdry little bouquet 
of flowers, in The Bank.” Here Purviance, if you re- 
member, plays a beauteous stenographer, while Charles 
enacts a janitor of the same front name as the cashier, 
of whom she is really enamored. Charles mistakes her 
sentiments entirely, and his joy is unrefined until he finds 
his nosegay angrily dumped in the wastebasket, while her 
sneer tells him a sadder truth than mere refusal: that he 

doesn't, and never will belong. In the 
ensuing bit of almost motionless pan- 
tomime, Chaplin struck a note 
of tragedy which in its depth 
and universality was 
really Shakespearean. 
































the set, and I must get a 
laugh as | come on. I can't 
wait until the middle of a ree] 
for a laugh. It is absolutely \ 
necessary for me to start in 
high and keep going every mo- 
ment. The people expect it. If 
I don't give it to them, my dear- jy , 
est friends are going to be first to ( . we 
say I’m slipping. All the old funny wim o 
tricks of entrance are out, because “AY 
they no longer contain any element of 

(Continued on page 117) 











Educational Films 


A department of service in the application of the 
motion picture to one of its greatest fields of usefulness 


LANG! Clang! “I designed the picture show idea originally,’ explains 

[here goes an ambulance—sliding through the Mr. Blumenfeld, “as a place for furthering the patriotic 
evening shadows along a_ tenement side-street. spirit. We showed a number of patriotic reels, such as 
Children, playing before bedtime, fall back from ‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’ ‘How England Prepared,’ ‘The Birth 
of the Flag,’ and ‘Civilian Preparedness.’ Now we are 
adding comedies and other educational features.” 

And read of more Wisconsin bustle 

The University of Wisconsin has 600 reels of live educa- 
tional films. They have helped the rural schools through- 
out the state get their projectors and now fully 50 per 
cent of the schools use the hundreds of college reels. 

The Rev. Leonard E. Blackmer succeeded in increasing 
his attendance at the La Crosse, Wis., St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist church, 500 per cent as a result of religious movies 
in conjunction with Bible class lessons. 

Which brings to mind the fact that in Las Vegas, Tex.. 
the Bible Film company is now working on Sunday schoo! 
lessons and stories from the Bible. The desert lands 





























Ac Uncle Sam's suggestion, Essanay is producing a 
series of six short reels on domestic science Eleanor 
Lee Wright, a food expert, appears (as shown at lower 
right) demonstrating “conservation without starvation.” 


the gutters to permit its passage—children who 
shout 

(ome on, fellers—tree movies! 

The kids are right. Movies! Educational 
movies, projected from the roof of the ambu- 
lance, thrown fourteen feet onto an impromptu 
screen. 

rhis is in Cleveland, where the health depart- 
ment has a more constructive way of adminis- 
tering to its citizens, other than by merely 
rushing them to the emergency wards when 
mangled or stricken. Cleveland is enlivening 
its local “Better Babies” campaign by motion 
pictures, reaching into the furthermost corners 
of poorer districts. At appointed evening 
hours, reels are shown, demonstrating the proper 
are of infants. Scores of mothers stand around 
these ambulances as the pictures flicker on the 
screen, reared up against tenement walls. Lec- 
tures are delivered in conjunction with the 
pictures, announcement of which is made some- 
time during the day when a place of showing 
has been decided upon. 

Each of Cleveland’s ambulances possesses full 
motion picture equipment. The unique plan is 
in charge of 3 D. Halliday, of the Health De- 
partment. 

Municipal cognizance of the educational 
power of the motion picture is not confined to 
Cleveland, however. Comes to mind a little 
midwestern city that has itself established a 
theatre; more than that, the theatre is in one 
of the best rooms in Wisconsin’s state capitol 
building. The town is Madison, and the man 
who evolved the idea is M. F. Blumenfeld, su- 
perintendent of Public Properties 
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ittee on Public Information 


American soldiers in the trenches in France, as shown in 
the Government patriotic film, “ Pershing’s Crusaders. 


around Las Vegas and the interior of the old Montezuma 
hotel are largely used for settings. No commercial players 
are employed, only those who have theology primarily at 
heart. 

The Iowa State college is working industriously to get 
projectors into the rural schools through the state, in order 
to give the state the benefit of the many reels on agri- 
cultural and general informative topics the college has on 
hand. 

At present by far the greatest planet in the entire cycle 
of educational films is the United States government motion 
picture propaganda. In both size and significance this 
new-born body eclipses all other elements. 

The government has chosen the screen as one of its 
main methods of accounting to the nation as to what it 
has been doing with its time and its money in a year and 
more of war. 

To exterminate any spirits that do not contribute to 
the impetus for the winning of the war, Uncle Sam is 
putting out his pictures, the first of 
which is ‘Pershing’s Crusaders.” A 
special division of motion pictures was 
created in Washington, as part of the 
Division on Public Information. In 
each of the centers in which the pic- 
tures will be shown. local co-operation 
by city and state officials is used 
to derive the greatest effective- , 
ness of the film’s showing. & 

At the suggestion of the / 
United States government as 
1 means of 
teaching 
food conser- 
vation. the 


























kssanay Film Company has begun the production 
of six short films on domestic science. 

Eleanor Lee Wright, an expert in foodstuffs. 
will illustrate best ways to conserve. The sub- 
titles will tell how to employ various cuts of meats 
to the best advantage and make palatable dishes. 
Also the combination of wheat with various other 
grains will be illustrated, showing the many kinds 
of attractive breadstuffs that can be made from 
the combinations and from cereals other than 
wheat. 

The life and works of Thomas A. Edison—the 
boy and the man—is now being filmed for the 
General Electric Company. These reels are to be 
distributed through the schools. 

“Life Among the Lobsters” is one of the reels 
being produced by Walter Brind, of New York, 
formerly practical pisciculturist of the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, London. Mr. Brind is 
taking, in all, nine reels of aquatic life under 
water, showing the minor forms of sea life. These 
films are to be sold to schools. 

The growing 
fraternity —_ be- - 
tween France | 
and America is | 

| 








Ask This Department 


1. For information concerning motion pictures 


How to secur* a motion picture machine fre« 
for your school, church, or club. 


of Leonce Per- 
ret, director of 
the Pathe stu- 
dios in France. 
The picture is 
to be official- 
ized by the French government. The officializing com- 
mittee includes such eminent personages as M. E. 
Ratisbone, chief of the French photographic division, 
M. Gaston Liebort, French Consul, M. 
Guy, head of the department of French 
propaganda in the United States, and 
M. Lucien 
Muratore, 
the singer, 


| 
: } 
pict ured in a | for all places other than theatres. 
series of photo- To find for you the films suited to the pur | 
: | poses and programs of any institution or | 
plays now be- | organization. | 
ing produced im | 3. Where and how to get them. 
a —_ . 4. For information regarding projectors and | 
France un d¢ r | equipment for showing pictures. ( Send | 
the su pervision | stamped envelope). | 
| 
| 


Address: Educational Department 
Photoplay Magazine, Chicago 
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“Babes in the Woods’ has 
been picturized and thus one 
more childhood classic be- 
comes more vivid than 


the 
story book tells it. f 


(4 

















5 poRorSy DALTON is the 
mother of Company D, 115th 


She IS ibove 


shown 
with a 


gineers 
one of “her boys’ 
ten thousand cigarettes she g 
Engineers All bridges which 
gineers will erect in France will be known 
as the Dorothy Dalton bridges 


sample ot ft 
rave 


these en- 


peter aryrte motion pictures are es- 
sential in the present crisis for the 
education and amusement of the people, 


several United States Government officials, 
including Secretary Mi 
Creel, H. A. Garfield. and Herbert Hoover, 
have written letters in which they dis- 
cuss the situation in connection with war- 
time non-essentials. Creel I be- 
lieve in the motion picture just as I be- 
lieve in the press; the motion picture in- 


doo Ceorge 


says: 


dustry as a whole has put itself squarely 
behind the Government and at the dis- 
posal of the Government, and I cannot 


speak too highly of the importance and 
effectiveness of its. service.’ \MIicAdoo 
writes: “I should look upon it as a mi 
fortune if pictures or other clean 
forms of amusement in America should 
ibolished.”” Hoover and Garfield express 
practically the same opinions—that the 
photoplay plays too important a part in 
the education of the public ever to be 
] ] 


regaraed as a 


4, 


moving 


non-essential 


\ULINE CURLEY 


wood’s little 


Harold Le 
blonde opposite i 


Metro for Artcraft 


yck- 


eral pictures 


where she will appear as leading lady for 
Douglas Fairbanks Bessie Evto for- 
merly of Selig. will take Miss Curley’s 
place in the Lockwood company 
UCIEN MURATORI he creat 
French tenor, appears with his wife 
Lina Cavalieri, in her new 


Paramount 
picture, in which Cavalieri plays the role 
| 


of a prima donna with tempestuous love- 


affairs. Several of the scenes introduce 
her singing “Carmen.” and in this episode 
Muratore appears in the role of “Don 


t »} 
Stagg P! 


Jose ” The scenes of the opera are phot )- 
graphed at the Century Theatre, and the 
“extras” were all professional players 


IVE other photoplays are to follow 
Marion Davies in “Cecilia of the Pink 
* in accordance with her contract 
with Select. 


Roses, 


OUISE HUFF received what’ was 

probably the first box of candy ever 
celivered by airplane mail service. It was 
sent from New York to Philadelphia by 
United States Air Mail Service, and from 
Philadelphia to Overbrook, Pa., by special 
delivery, reaching Miss Huff just a few 
hours after it had been packed in an up- 
town candy store. 


INRAD NAGLE, one of the 

known young leading men on the legiti- 
mate stage, has fallen for pictures at last 
He will do “Laurie” in the William A 
Brady production of “Little Women.” 
Nagle, at the age of twenty-one, scored a 
remarkable success as “The Man Who 
Came Back,” 
tant role 


best 


and is engaged for an impor- 
in a next-season stage play 
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Real news and interesting comment about 





motion pictures and motion picture people. 


By CAL YORK 


AURICE FALLET. who upon an 

honorable discharge from the French 
irmy after being gassed at Verdun. came 
to this country and appeared in World 
Pictures, has felt the call of war again 
and enlisted with the Canadian army. Not 
only was Mr. Fallet-gassed at Verdun, but 
he was wounded in other battles and re- 
eived the Croix de Guerre for bravery 
under fire. He played with Kitty Gordon 
on the screen, and is but seventeen years 
old 


AYLOR HOLMES has signed a three- 

years contract with Triangle. Mr. 
Holmes was to begin work at the Culver 
City studios at the termination of his 
present vaudeville contract (which has 
likely occurred by now). Lawrence Win- 
dom, director of Holmes’ Essanay pro- 
ductions, will go to Triangle also. This is 
the most interesting announcement to 
come from Triangle since the reorganiza- 
tion of this company. There are a number 
of other negotiations under way; H. E. 
\itken, as president, has new plans of 
which the Taylor Holmes contract is the 
first to be carried out. 











Mary Miles Minter is a real kid off the screen. 


of course; she just coaxed the driver to let her have a ride. 


She isn’t really running away with this outfit, 
Yes — it’s out on a farm—a 


farm, says Mary, devoted to war-time production. 




















UMOR has it that Eugene O'Brien, 

upon the completion of two more pic- 
tures with Norma Talmadge, is to have 
his very own company. 


OLLY MORAN claims Ben Turpin did 

such fast riding in his new picture that 
the wind straightened his eyes. Now 
they're wondering what can be the matter 
vith Polly’s eyes if she says Ben’s are 
straight. 

















The unfortunate gentleman who has con- 
tracted this vsage d’ukulele was known, in 
natural life, as Charles Ray.. If he breaks a 
string or two on the darned thing he may 
come back and be Charles Ray again. 


ERBERT BRENON has started work 

on the picture he is making for the 
British Government. Hall Caine wrote 
the story and the Ministry of Information 
is superintending the production. 


J SEARLE 
e Paramount. 


Miss Grace 
the megaphone 
Clark productions. 


DAWLEY. director for 
was married recently to 
Given. Dawley has handled 
for many Marguerite 





Plays and Players 
ORIS KENYON is now a business 


woman well an actress. She 
has been elected treasurer of the organi- 
zation for which she makes pictures and 
hereafter all the checks signed by the 
president will be countersigned by her. 


as as 


HE official announcement that the 

British Board of Trade had issued an 
order prohibiting the importation to the 
United Kingdom of American films ex- 
cepting by special permission, has created 
no little excitement in the industry. Asa 
result the government officials were visited 
by representatives of the large film con- 
cerns to see what could be done in the 
matter. George Creel, Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Information, stated 
to the manufacturers that the administra- 
tion was favorably disposed toward them 
and would take up the matter at once 
with the proper English authorities, in an 
endeavor to do everything possible to se- 
cure space on outgoing vessels for the 
shipment of films. Creel added that the 
necessity was realized of sending film to 
all the allied countries for the spreading 
broadcast of the United States’ position 
in the war. 


ERBERT RAWLINSON. erstwhile 

Bluebird star, has signed a contract 
with Goldwyn and will make his first ap- 
pearance Mabel Normand’s leading 
man. 


as 


RED NIBLO, husband of Enid Ben- 

nett, made his first appearance on the 
screen supporting his wife in her new pic- 
ture. They said it was perfectly funny 
to watch them make the film—Miss Ben- 
nett insisted on Mr. Niblo sharing every 
close-up. 


At JENNINGS, ex-bandit and former 
evangelist. is making a picture writ- 
ten around his own life. His brother 
Frank is in it too. It will*be a real west- 
ern, with enough hold-ups, girl-snatching: 
and rescuings. and moralizings to please 
everybody. W.S. Van Dyke, formerly of 
Essanay, is directing the picture. 


EAL BURNS, Universal actor, is now 

at Camp Lewis in Washington, hav- 
ing enlisted two months prior to receiving 
his call for service. 





Tnomas H. Ince with Mrs. Ince and their oldest son, Bill, on the beach at Catalina Island, off the 
shore of Southern California, where the Inces recently enjoyed a few days’ vacation. 

















Norman Kerry is up a tree. Is it concern- 
ing his reported engagement to Constance 


Talmadge? It must be; he is smiling! At 
this writing Mr. Kerry is in Hollywood. So 
is the palm-tree. 
IEUT. EARLE METCALFE. | for- 


merly of Lubin, who went abroad as 
a member of the 165th, was wounded in 
the right leg recently on his first trip over 
the top. The injury is not serious. 


DNA GOODRICH returns to the 

4 screen in “The Gadabout™” (Mutual) 

after an absence spent in rest on her Long 
Island estate. 


IGEL BARRIE cheated the “Fi'm 

Flying Corps” and joined the real 
one—he is an Air Pilot in the Royal 
Force at Camp Borden, Canada. Barrie 
was Marguerite Clark’s leading man in the 
“Bab” series, the 


last of which was to 
have been “Bab’s Aviation Corps.” i 
which “Bab” marries “Carter Brooks” 
(Nigel! Barrie), an aviator. But it was 


never produced, because Miss Clark had 
to complete the fairy-tale, “Seven Swans.” 
before Christmas, and then Barrie left the 
company to go in for the big thing. Buar- 
rie tried to enlist in the United States air 
service, and when he was rejected he 
joined the Royal Flying Corps, and is soon 
to receive his full commission. 


T an important base hospital location 

in France is a theatre famous as be- 
ing a replica on a small scale of the Par's 
opera house. It has been taken over by 
the American Red Cross, under a lease 
for the period of the war, to be used as a 
moving picture theatre for the entertain- 
ment of convalescents and the hospital 
personnel. The films are for the most 
part of French production and the cap- 
tions are all in French. Even in Ameri- 
can plays the subtitles have been trans- 
lated. The Paris theatres charge about 
twenty-five to thirty-five cents for sears, 
generally two prices. And at that price 
it is said one hesitates to buy, as the show 
stops when the signal for an approaching 
air raid is given, and air raids are fre- 
quent in Paris. 























Nigel Barrie cheated the film flying corps and 
joined the real one. Marguerite Clark’s 
leading man in the “Bab” series, Barrie 
decided to be 1 real “Carter Brooks,” so he 
enlisted. Now a pilot in the Royal Air 


Force, soon to receive Nis full commission 


ry AZIMOVA”™ is the name of a new 
color which an American maker ot 
dyes has adopted as tribute to the Rus- 


sian actress. The tint is of the deepest 
purple and gives the velvety appearance 
of a pansy to silk. And now girl ad- 


mirers of Nazimova will insist upon wear- 
ing the new shade whether it 
them or not 


b taee MOORE has only one idiosyn- 
crasy, according to Goldwyn’s versa- 
tile press department. He is unusually 
careful about his voice. Though he has 
not been on the stage for years, and one 
wouldn't suppose his voice mattered in 
the movies, he has lozenges specially pre- 
pared for it. He uses many of them dur- 
ing the course of the day. claiming he 
cannot act even silently unless his voice 
is in good condition Well. Tom can just 
have his lozenges. Who could deny a 
popular star a mere cough-drop? 


B°s WHITE, otherwise George Beban, 
Jr., has an expensive hobby—for the 


becomes 


other fellow. He collects neckties: and it 
doesn't make any difference who's. wear- 
ing it—a film star or an ice man—if Bob 
fancies a certain necktie he gets it 

HEN a beautiful girl rushed up to 


Marv Miles Minter while she was 
doing Red Cross work in Los Angeles and 
told her how glad she was to meet her at 


last, Marv thanked her There was a 
haunting familiarity about the stranger. 
however, and at the first opportunity 
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Mary asked if they had not met before. 
The stranger smiled and said, “I think 
not, my dear; but perhaps you have seen 
me in pictures. | am Fannie Ward.” 
And Mary registered consternation while 
Miss Ward laughed. 


S L. ROTHAPFEL, manager of the 
¢ Rialto and Rivoli theatres in New 
York, is going to France to take motion 
pictures of the marine fighting there. Mr. 
Rothapfel is now a captain in the Marine 
Corps and has been placed in charge of 
making films to be used for recruiting 
purposes 


AN FRANCISCO has long been seek- 

ing a place in the motion picture pro- 
ducing field. Now Carl Anderson, for- 
merly president of Paralta, has interested 
S. F. capital in a new company, his plan 
including a new releasing and distribut- 
ing organization 


ARNER OLAND, the high-brow vil- 
lain of Pathe serials, is now to be 
seen opposite Kitty Gordon for World. 


LEO MADISON, after a year of inter- 
mittent vaudeville, comes back to the 
shadow stage in the sequel to “Tarzan of 


the Apes.” 


RENE CASTLE has volunteered to go 

to France to entertain our soldiers who 
are serving in the trenches. E. H. Soth- 
ern heads the list of theatrical leaders who 
have arranged for behind-the-lines thea- 
tres in France. When Mrs. Castle heard 
of the plan she eagerly offered her services 
and insisted upon paying the expenses of 
herself and assistants. There remain but 
a few Castle pictures to be released by 
Pathe. 


ALKER WHITESIDE is going to 

try it again. He will make another 
screen appearance as a Japanese secret 
service agent in a coming seven-reel pic- 
ture with the war for a background. 


HE Motion Picture Women’s Relief 

Society has been organized, to be 
affiliated with the Stage Women’s Reliet 
in carrying on work similar to that of the 
Red Cross. 


URTON HOLMES has left for France 

with a staff of photographers to visual- 
ize for American picture audiences the 
social, economic, and industrial conditions 
among the noncombatants of the Allied 
nations. 


A SON was born this month to Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Russell. Mrs. Rus- 
sell was known on the screen as Vola Vale 


HE picture version of “Kismet,” 

which Herbert Brenon was to have 
produced with Otis Skinner in his original 
role, has been called off. The supporting 
company engaged has been dissolved 
Skinner is said to have received $5,000 
in advance royalty. Brenon is now in 
England, directing a photoplay for the 
British government. 


EAH BAIRD is now a serial star—in 


sixteen episodes. 


ELEN HOLMES and J. P. McGowan 

have separated and both acknowledge 
a divorce suit is pending. McGowan is 
now directing a serial for Universal while 
Miss Holmes is in Sacramento working on 
a feature picture. They will not give fur- 
ther particulars. 
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Frank Keenan made up as “Mathias” for “The Bells,” from Henry Irving’s famous stage 
play; and Ernest Warde, his director, watching the filming of scenes for the photoplay version. 
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~JARRY HILLIARD is May Allison’s 

new leading man. He was, you may 
or may not remember, Theda _ Bara’s 
‘Romeo” in “Romeo and Juliet.” 


ELEN JEROME EDDY, our “Help- 

ful Helen.” is now obliging at Univer- 
sal City, as leading woman for Monroe 
Salisbury. Miss Eddy’s last Lasky ap- 
pearance was in Cecil de Mille’s “Old 
Wives for New.” 


ARRY NORTHRUP. who has the 

heavy role in Blanche Sweet's first 
new film, “The Hushed Hour,” blames 
Db. W. Griffith for his motion picture 
crimes. “He gave me my first bad part, 
eight years ago, says Northrup; “and 
surprising as it seems, 1 had not seen Mr. 
Griffith since that time. Then I met him 
upon his return from Europe and re- 
minded him of our first meeting. Ive 
been playing villains ever since, and he’s 
responsible. He certainly has a lot to 
answer for.” 


ORIS KENYON has been made hon- 

orary sergeant of 122nd Company, 
7soth Engineers, U. S. Coast Defenses, for 
actual work done for the Liberty Loan 
and the Red Cross. 


NNA Q. NILSSON is now a star in 

her own right. Metro has decided 
that her work in support of Bert Lytell 
has merited such promotion. Franklyn 
Farnum, formerly of Bluebird, will be 
Miss Nilsson’s leading man. Guy Coombs, 
Anna’s husband, has also been signed by 
Metro, to play opposite Viola Dana. 


ALLACE MacDONALD of. Tri- 

angle has left for New York, en 
route to Halifax, N. S.. where he will 
enlist as a private in the Tenth Siege Bat- 
tery of the Royal Canadian Artillery, Fort 
Cambridge, N. S. He expects to be Over 
Phere some time in October. 


L UIS BULL MONTANA, actor, boxer, 
wrestler, has left for Camp Lewis 
where he will become a member of the 
National Army. Douglas Fairbanks, with 
whom Bull has played. presented him with 
a wrist-watch prior to his departure. 
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Taylor Holmes is another actor who refuses to be in the Agonized Archibald class, and who dem- 


onstrates the fact by being photographed with his family. 


Mrs. Holmes is well known on the 


stage and screen as Edna Phillips Holmes; Taylor’s son and heir to cheerfulness at the right is 


Phillips. 


Then there’s Madeline, at the left; and “the baby,” whose name, we believe, is Bill. 


Mr. Holmes is soon to be seen in Triangle pictures. 


AMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG, the 
artist, whose “Girls You Know” series 
was well received, will provide comedies 
for Famous Players-Lasky in the future. 
The theme of this series will be “Sweet- 
hearts and Wives,” written by Mr. Flagg. 


jee Children’s Year Campaign Com- 
mittee of the Council of National De- 
fense invited Mabel Normand to appear 








It’s a crool blow, but the Edwin Booth of the screen, when he’s not working in California, 
is busy in his garden picking radishes. The Walthall family owns a ranch near Phoenix, 
at Scottsdale, Arizona, and here are shown Henry and his brother John gathering the fruits 


of the soil. 


But at that Henry doesn’t look out of character. 


in person at the Washington theatre where 
her picture, “Joan of Plattsburg,”’ was 
shown in aid of the cause. Mrs. Wilson, 
wife of the President. requested that Miss 
Normand be brought to her box, where 
she told the actress how much she had 
alwavs liked her work. “And now, since 
I have seen you,” said the First Lady, “I 
love the real Mabel Normand even more.” 


A a giant mass meeting at Clune’s 
Auditorium in L. A. for the forma- 
tion of the Motion Picture War Service 
Association, D. W. Griffith on one side of 
the stage and Wm. D. Taylor on the 
other loudly cheered Mary Pickford, when 
she purchased D. W. Griffith’s member- 
ship card in the Association for $2,500. 
Mary looked at the directors and then 
said to the audience, “*That’s going some: 
my first and my last director both cheer- 
ing me.” 


FR EDDIE GOODWINS is now leading 
man for Mildred Harris. Goodwins, 
by the way. is not in the service as re- 
ported. although he tried three times to 
get in. He has his certificate of tempo- 
rary rejection to prove it, and says that 
it is evidence of the sole reason why the 
statement of his enlistment was inaccurate 
at all. Goodwins played in “Amarilly of 
Clothesline Alley” and “Mr. Fix-It,” and 
was formerly a member of the Charlie 
Chaplin company. 
(Continued on page 104) 








The Five Funniest Things 


A director who can produce a laugh-getter need 


' A cohesion of dignity and 
5 not think he will escape the income tax. And here water never fails to arouse 
io: : is revealed the secret of successful screen comedy. hilarity. Sometimes you 


see it in the form of a bath 
room so flooded that the 
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NKNOWN to the 
world at large and 
faithfully guarded 
by motion picture Aeqpensa are on amused 

’ 4 4 oa »y sOome>»rn Vé is anticl- 
comedy dire tors, is a list of ne pp he The audi- 
five things guaranteed to 


ence always feels sure that in 
make people laugh. ¢ omedy another moment the powder 
firectors have built them will blow the victim four ways 


selves conservatories and from the post office. 





joined yacht clubs by reason 

of their knowledge of this list, for in motion pictures there 
is nothing so commercially profitable as laughter. A 
director who can manage a laugh, or an actor who can 
inspire cachinnatory approval, need not concern himself 
about the sugar situation. He can go ahead and make 
plans for his seashore drive. 

The funniest thing in the world is for one person to hit 
another with a pie. Crude as this may sound it has made 
more people laugh than any other situation in motion pic- 
tures. It was first discovered twelve years ago and has 
been a constant expedient ever since without, so far as can 
be discovered, any diminution of appreciation. It has 
made millions laugh and tonight will make a hundred 
thousand more voice their appreciation in laryngeal out- 
bursts. It is the one situation that can always be depended 
on. Other comic situations may fail, may lapse by the 
way, but the picture of a person placing a pie fairly and 
squarely on the unsuspecting face of another never fails to 
arouse an audience’s risibilities. But the situation has to 
be led up to craftily. You can not open a scene with one 
person seizing a pie and hurling it into the face of an unsus- 
pecting party and expect the audience to rise to the occa- 
sion; the scene has to be prepared for. There must be a 
plausible explanation of why one person should find it para- 























in the World 


By Homer Croy 


mount to hurl a pie into another’s face. He must 
have been set on by the other—preferably by 
somebody larger than himself—and then sud- 
denly the worm turns and sends the pie with 
unerring accuracy into the face of the astonished 
aggressor. To this an audience never fails to 
respond. 
The second funniest thing in the world is for 
a waiter to fall down stairs with a tray of dishes. 
Over and over the situation has been worked and 
yet it never grows old. Sometimes he is craning 
his neck to see a pretty 
girl and lands at the 
newel post; sometimes 
it is because he has 
been out the night be- 
fore and is too sleepy 


Ascene that can always 

be counted on to make 

an audience laugh is 

for a man to 

{ assume woman's 
% clothes. 
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Another of the five 
funniest things in the 
world is for a waiter 
to fall down with a 
tray of dishes. 
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to have the necessary care; sometimes he is being pursued 
by his wife and in his eagerness to get away makes a mis- 
step that ends calamitously. The pretenses and improvisa- 
tions for the contretemps are legion, but the scene never 
fails to get a response. Sometimes a reverse twist is given 
by having the waiter stumble and the diners scurry to 
escape the threatening crockery, but with the dishes never 
quite falling. The reverse of the situation is just as humor- 
ous as the scene’s accepted version. 

In experimenting with the sense of humor it was discov- 
ered that there was something irresistibly amusing in seeing 
some one fall into water. Particularly amusing it was 
found by comedy directors to see a dignified, silk-hatted 
individual going along and then to have him meet with an 
unfortuitous catastrophe such as stopping on a bridge to 
lean against the banister to admire the graceful swans and 
then to have the banister give quickly and unexpectedly 
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has aroused her disapproval. Whether played as burlesque 
or as high comedy, a water scene rarely ever fails to arouse 
appreciation. 

Audiences are always amused by two things: by some- 
thing unexpected and by something anticipated. A waiter 
takes a piece of pie and, standing behind a swinging door, 
waits to reek revenge on a fellow waiter when the door 
opens and instead of the other waiter in comes the manager 
of the restaurant. The manager gets the pie. The scene 
never fails to arouse the desired laughter; it succeeds by 
reason of its element of surprise. On the other hand the 
element of anticipation is just as strong and is made use 
of almost wholly in situations employing explosives. <A set 
is erected with a number of bottles labeled “nitro-glycerine”’ 
or “dynamite” and an actor comes in in comedy make-up 
and begins to smoke. Throwing his match aside it sets 
fire to a fuse. The fuse begins to splutter while he smokes 

on unmindful. On such an occasion an 
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audience never fails to give vent to its sense 
of the incongruous. If it should stop to 
reason that real explosives were not being 
used and that in reality the labeled bottles 
were empty, it would see the evident pre- 
tenses of the scene; but it never does. It 
always feels sure that in another moment 
the powder will blow the innocent person 
four ways from the post office and as a 
result pounds its palms in approval. 

The fifth scene that can always- be 
counted on to make an audience laugh is 
for a man to assume a woman’s clothes. If 
the man happens to be stout all the better 
and if he should happen to so manipulate 
his skirts as to show a flash of underwear 
still better. But strange as it may seem 
the placing of a woman in man’s apparel is 
not funny. Many directors staked their 
pictures and their reputations on this reverse 
to find that an audience will not laugh at a 
woman in overalls. If she is the possessor 
of a pretty face they will think her cute, but 























The funniest thing in the world is for one person to hit another with a pie. Crude 
as it may seem, it has made more people laugh than any other situation in pictures. 


away. Knowing well that a fall of six or eight feet into 
water would not hurt him, audiences gave themselves up to 
the full enjoyment of the situation. 

Every day of the year this scene in different guises is 
given to theatre audiences and it never fails to arouse a 
pleasant sense of anticipation. Sometimes it may be that 
a bathroom is so flooded that the comedy occupant finds it 
necessary to make of the tub a temporary rowboat with a 
long handled bath brush pressed into service as an oar. 
Sometimes Mary Pickford uses it in comedy more refined 
when she gathers up mud and hurls it at some person who 


Oh, 


PEAKING of beauty and brains combined, have you 
heard of this beauteous young person, Frances Marion, 
who rattles the typewriter to the tune of $10,000 a year 
while still finding ti. 1e to doll herself up in Paris plumage 
that stirs most of the femininity of picturedom to frenzies 
of envy? Earning $10,000 a year would make a frump of 
almost any woman. But not Frances Marion! Her 
clothes, as Mary Pickford, for whom Miss Marion writes 
scenarios, expressed it, “are simply. gorgeously—s peed!” 
Just the other day Miss Marion was summoned to appear 
before a stern court to explain the whys and wherefores 
incident to her bowling her big roadster along at a mere 
forty-seven miles an hour. 
When she stepped up and faced him, the judge tried 
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Learned Judge! 


never funny. Nor must she stay too long 
in overalls. If she does her appeal is gone 
and the scene is lost. Just a flash and then 
back to more conventional attire. 

On these five, fortunes have been made and lost. Di- 
rectors who are hired to produce laughs have tried to put 
out films in which none of the scenes appeared—and when 
their efforts were shown in the picture company’s private 
projection room the directors have been handed their con- 
tracts and their hats with a prayer on part of the managers 
that the men would be employed by their competitors. 
The scenes have been blacklisted and yet when the direc- 
tors have tried every other situation wherein a laugh might 
be aroused they have come thankfully back to the funny 
five. 


ee 


valiantly to mix sternness and reproof with a gaze that was 
inclined to be admiring. 

“Young lady,” he asked, “why was it necessary for you 
to go ripping through traffic on Hollywood Boulevard at 
this unholy rate?” 

‘‘Judge,”’ answered Miss Marion with deep seriousness, 
“TI was late for an appointment to try on a perfectly 
exquisite new evening gown, and—there were four flivvers 
and a truck and a Chinese peddler’s wagon ahead of me. 
I just simply had to get around them, Your Honor.” 

The judge tried to hem and haw away a smile that began 
to flicker around his lips. The smile grew into a grin. 

“You may go this time,” he said. ‘“Er—h’m—er-r—1 
drive a car myself, and I am afraid I understand.” 
















HEN a man can look you calmly 
in the eye and tell you that the hap- 
piest moment of his life was when he 
saw the cactus looming up out of the 

desert on his return home after his first journey in 
far countries, you can make up your mind that man 
is a dyed-in-the-world Westerner. None but a West 
erner loves cactus. 

“I'd been taking my first look at the north- 
er country,’ remarked Roy Stewart, the 
Triangle western star, dusting his high boots 
with the brim of the wide hat he had removed, 
‘and I reckon I hadn’t seen any cactus in 
quite a spell. When I looked out of that 
Pullman car window and saw a great, big, 
ugly old tellow reaching out his prickly 
arms to me, my heart swelled right up in- 
side me, ’cause I knew I was home.” 

There is no camouflage absut Roy 
Stewart’s westernism. He doesn’t don 
his character with his chaps and spurs. 
He doesn’t have to fake atmosphere, 
manner, ability or knowledge. 

Roy Stewart is the first western 
star of the moving pictures who 1s 
really of the West. 

So when you see Stewart riding 
bronchoes, rounding up cattle, 
looking over five cards or getting 
familiar with a six-shooter, you may settle back in your 
seat with the comfortable assurance that he is on his native 
heath, doing the things he’s been doing ever since he won 
the first western baby show down in San Diego a few— 
well, some—years ago, and that at last you’re gazing at a 
real western hero. 

“T’ve never been interviewed before,” Stewart stated in 
that cool, impersonal way of his, “except once. That was 
when they had me in jail down in Mexico. 

“Oh, it didn’t just happen,” he went on hurriedly. “They 
did it on purpose, all right. Just didn’t know what else 






ue-Ribbon Baby 


Referring, of course,to the Roy 


Stewart of some years back. 


By 
Adela Rogers St. Johns 


Roy Stewart is 
the first western 
star of moving pictures who is 
really of the West. He’s been 
’, riding bronchoes and getting 
©; — familiar with a six-shooter ever 
since he won the first western 
baby show down 
in San Diego 


some years ago 





to do with me, I reckon. 
respondent who spent a week with the royal family at 
Windsor once told me that the Prince of Wales always 


Vou see, ma’ain” (a war cor- 


addresses Her Majesty as “ma’am.” After hearing Roy 
Stewart use the term I can imagine it very appropriate) 
“T owned the El Tully ranch and a nice little bunch of 
cattle down in Mexico under Diaz. But when the show 
opened up down there and Madero came in, they did a lot 
of things to me. 1 got out with all members intact, but I 
didn’t have even a Mexican dollar sticking to me. That’s 
when I decided to go into moving pictures.” 
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“When did you first learn to shoot and 
ride?” I asked. 
He looked at 
wilderment. “Gee, I ge 
don't know.’ He 
shoved the nose of his 
inquisitive pony out 
of the poc ket of his 
coat. “Hey, you 


Riding 


me in be- 


has 


Sunshine, 

you keep out 

of there. That 
horse does love sugar,” 
he confided. Then 
returning to my ques- 
tion, “I suppose | 
rode about the 
same time I 
walked. I don't 
seem to remember 
ever learning, but I 
always could ride. 
About the first 
thing I remember 
riding, though, was 

a goat. Yes, ma’am, 

a goat. That was 
down in San Diego. 
We kids used to have goat races round the 

little wooden court house and dad and the other men 
would come to the windows and bet on us. 

“My father, you know, was the second white man in 
San Diego. He was the first sheriff of Hangtown, too. It 
took a pretty good man to be sheriff of that burg, in those 
days, because Hangtown sort of prided herself on making 
Bowdie look like a Sunday school picnic. It took a real, 
live, he-man to be sheriff, you know. 

“Dad was a pioneer—the real thing. He came to Cali- 
fornia in ‘50, on shoe leather, with “Bonanza” Johnson, 
after fighting Indians all the way out from Kansas City. 
He helped to make California history. Father taught me 
to shoot. He could shoot some -himself, father could. 
They tell me that he was about a sixteenth of a second 
faster with his gun than any other man in Hangtown. 
Reckon that’s why they made him sheriff.” 
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a goat 
duces thorough accli 
mation to any 


A 2%. 
pe al o ‘es 


pro- 


other 


Therefore 

Stewart — who 

first rode on a goat 

** Sunshine,” his 

favorite mount, thor- <<“ 
oughly cowed. 
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‘“‘He taught me to shoot, 

and he told me why. ‘If you 

ever want to tell a guy to go to 

hell, live so you can do it,’ he said. 

‘But he may not like it so you’d better 
learn to shoot a little, too.’ ’ 

I interrupted him-to ask a question and he favored me 
with a cool stare. “Oh, I went to the University of Cali- 
fornia. An education’s a good thing, no matter what a man 
means to do. 

“Yes, I learned a lot on that ranch. For one thing I 
learned that I wasn’t the best poker player in the world. 
That’s a good thing to learn, right off. O’Neill took my 
clothes away from me one day—and that’s no mere figure 
of speech, either. I had to earn ’em back hoeing corn. We’re 
going up there to do my next picture, ‘The Fighting 
Gringo, —the one I wrote myself, you know. 

“The pioneer blood is in me, too. I don’t know what I 
would have done if it hadn’t been for moving pictures. I 
love to be outdoors.” 

He’s a very modest person, this Roy Stewart. Yet, 
somehow, I gathered the impression 








of a self-respecting appreciation of 
himself—a sort of ‘‘when you call 
me that, smile” expression that 
spoke hands off to many things. 

1 mentioned the Baby Show. 
(Some one had told on him.) The 
whole, supple, graceful six-feet-two 
of him drooped with embarrass- 
ment. 

“Who told you about that?” he 
demanded wrathfully. ‘Oh, yes I 
won the gold cup, but I always 
figured it was because I had an 
Indian nurse maid and the contrast 
was so great it fooled the judges.” 

But then our talk was over. 

From across the sunny hill of the 
beautiful Triangle ranch, Cliff 
Smith, his director, called to Roy. 

And as he walked away, I no- 
ticed that the hand free of his 
bridle reins was busy rolling a 
pisano cigarette. Just as though I 
would have objected! 








Roy Stewart, with Jack Gilbert in the Triangle picture, ““The Devil Dodger.” 


After all, east or west. a gentle- 
man is always a man. 








7 May Allison 
“= Is Back! 


She cherished primadonna aspirations 
but the war caused their postponement 














and her return to the screen 


By Marjorie Manners 


This was May Allison’s statement 
of her aims. When reminded of the 
occurrence the other day, Miss Al- 
lison said: 

“It never entered my head that I 
might be considered conceited. I 
didn't feel that way at all. I merely 
had a great ignorance of all the diffi- 
culties that beset the road to stardom 
—and a superb faith. I felt also that 
if 1 could not be a star in five years 

an age to me then—I had _ better 
give up. 

“Recently, I received the dearest 
note from a girl who stood in the wings 
with me that evening. She is married 
\ @ a // now, lives in Freeport, Long Island, and 
\ 4 , i has a couple of babies. 

“She asked me if I remembered that first 
evening, and said she couldn’t resist writing 
to remind me of it and to congratulate me.” 
May Allison is now an individual picture 
star, in the Metro firmament, and I think that 
note pleased her more 
than anything she has 
received since the an- 




















May Allison hold- 
ing the professional 
I-am-listening atti 

Oo tude while Director 
" a Harry Franklin de- 
— aes scribes some action 
for “The Winning 
of Beatrice.” 
Standing, with left 
hand on his pocket 
book, is Hale 


Hamilton. 


RESSED in the garb of Vanity, a 

tall, slender girl of coltish age, with 

hair the color of molten gold, stood 
behind the scenes at the opening per- 
formance of Henry Savage’s produc- 
tion of ““Everywoman.” 

As the scene shifters scurried 
about and the other members of 
the cast nervously conned their 
lines, or listened assidu- 
ously to catch the verdict | 
of the tense audience out in || 
front as to whether “Every-_ || 
woman” was to be a first || 
night hit or failure, this girl || 
stood merely at attention. 

With a superb uncon- 
sciousness of the implica- 
tion of egotism, she re- 
marked calmly, but in the 
tone of one stating an in- 
contestable fact— 

“T shall be a sta” in five 
years or I shall leave the 


Stage. 
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nouncement of her “come back” as a_ picture star. 

Miss Allison has three sisters and two brothers who are 
all married and have kiddies, and none of them ever had 
the slightest wish for public life, but from the time she 
was “knee high to a duck,”’ May, or “Sunny,” was lured 
by the footlights—desired to be a great singer. The Alli- 
sons lived on a huge plantation in the Southern part of 
Georgia, miles away from the nearest house. May had 
never seen a show, didn’t even know what a theatre was 
really like, but she used to skip away to the southern part 
of the plantation where there was a forest of age-old trees, 
and there she used to throw back her sunny-topped head, 
expand her little chest, and sing her heart out. 

She grew tall so suddenly that she was what you might 
call skinny. At that time of her existence, May’s legs 
were her special grievance. Her brother soon found out 
how he could tease her and used to delight in calling her 


“Spindles” and other equally appropriate names. Once 
May had the courage to retort. “I’ve got a_ nice 
ankle anyway. so there’’—only to 






































be stampeded by his reply, 


\ We've said that May 
} Allison is from the 
/ South — therefore it 
/ ought to go without 
saying that she loves 
to cook, can cook and 


- 
does cook. 






Magazine 


‘Humph, yes—but who wants a leg that’s all ankle?” 

Somehow the family never realized what a strong will 
“Sunny” had until after the father’s death and the sisters 
and brothers were all safely settled in homes of their own. 
Then she demanded that her mother cash in all their re- 
sources and take her to New York to seek an engagement 
on the stage. At that time, she still cherished visions of a 
primadonna future—a vision which has never left her lovely 
little head. 

Nevertheless, after a few trips to the various theatrical 
agencies, she was perfectly willing to accept the part of 
Vanity in “Everywoman.” 

The following season, Miss Allison joined Ina Claire in 
“The Quaker Girl” and became her understudy. Then she 
played the ingenue in “Miss Caprice,” in which DeWolf 
Hopper was starred. 

When there came a bad season for the stage after she 
had briefly starred in “Apartment 12-K” at the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre, New York, Miss Allison took a part in 
the screen production of ‘David Harum,” made by Famous 
Players. Next she appeared with Edith Wynne Mathew- 
son, in ‘The Governor’s Lady” and 

became a full-fledged screen star 
with American-Mutual in “The 
House of a Thousand Candles.” 
She then met Harold Lockwood 
and you all know about her co- 

Starring with him for Metro. 

But there was still that 
primadonna vision in the back 
of Miss Allison’s head, and 
when she had amassed a pretty 

little fortune, she announced 
to her valiant little 
mother, who is her con- 
stant companion, “‘I am 
going to leave the 
screen and go back to 
New York and have 
my voice trained in 
earnest!” 

And so for very 
nearly eight months, 
“Sunny” was away 

from the land of 

shadows. She and 

her mother took a 
cosy little apartment in 

New York and she studied 

vocal under Oscar Sanger 
at a mere detail of $25 
per 30 minutes—and 
just about the time that 
her ambition was about 
to be realized in a 

London musical pro- 
duction, the war had 
to spoil everything. 

But not for us— 

For May Allison 
has come back to 
the silver sheet. 

And her return is 
but an instance of 
her character — a 
manner of ever 
aiming for the 
topmost rung and, 
if anything clogs 
her footsteps, of 
kicking it aside, 
or finding an- 
other path. 












































Mrs. Mills’ Many Husbands 


Diversified as they are, they have one qua.ity in common: they are all Frank 






















By Dorothy Scott 


familiarity with ingenues who want to be sirens, juveniles 
who long to play heavy villains, and typical vampires who 
insist upon being cast as sweet young things. 

To my surprise, he replied that he did. He has no yearn- 
ing to play the dashing cavalier or the bachelor man- 
about-town. Perhaps it is because he plays his characters 
first as human beings without regard for any condition of 
servitude. He likes any role, he told me, that can be 

expressed with dignity and restraint. If a scene cannoi 

be put over without exaggeration he believes that it is 
not worth working in at all. 


4 “I have learned to face every variety of domestic 
catastrophe without wriggling my eyebrows,” he assured 
me. 


He has held to these theories ever since he was a 
stagestruck little boy in Kalamazoo, Michigan. From 
the very first, he wanted to go on the stage. His 
earliest recollections are of an elaborate “show” 
which he staged in a barn with bent pins for tickets. 
He was forced to close by a father with an unrea- 
sonable prejudice against the proximity of the can- 
dle foot-lights to the hay. From childhood’s barn- 
yard “stage” he soared to usherdom, and from 

usherdom to the “super” status. Thence, his flight 

up was rapid and in a surprisingly short time he 
found himself engaged for Belasco and Frohman 
productions in the old Lyceum Stock Company in 

New York. He married Miss Helen Macbeth, who 

was then in the romantic position of “the girl from 

home,” and a non-professional who blossomed out 

into a talented actress. 

After a season in London, Mr. Mills returned 

to New York and found a great change in the pub- 

lic’s attitude toward 

. moving pictures. They 

every variety of domestic fa i | e d to interest him 
catastrophe without wrig- 

cline umpapdhosun,” dedlenes personally, however, un- 

Mr. Mills, shown at left with til the enthusiasm of 

Norma Talmadge in a scene James Young persuaded 

from “De Luxe Annie.” him to have screen tests 
Below Mrs. Mills. made. 


“T have learned to face 














USBAND” is a generic term which includes all sorts 

and conditions of men. There is the fireside hus- 

band, the wild and roving husband, the husband 

who is a “good provider,” the husband temperamental, the 

husband phlegmatic, and assorted lots of just ordinary 
husbands who may be relied upon to remain true to type. 

Frank Mills has played them all. 

We were discussing his screen experiences over the tea- 
cups in his up-town apartment in New York. Mrs. Mills 
had stayed just long enough to say “Cream or lemon?” and 
then had departed, obviously amused at the turn the conver- 
sation had taken. 

“It never occurred to me before that I had developed 
into a professional screen husband,” said Mr. Mills. “But. 
now that I think of it, I can’t remember playing anything 
else on the screen. Apparently the casting director places 
me in the domestic. angle of the eternal triangle instinctively 
and as a matter of course.” 

“Do you like that sort of character?” I asked, with the 
certainty that he would not. That certainly comes from 











Without Benefit 
of Custard 


Juanita Hansen has proven 
that a beautiful face is not 
always to be thrown ai. 










































stars is a Spanish Viking. 

She can trace her forbears to 

ihe haughty senioritas of old 
Castile, and the fiery old Nors? 
pirates with the same authority 
that her mirror reflects thes? 
strains of blood in her striking 
features. A futurist would describe 
this rare combination as “burning 
ice.” But while Juanita is all this 
when she wants to be she is as yet 
untouched by that most fatal and 
unaccountable of theatrical dis- 
eases known as Staritis. When a 
number of lovely ladies of Uni- 
versal City rushed forth to grab 
a cup in the annual bathing suit 
carnival at Los Angeles there was 
no dissenting voice in the award- 
ing of the cup to her. Her unique 
creation with its crowning talis- 
man of a brass bullet fastened to 
the cap contributed. 








Juanita has done her bit in comedy. She 
has done it gracefully and graciously. But 
she has graduated. She is now a star. 





EVER again will the Cas- 

tillion-Norse features of 

Juanita Hansen, erstwhile 

baby doll and exhibit A of 
exotic screen atmosphere, stop a custard 
pie. It might—if she stumbles onto the 
comedy set by mistake; but not on the di- 
rector’s orders. 

For Juanita is through with sandbag comedy. It 
might have been influenced by the elimination of pastry 
flour; we doubt it. The truth is more likely hovering 
around the theory that the Destiny supposed to jerk 
more or less of our fate-strings discovered one of them 
had become tangled—one belonging to Juanita. Not 
that she wasn’t interesting in the pastric, but because 
she is more so in the more austere. 

Juanita has done her bit in the gay comedy. She 
has done it graciously and gracefully. But she has 
graduated. The screen chorus is behind her. She is 
now a Star. 





It all came about in a rather oud way, too. One of 
the most serious minded men in the motion picture 
business who cannot be induced to laugh at Charlie 
Chaplin or thrill at a serial, saw Juanita on the screen in 
the projection room at Universal City. The production 
was a Lyons-Moran burlesque in which Miss Hansen took 
the role of a highly colored Carmen with the accent on the 
men. 

‘That tough girl can act like a house afire and she looks 
like a million dollars,” said he. “Sign her up. I'll make a 
dramatic star out of her.” 

Miss Hansen had just come to Universal City. No one there 
knew much about her but she was signed up, tried out, and 
finally put into “The Brass Bullet,” which started to shoot 
\ugust 5th. With every episode interest in Juanita 
grew, until in the fifth Mr. Laemmle wired to the 
Coast to look out for several big dramatic 
stories in which to feature her as a star after 
the serial was finished. She will be added to 
the list of special stars and her releases will 
be known as Juanita Hansen Special Attractions. 

Seldom has it happened that an actress’ name is 
so indicative of character and ancestry as is that of 


iuanita Hane F a age iff, Miss Hansen won the cup in the annual bathing suit carnival in 
Juanita ansen. or this newest of Universal Los Angeles; the vote was unanimous. We do not wonder why. 
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~The Family 
Name Is 
~ Blythe 


Aa Perhaps Betty's name had 


a something to do with her 
> success—but it was most-y 
eae ambition and work. 





CAME to New York 
with one hundred dol- 
lars in my purse, a 
heart full of ambi- 
tion and fire in my eye. It 
didn’t take me long to find 
out that only one of the 
three things were of any 
real help. The money and 
hery eyes could have been 
left at home for all the real 
assistance they were to me.” 

Thus Betty Blythe tersely 
explains her rapid rise as a 
screen star. With all deference to 
her modesty, we must remind her 
that it takes more than a “heart full 
of ambition” to spring into success as 
she has. One needs an abundance of cour- 
age, perseverance and above everything common 
sense enough to realize that you do not need it all. Added 
to this, an unusual screen personality and versatile talent 
and her success is accounted for in more detail. Even 
this is only half: to understand it fully, you must see Miss 
Blythe yourself. 

When she landed in New York from the convent, she 
was so awed by the crowds that she would not leave her 
hotel for three days. As soon as she gathered courage 
enough to look for a job, she found one at once as ‘‘Slan- 
der” in George Hobart’s morality drama “Experience.” 

















Betty Blythe's determination 
to stop at nothing short of 
perfection is the most promis- 
ing characteristic of the con- 
vent-bred girl who scored a 
hit in Empey’s screen version 


of “Over the Top 





It was her “a@ 
work in this play that 
brought her to the at- 
tention of the Vita- 

graph Company. She 

Was cast aS a_ sweet 

young thing in “A Game 

With Fate” and a heartless 

cruel butterfly in “Tangled 

Lives” and. while the roles 

were not leads, she made them 

so distinctive that she was in- 

= stantly recognized as a “find.” 

But it was in “Over the Top” that Betty 

Biythe really became universally known to film fans. Her 

work as ‘‘Madame Arnot” in this production stood 

out so vividly that she was at once established as a 
star. 

A.l this, however, she considers only the beginning. The 
longer she stays in the work, the more she feels that there 
is to learn. This insatiable desire for knowledge with the 
determination to stop at nothing short of perfection. is the 
most promising characteristic about this most promising of 
the newer stars. Not to forget the ‘heart full of ambition.” 
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Nativity of 
Richard Barthelmess, 


Born May 8th. 


He RE we have a 
twice-born actor, as 
his nativity indicates that 
this rebirth is the carma 
of the past birth, which 
will bring him quite a 
deal of criticism and 
some scandal and if he 
does not deserve it now, 
he is supposed not to 
have gotten his just dues until this life. This man can play 
almost any part; but he would be better in two types of char- 
acters, like a lawyer and a refined crook. He is lovable. good 
natured when he has his own way, and is very patient and per- 
severing to accomplish his ends. He has excellent judgmen: 
on everything but socialism and religion. He should never 
argue about either. He will be a good husband and be very 
happy in marriage. He should stay in the country of his birth. 
as there is danger of being held in bondage if he would even 
step over the border of Mexico or Canada. He should use 
caution when on water, especially the Great Lakes. This man 
has a strong constitution, but must not take intoxicating drink 
or it will melt the body, like fire to ice. In 1921 he will take 
many journeys, one of which will bring him quite a fortune. 
but the best good financial luck will come to him in 1927 and 
will last until t950. He should never invest money in hotels 
or summer resorts but should always be on salary. 











FROM THE 


Editor PuotorpLay, Chicago, [1 


DEAR SIR: 


unjust to blame the producers for raising 
the price of their product as to blame the 
wholesaler for the high cost of merchan- 


Photoplay Magazine 
Stars of the Screen 
dn d 


Their Stars in the Sky 


By Ellen Woods 


Nativity of 
Miss Dorothy Gish, 


Born March 11th. 


T the hour of this 

young lady’s birth, 
the Zodiacal sign Scorpio 
was rising, and with 
Mars the lord thereof lo- 
cated in the humane sign 
Aquarius. She has all of 
her planets located in 
signs of human form, ex- 
cept Pices and Scorpio, 
and both of these are philanthropic. Humane signs are supposed 
to give a nature that is sympathetic, and gentle, forgiving the 
worst wrongs. From my judgment of this nativity, I would 
say that Miss Gish would not make a good vampire, nor could 
she play other than where she could fight for honor and justice 
for others. Justice and equality is her motto. She 
beggar herself for others, if she came across distress. 
great love and even veneration for little children. 
believes in freedom of speech, actions, and religions. She would 
be an excellent Judge of Courts. Miss Dorothy has many 
iriends, in fact I do not think she has anything but friends. 
Her husband will hold some very high position on an advisory 
board, and he will be as gentle and humane as herself. She 
will make a long journey by water every 18 years, and will 
be traveling by land once in every two years all during her 
life. Therefore, I would not advise her to invest much money 
in a home or furnishing, other than could be put in a trunk. 





Witzel 


would 
She has 
Miss Gish 


AUDIENCE 


the city proper has half a dozen continu- 
ous picture shows. (We call them “pic- 
tures” over here, not “movies.”) In the 








From Boon lowa, comes 
the plaintive wail that certain screen 
celebrities, viz., Farnum, Hart, Ray, Fair-  dise. 
banks, etc., are no longer seen there in 


their later triumphs. In your July num- 
ber of PHoTOPLAY, you call the attention 
of the “Motion Picture Producer” to this 
state of affairs; is the fault perhaps with 
the local managers? 

We are permitted to see each month, 
not only the screen celebrities, but we see 
them in their FIRST RUN features and 


we hail from a town much smaller than 
Boone (Algona has about 3,500). Our 
manager, N. C. Rice, has studied the de 


mands of the people as few other moving 
picture managers have done; he has been 
satisfied only with the best and insisted 
that producers and picture agencies live 


up to their agreements; he has been a 
tireless advertiser, both newspaper and 
bill-board and direct mail; he has con- 


stantly improved his place of amusement 
just as any up-to-date business is forced 
to in these days of competition; he has 
secured at great expense, the services of 
an exceptional pianist, who plays every 
inch of the films in a masterly way; in 
short, he has put energy and push into his 
business and it has won out 

In these days of rising costs. it is as 


The local manager as well as the 
retailer, must raise the price of his goods 
accordingly. And if the product is worth 
the money, people will pay for it. Again, 
it is “up to the local manager;” to get the 
best, advertise it as such, present it in a 
pleasing manner with appropriate music 
and the patrons will pay the price. These 
are my personal views on the subject; 
let's hear from others. 
Respectfully, 
T. H. CHRISCHILLEs. 

Algona, Iowa. 


The Editor, PHotorpLay MAGAZINE, Chi- 
cago, U. S. A, 


DeAR Stirs: Some months ago I was 
bold enough to send you a few lines for 
your “Why do they do it” page but up to 
the present have not seen them in print. 
Perhaps the effort was not worthy of pub- 
lication or perhaps coming from such an 
insignificant place as Brisbane it was at 
once relegated to the W. P. B. 

Well, Mr. Editor, I want to tell you 
that Brisbane is not such a village as 
some people imagine (even in Australia). 
The population of the city is 173.000 and 


suburbs most of the shows are in the open 
air and they are legion. In Brisbane you 
can sit and look at pictures for nine 
months in the year with only the stars 
for a roof. 

Don’t think from that, that Brisbane is 
a “Hades” of a place. We are not within 
the tropics although perhaps we may have 
a few warm days during the summer 
The climate taken all round may be de- 
scribed as delightful. In Brisbane we 
have the finest theatre in the common- 
wealth (the Tivoli). . 

“Bill” Hart is a great favorite here and 
you can always depend on a full house 
day and night when he appears. As a 
matter of fact I don’t think there is ever 
empty houses no matter who is starring 
The people in this place I'll gamble are 
as enthusiastic over pictures as in any 
other place you can mention. 

I look forward with pleasure to its 
coming each month. Of course I’ve read 
the others but after consideration I've 
decided to stick to ““PHotoptay.” Apolo- 
gizing if I have taken too much time, I 
am, vours faithfully, 

Dick BUTLER 

Sussex St., Sth. Brisbane, Australia. 











Bessie shunned directors 


and mosquitoes on her Bessie caught this 


camping trip, but just the 
same she couldn’t get 
away from ’em. When she 
opened a paper the first 


fish all by herself. 
It isn’t a “prop- 
erty” fish. Her 
studio had nothing 


thing she saw was: “Di- to do with it, for 

rector so-and-so busy plan- , who ever heard of 

ning scenes for Bessie nner a director permit- 

Love’s new picture while oy ting fish to hog 

the star enjoys her vaca- ‘ Es the camera? 
tion, etc.” ’ 


A Real Vacation! 


FTER all, there is much in the life of a motion picture 

actress that isn’t real. There are mock love affairs, mock 
weddings and even mock vacations. And perhaps that was 
why Bessie Love derived so much real pleasure out of her 
outing this summer. Hers was a REAL vacation. We'd hate 
to imagine what would have happened to any studio folk had 
they stumbled into camp. It was at Catalina Island where 
Bessie and her mother and father vacationed. And at five 
o'clock each morning Bessie was up—posing while Dad 
snapped pictures evidencing her prowess with the rod. 








to reform the son of her boss and marry 
him. Mabel manages to carry the plot 
with her irresistible comedy, but whenever 
she leaves it, it drags interminably 


THE HEART OF A GIRL 
“The Heart of a Girl” is the first World 


picture to feature Barbara (¢ 
Irving Cummings. It 
and politics in 

and then rescues her lover's campaign in 

The plot has just 

terial to show the promise in these 
co-stars, who look and act 
Ce uple on a magazine cover 


World 


‘astleton and 
tells a story ol love 
which a girl first wrecks 


Congress enough ma- 
new 


exactly like a 


YOU CAN’T BELIEVE EVERY- 
THING -Triangle 


“You Can’s Believe Everything” is a 
breezy summer idyl with the entire cast 
appearing in bathing suits most of t 
time. <A society girl compromises her- 
self through the rescue of her lover from 
'rowning; they are married however, and 
the veranda stilled. Gloria 
Swanson as the heroine manages to look 
attractive even when dripping with water, 
as she is almost constantly. The bathing- 
suit scenes are amusing and innocent 
enough except for a ‘“Neptune’s banquet” 
in which the party gets very rough. 


gossip is 


TO HELL WITH THE KAISER— 


Metro 
It is impossible to say anything too 
bad about William of Berlin. So when 


the climax of the Metro picture, ° To Hell 
With the Kaiser,’ shows that arch fiend 
in the nether regions, where His Satani 
Majesty abdicates in his favor, there is no 


libel. The story leading to this desirable 
consummation, is not strikingly original, 
except that it shows William getting his 


tips direct from the devil, garbed in his 
well-known habiliments. It is a story of 
brutalities and atrocities, all true. 
Olive Tell is the lovely heroine, who 
helps put the Kaiser where he will eventu- 
ally go in truth, if hell there be 


too 


OPPORTUNITY — Metro 


Viola Dana is at her best in comedy. 
“Opportunity” is hers. She masquerades 
as a boy, encounters difficulties, and mar- 
ries the principal one at the end. Her 
wide-eyed wonder at her adventures is 
delightful. Hale Hamilton, lately seen 
with May Allison, again proves that Rich- 
ard Rowland knew what he was about 
when he drafted this large, genial person 
into films 


SANDY 


“Sandy,” 


Paramount 


with Louise Huif and Jack 
Pickford, has caught all the spirit of ad- 
venturous youth that made the book so 
popular. Most of us remember the 
freckle-faced Scotch lad who began his 
career as a stowaway and later marries 
the girl who befriended him. The story 
is delightfully developed by George Mel- 
ford in a series of lovely pictures. It is 
one of the best of the Pickford-Huff ro- 
mances 


The Shadow Stag 


(Concluded from page 80) 
SHARK MONROE — Artcraft 


In the first reel of “Shark Monroe,” 
William Hart appears as a skipper sailing 
a very rough ocean in a series of ex- 
tremely beautiful sea scenes. After this 
the : changes to his well Known 
habitat in the far North. It is an excel- 
lent far North picture about a good bad 
man who kidnaps a young girl to protect 
her. But Hart fits so perfectly into the 
“Sea Wolf’ atmosphere that it seemed a 
pity to take him off the ship 


setting 


TINSEL — World 


In “Tinsel,” Kitty Gordon is a mother 
with a past and Muriel Ostriche is her 
roguish daughter. Her attempts to teach 
her child the difference between a roue 
and a good man are so thorough that she 
is obliged to rescue the girl from the roue. 
Kitty Gordon looked particularly stun- 
ning in a series of “which-is-mother-and- 
which-daughter” poses. 


In A Nutshell 


“Shackled” (Paralta)—Louise Glaum 
as a magdalen, beautifully gowned. W. 
Lawson Butt, loving her grimly in spite 
of All. Intense domestic melodrama, well 
developed but a bit hectic for the 
high school age. 

“Smashing Through’ (Universal)— 
Herbert Rawlinson smashes through five 
reels of desert scenery. Is assisted by 
express trains, motor cycles and innu- 
merable wild bronchos. 

“Find the Woman” (Vitagraph)—O. 
Henry’s “Cherchez la Femme” amplified 
into screen form. Alice Joyce wistful 
and lovely, in the role of the persecuted 
primadonna. She turns hisses to applause, 
winning the audience and the rather nega- 
tive hero. All this against the sultry, 
languorous background of a New Orleans 
summer. 

“Kidder & Ko” (Pathe)—Bryant Wash- 
burn having fun with amnesia; he feigns 
loss of memory and wins a fortune and 
a girl; humorous variation of an oft-used 
theme. 

“We Should Worry” (Fox)—Jane and 
Katherine Lee as mischievous youngsters 
who prevent their pretty aunt from mar- 
rying the villain of the play, and thwart 
a buglary: pretty silly stuff. 

“The Only Road” (Metro)—Viola 
Dana as a missing heiress, saved from 
villainous plots by Casson Ferguson, in 
adventures which bring out all her pretty 
wistfulness and quaint comedy talent. 

“The Model’s Confession” (Universal) 
—Mary MacLaren, beautiful and drama- 
tic, in a foul story which culminates with 
a father making “love” to his own daugh- 
ter, while ignorant of her identity; Na- 
tional Board of Review please write. 

“The Claw” (Select)—Clara Kimball 
Young decorating a story in which Jack 
Holt is redeemed and killed in rescuing 
Milton Sills from South African savages; 
picturesque and clean. 

“Which Woman” (Bluebird)—Priscilla 
Dean embellishing a snappy crook story 


too 


of a jewel robbery and a vanishing bride; 
Ella Hall as a rather awkward heroine. 

“A Little Sister of Everybody” ( Pathe) 

Bessie Love among labor agitators, 
marrying the young mill owner and mak- 
ing everybody happy; clean and mildly 
thrilling. 

“The Voice of Destiny” (Pathe)—A 
man is murdered and the identity of the 
thief revealed by Baby Marie Osborne 


playing a dictaphone record; a_ stupid 
yarn, badly acted. 
“The House of Gold” (Metro)—A 


story in which not one character acts like 
a human being except Hugh Thompson 
as the handsome hero; too complex to tell 
in the brief space to which it is entitled; 
Emmy Wehlen starred. 

‘“Nine-Tenths of the Law” (Independ- 
ent )—Mitchell Lewis repeating his well- 
known fighting French trapper impersona- 
tion by means of his curiously formed 
lower lip; the child is saved and the bad 
men killed. 

“Her Body in Bond” (Universal )}—Mae 
Murray showing how long she can hold 
out against a seducer. 

“Hell Bent” (Universal)—Harry Carey 
riding, shooting, fighting, and trudging 
across the desert; hot stuff. 

“The Girl in His House” ( Vitagraph)— 
Unscrupulous father of pretty girl swin- 
dies house from hero; happy ending in 
house that caused the trouble; typical 
summer-fiction plot, typically acted by 
Earle Williams and Grace Darmond. 

“Closin’ In” (Triangle)—William Des- 
mond as a noble athlete suffering for an- 
other's crime; vindicated thrillingly in the 
last reel; enlivened by several mining- 
camp fights in which the hero proves that 
he is as muscular as he is noble. 

“The Mortgaged Wife” (Universal )— 
Again the fable of the passionate em- 
ployer who saves his embezzling cierk 
from jail on the grounds of the clerk’s 
wife joining his household; only in the 
end he marries Dorothy Phillips, thereby 
showing a great deal more intelligence 
than the author of the story in toto, (not 
meaning that the tale is clownish, though 
of course—) 

“The Fly God” (Triangle)—Roy Stew- 
art in a “Red Saunders” story, where a 
fly decides a jury’s verdict; typically 
“western.” 

“The Painted Lily” (Triangle)—Alma 
Rubens acting as a gambler’s decoy in a 


mechanical melodrama; just another 
movie. 
“Tangled Lives” (Triangle)—‘“Tan- 


gled” is hardly the word—‘scrambled” 
would be more to the point; a melodrama 
of suicide and unfaithful wives; Harry 
Morey towering above circumstances. 

“One Dollar Bid” (Paralta)—J. War- 
ren Kerrigan as a slave of liquor, sold to 
a girl under an old southern law, reform- 
ing, and marrying his purchaser. 

“The City of Tears” (Bluebird)—Car- 
mel Myers offering to sell herself for the 
liberty of the man she loves, but not being 
required to complete the deal: suggestive 
melodrama, decorated with the vivid My- 
ers personality. 

“Tempered Steel” (McClure)—Petrova 
in another melodrama in which she thinks 
she killed a man and didn’t; where’s the 
producer who knows how to exploit the 
Petrova talent? 
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©CQAKO2 T has long been known that 
‘owe. in ° © . . 
©)285\9) cutting ruins the cuticle. 
54-2 Everywhere doctors and 


(%) skin specialists tell us: “do 
=~ —* not cut the cuticle”; “cut- 
ting is ruinous”. 


Some of us do not realize that the 
more we cut and clip, the more we 
have to—for every time we use scis- 
sors we are creating the very rough- 
ness and unevenness we are striving 
to overcome. 

It was to do away with cutting that 
Cutex was formulated. Cutex is ab- 
solutely harmless. With it you your- 
self can keep your cuticle smooth and 
firm, your nails shapely and attractive. 


Begin to have beautiful nails today 


File the nails to the desired length and 
shape. Then wrap a little cotton 
around the end of the orange stick 
(both come with Cutex), dip into the 
bottle and work around the base of the 
nails, gently pushing back the cuticle. 
Carefully rinse the fingers with clear 
water, pushing the cuticle back when 
drying the hands. 


A little Cutex Nail White applied 


Mail the coupon today 
with 15c for this complete 
Individual Manicure Set. 
It will give you several 

“manicures” 


How to Give your nails 3 
a perfect manicure — 


Without ruinous cutting of the cuticle 


One cannot know of Cutex and 
not love to use it. Cutex keeps my 
nails looking so beautiful, my 
friends often remark it” 









When you see 


your cuticle, 
you will never 
cut if again 


underneath the nails removes stains. 
Finish with Cutex Nail Polish. 


Don’t put it off. See how quickly even 
an abused nail can be made really 
lovely. 





Remove stains with 
Cutex Nail White 





If the skin around the base of your See 
nail dries easily at certain seasons of 
the year, as that of many women does, 
apply a litthe Cutex Cuticle Comfort. 
This cream will help to keep your . 
cuticle always soft and pliant. a 


wiih tins nastatasaniperiteretn 
a 





Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 
30c, 60c and $1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail 
White is 30c. Cutex Nail Polish in 
any form is only 30c. Cutex Cuticle ‘ a 

Comfort is 30c. If you do not find mata Dane der deerie fi ya 
what you want in your favorite store, had, with Cutex Nail Polish (2 2°” 
we shall be glad to supply you direct. 































A complete Manicure Set for you 


Send l5c now (10c for the set and 5c for packing 
and postage) and we will send you the complete 
Manicure Set shown below. Send for it now—don’t 
let another day go by until you see how lovely 
your nails can look. Address Northam Warren, 
Dept. 709, 114 West 17th St., New York City. 


If you live in Canada, send I5e¢ for your set to 
MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Limited, Dept.1(%, 489 
St. Paul Street West, Montreal, and get Canadian 
prices. 


Mail this coupon with 15¢ today 





NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 709, 114 W. 17th St. 
N. Y. City 


eres 





Street 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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A CORDING to his daily schedule tor 
work and play “Fatty 


' Arbuckle 
should be anything but fat. For the tol- 
lowing is a complete outline olf a day 
spent with Fatty: 7 a. m., Fatty rises; 
7:15, a dip in the surf; 7 
for studio; 38: 
the makin’s; 8:05, 
works with his 
starts to make up; 9:30, confers with his 
comedy staff; 10, on the set; 1o:or, re- 
hearses; 10:30 to I p. m., shoots 
1 p. m., lunches; 1:30, back to work until 
4:20; 4:30, takes make-up off; 5, starts 
out in racer; 6:30, dinner; 8, goes to the 
theatre, for a motor boat ride, to a rival 
motion picture, or—to bed! 


} 1. ° 
Dreaktast; 
8, leaves arrives: 8:02, 


reads his mail: 


rolls 


be ha out trainers; 3:45 


scenes; 


ELL BOONE, who is Mrs. Niles 
Welch, appears with Jack Barrymore 
in his first picture since his return 


EONCE PERRET, who directed “The 

Million Dollar Dollies,” now has his 
own producing company, and his first re- 
lease is a patriotic picture in which E. K 
Lincoln and Dolores Cassinelli, formerly 
of Essanay, enact the leading roles 


Do You 


DEFY you to point out to me a 

man, woman or child who hasnt 
written a scenario, doesn’t intend to, or 
doesn’t think he or she could if they 
ever tried. Everybody’s doing it; and 
it’s fair to say that frequently the un- 
known comes forward with the real live 
idea. 

I met Mrs. Kate Corbaley on the 
street in Los Angeles not long ago. 
You remember her, of course: her 
“Real Folks” won the first prize in 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE’S scenario con- 
test, and she has been delivering salable 
stories ever since. One studio-man- 
ager bought five of her scenarios in a 
lump. 

She was carrying a large packet of 
letters, her morning mail. “Since -I 
won PHOTOPLAY’s first prize, I've come 
to be one of the most popular persons 
in the world,” she laughed. “I have 
received hundreds of letters, and from 
every civilized country on earth, ask 
ing me how to write scenarios and how 
to sell them. I don’t know whether all 
this popularity is a tribute to me or to 
PHOTOPLAY’s circulation. One letter 
came from Calcutta, India, another 
from New Zealand, and another from 
Buenos Aires; and I’ve had a dozen or 
so from England. And on top of it all 
I’ve just spent two hours standing on 
one foot and then the other at my front 


Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 89) 


S fen MOORE has been elevated to 
stardom after serving an apprentice- 
ship as leading man to Goldwyn’s trio of 
feminine stars, Mabel Normand, Madge 
Kennedy, and Mae Marsh. Moore's first 
is “Just for Tonight.” 


RANCES MARION has just signed a 

new contract to write scenarios for 
\rtcraft and Paramount for another year. 
Miss Marion has written many of Mary 
Pickford’s most successful screen-plays. 


LLIOT DEXTER has a new contract 

with the Paramount organization 
whereby he will continue as leading man 
in their West Coast companies 


AROLD LLOYD is a strong War 

Savings Stamp man. He strolled into 
a grill and after dinner called for his bill. 
He paid his check, gathered up the change 
from the waiter’s little hold-up tray and 
laid a twenty-five cent thrift stamp there- 
on. The waiter seemed stunned for a 
moment, then he smiled and pocketed the 
stamp. “I understand, sir,” he said, “it 
is a very good idea, sir. Thank you, sir.” 


Woo the Scenario 
By Cal York 





One scenario editor’s assistant found two milk 
bottles on her stoop — one partly filled with a 
scenario. 


[| War Department has decided that 
Charles Chaplin is more valuable as 
a fun-maker right here at home than he 
would be in the trenches over there, so 
they have placed the comedian in the fifth 
classification. It is believed that he will 
render the United States greater service 
by continuing his work as a screen star, 
paying an income tax of $250,000, and do- 
ing such work as he has been doing for 
the Liberty Loan. Chaplin’s income, it is 
said, would pay for the expenses of a 
whole company of soldiers for a year at 
the front. 


RYANT WASHBURN is now with 

Paramount. He was with Pathe until 
that organization attempted to make him 
play opposite Baby Marie Osborne as the 
kid star’s leading man. He will make 
eight pictures a year for three years. 


LANCHE SWEET will appear in the 
screen version of Rupert Hughes’ sen- 
sational novel of the great war, “The Un- 
pardonable Sin.” Miss Sweet has signed 
a long-term contract with Harry Garson. 
(Concluded on page 110) 


Editor? 


door listening to detailed plots deliv- 
ered by the son of our plumber! Can 
you imagine it!” 

Mrs. Corbaley is not the only one 
with such tribulations. When H. O. 
Davis, general manager of Triangle, 
had fully made up his mind that he 
had discovered the best barber in Los 
Angeles, that gentleman began pouring 
plots into the defenseless Davis ear 
whilst he unconsciously poked lather 
down the Davis vocal orifice. Mr. 
Davis straightway bought a_ safety 
razor. 

C. Gardner Sullivan was forced to 
discharge a negro chauffeur because 
the colored pusson paid more attention 
to plots than to the carburetor and 


traffic regulations. Josie Sedgwick 
eschews her oldtime favorite hair- 
washing parlor since the lady in 


charge has found that Josie’s a motion 
picture actress and has begun to bom- 
bard her with melodrama of her own 
invention with every lemon application. 
Last but not least, Mary O’Connor, 
assistant to Frank E. Woods, who is 
head of Lasky’s production depart- 
ment, sauntered out on the back porch 
of her Hollywood bungalow for her 
morning’s morning and found that her 
milkman had left two bottles, one filled 
with the usual extract of kine and the 
other partly filled—with a scenario! 
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F your skin isnot fresh,smooth and glowing, 
or has suffered from an unwise use of 
cosmetics, let Resinol Soap help to clear it. 


Perhaps your complexion is unattractive 
simply because it is not cleansed thoroughly 
and regularly with the proper kind of soap. 


For most skins, the soap should be free from 
harsh, drying alkali, and should contain just 
enough soothing, healing medication to re- 
lieve clogged pores, reduce the tendency to 
pimples, redness and oiliness, and to bring 
out the natural beauty of the complexion. 


PES PETS SEL LY 


Resinol Soap is just that kind, an unusually 
pure and cleansing toilet soap, to which has 
been added the gentle Resinol medication. 


Bathe your face for several minutes with 
Resinol Soap and warm water, working the 
creamy lather into the skin gently with the 
finger tips. Then wash off with more Resinol 
Soap and warm water, finishing with a dash 
of clear, cold water, to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you will 
probably be astonished to see how quickly 
your complexion becomes clearer, fresher 

and more velvety. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists 
and dealers in toilet goods. 


Men with tender faces find Resinol 
Shaving Stick most agreeable. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Jackie Saunders knows that 


Carnation Milk | 


makes everything you 
cook with -it taste better 





ISS JACKIE SAUNDERS, the 

popular Balboa star, is a firm 
believer in good cooking. That is 
why she relies upon the uniform 
quality of Carnation Milk, which is 
always clean, sweet, pure and safe. 


Miss Saunders likes the convenience of Car- 
nation Milk—when she makes a pot of cocoa 
(for which she is famous) she is always 
sure of splendid milk to add to its goodness. 








Miss Saunders makes desserts and everyday 
dishes with it, too—and we know you will 
enjoy spoon corn bread the way she makes 
it. Try the recipe given herewith. Use 
Carnation in your own choicest recipes and 
realize what a genuine help it is. 


Delicate Spoon 
Corn Bread 


'; cup cornmeal, 1 teaspoon butter, 
1 teaspoon sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 
eggs, 1 cup Carnstion Milk, 1 cup spoonfuls sugar, 3 eggs 
water Mix thecornmeal and water beaten light, grated nut- 
and bring slowly to boiling point. meg. Stir Carnation 
Add the Carnation Milk, butter, salt, Milk, water, and sugar 
sugar and egg yolks. Lastly fold in together until the sugar 
the whites of the eggs beaten very is dissolved. Add eggs 
stiff. Bake in a hot oven for 30 and nutmeg, and bake 
minutes. Servein the dish in which without topcrustin mod- 
it is cooked. erate oven until solid. 


Custard Pie 


1 cup Carnation Milk, 1 
cup cold water, 3 table- 


Try Carnation—it betters your cooking and 
helps you save in these days of thrift. 











—_— ARNATION MILK is real milk—just cow’s milk, evap- 
orated to the consistency of cream and sterilized to main- 
tain its purity and wholesomeness. Because of its rich quality 
it adds to the deliciousness of everything cooked with it. Use 
Carnation undiluted for coffee, as you would cream. For 
cooking, add an equal quantity of pure water and you “bring 
it back” to its full milk state. If you prefer skimmed milk for 
cooking, simply add more water. Carnation “stays sweet” 
until opened and for several days thereafter. 


Order several cans of Carnation Milk from your grocer today 
and use it in your cooking, in coffee, for drinking—give it a fair 
test for every milk purpose in your home, and we believe you 
will make it your only milk supply. 





Free Book of Recipes 
for Photoplay Readers 


We will gladly mail to any reader of Photoplay a copy of 
“The Story of Carnation Milk,” our book of tested recipes for 
everyday and special dishes. Write for it now. 
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# CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
984 Stuart Building 
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; iA/ 7 for) OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine ; 
2 AG fof to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
t thy required that vou avoid questions which would call tor unduly 
ie if / long answers, such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
Oh ike one play. Do not ask questions touching _ religion, 
Me] * scenario writing or studio employment. Studio addresses 
Wd will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
ih of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month, 
GC \ae Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full name 
— IED and address: only initials will be published if requested. lt 7 
‘ “a fh 7 ~ TS ee) you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped 
X ry = envelope. Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 
- seaieenaiidiaiieaiadiaeas — (2 PS Magazine, Chicago. 
= = SS 7 
SS { t ; 
Orca, N. Y—We can’t get over that lowing is the cast of “Unclaimed Goods:’ of Olive, has never been in the movies. 
old-iashioned idea that players act just as Belsy Burke, Vivian Martin; Danny Done- “You remember when” the fair Alma was 


well whether they're married or not and = gan, Harrison Ford; “Cocopah Kid,’ Cas- playing in stock in your city? Olive’s latest 
the public knows it. You're sorry Henry son Ferguson; “Gentleman Joe” Siade, is for Metro; “To Hell with the Kaiser” is 
Kolker is married and glad Eugene O’Brien George McDaniel; Idaho Ina, Carmen Phil the zippy title. Glad you enjoyed “The 
isn’t. But dearie, what difference does it lips; Sheriff Burke, Dick La Reno; Uncle Eagle’s Eye” in fiction form in PHotTopLay 
make? “I like it so much better when Murphy, George Kunkel. Write again, An- Macazine. “Please call me ‘Billie, Mr. An 


they're not married,’ sez you; “as then ita, Jr. swer Man!” Very well, Billie; we endeavor 

they seem to belong to us much more than ———— to please. 

if some women had a claim on them.” Pus- H. J. H., WestTerN AvstTRALIA. — I ee 

sonally I think you're foolish, Olga. Most would never advise any one to be a motion LuciLeE, Tucson, Ariz.—Norman_ Kerry 

of us have got to take the plunge sooner picture actor, much less leave a happy home’ played Gordon in “Amarilly of Clothesline 

or later and Eugene is young and an aw- in Western Australia or anywhere else and Alley.” His real name was Norman Kaiser 

fully good swimmer—oh, write him your- come over here to get a job. Dont do it —betore the war. He is not married—yet. 

self. An American producer—or any producer He lives in Los Angeles; address him care 

—_—— for that matter, never engaged a player on L. A. Athletic Club. We couldn't print 

MyrtTLe, GvueLtpH, Ont.— Now listen, the strength of a photograph; because any vycur initials, Lucile; and you kiuow why. 

Myrtle—we'll tell you about Dick Barthel- old photographer can make a lost hope look New’ mind, Lucile; mebbe when we know 

mess if you'll tell us how to pronounce like a possibility. You may be either—Il you better. 

that—Guelph. We have always, always don’t know. Did you read “I Want to be ——= 

wanted to know how to pronounce that— a Movie Star” in the August PHoTopLay ? SARA Naomi, Norrork, VA—It may be 

Guelph. Well, then—Richard may be Good stuff; it may help you. your first, but we hope it won't be your last. 

reached at 126 W. 47th St., New York. And ———- What do you want to know about the play- 

Richard is considered one of the very most “SHorty,” MirwavukEee. — On _ yellow ers in the “Hidden Hand” serial? Mahlon 


promising juveniles on the screen; and he has paper, with purple ink, you write: “I think Hamilton won’t tell his age. Doris Kenyon 
played opposite Marguerite Clark and Madge _ Billie West is rotten. I only saw him once’ was born in Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 5, 18907 
Kennedy; and he: volunteered his services for but if I can’t see the real thing it’s out- They are not appearing together on the 
a government picture; and he was born in side for me.” And then, Shorty, after exe- screen at present; Hamilton last supported 
N. Y. C. twenty-three years ago. Indeed we crating Charlie’s most persistent admirer, Elsie Ferguson in “The Danger Mark,” 
never would have guessed your admiration you want to know if you'd make a hit imi- while Miss Kenyon has her own company. 


for young Richard if you had not told us. tating him too. Address Chaplin care Chap- Her latest is “The Inn of the Blue Moon.” 
== lin Studios, L. A Doris isn’t married. Indeed you didn’t ask 
Guiapys F., St. Joun, N. B.—If Bill Far- — too much. Most women figure it out this 
num would send you a “lock of his glorious CLAIRE, McKaNnNna, DuLtutH, MiINN.— way: they know a man can't refuse them 
hair,” he isn’t the same Bill we used to know. Address Charles Chaplin, care L. A. Athletic anything because if he did they might cry 
Neither does he value his crop as we value Club. Mary Pickford, Artcraft studios, Holly- and every man knows that the reason a 
ours. Willum is a brother of Dustin Far- wood. Send your verses to them direct; surely woman gets what she wants when she cries 
num; Marshall, another brother, has been they will appreciate it. All of us appre- is because she looks so ugly a man will do 


dead some time. William is still with Fox; ciate true appreciation. I know Miss Pick- anything to escape the sight 
Dusty now has his very own company. And _ ford does. —_—_—— 
whady’ think? Dusty has been adopted by —_——— Rose, L. A.—Dorothy Dalton was di- 
a regiment, and he is now its god-daddy. F. D. M., Toronto—The Chaplin-Lau-  vorced from Lew Cody some time ago. Miss 
—- der comedy has been released and the pro- Dalton may be reached care the Thos. H. 
Anita Jr., Prira., Pa—So you think we ceeds will go to charity. We do not know Ince studios. Speaking of nuts and pecans- 
are funny. Sometimes people smile to hide what it is called. You say they changed what about Harold Whoosis, the famous 


their tears. Well—and you want to know George Walsh’s “Pride of New York” to actor and filmstar ? 

about Pearl White? It’s her real name; “On to Berlin” in Canada. Probably a 

we have her word for it. And she was thought the latter tithe would be more at O. B., VanpatiA, Onto.—Mary Fuller is 
born in Missouri; played “Little Eva” at tractive in the Dominion. not playing at present. One of her latest 
an early date in her (Pearl's) history; first ——— appearances was opposite Lou Tellegen for 
appeared in wild west pictures; starred in “BILLIE,” PortTtanp, Mr.—Owen Moore Lasky in “The Long Trail.” Theda Bara is 
all the Pauline and Elaine and Pearl serials and Elliott Dexter took a house at the beach acting right along—oh my, yes. You'll say 
put on by Pathe. Address Sessue Haya- for the summer. Moore has not played in so when you've seen her in “Cleopatra” and 


kawa care Haworth Pictures Corp., Los pictures now for some time. He has not “Salome.” Oh, but that is a very old one 
Angeles. Charles Kay, Ince studios. Write been in hiding exactly, Billie; but we don't about her becoming bara and bara every 
Paramount about Jack Pickford pictures. know when he'll appear again on the screen. day. Certain people we know do opine that 
Quite sure Mary Miles Minter will send Dexter signed a contract to play for Para- Cleo and S:lome were things to write home 
you her picture—just tell her we said so. Fol- mount for another year. Alma Tell, sister about; others— But it is more than likely 
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» You'd like to know 
now ior cash? Is this sudden 
anxiely OV lances Occasioned Dy yuu 
witnessing her medgrely caparisoned “Cleo¢s 
Ot course 11 youre inclined to worry about 
it, why not invest your excess funds in bonds 
or War Savings Stamps? Theda‘’d appreci- 
ate that much more, we know. Money is 


such a bore! 












Mo.tiy WraitH, Vic., Aus.—Charles Chap- 
lin is not going to war. The War Depart- 
ment said the comedian is more valuable 
as a money-maker here at home, as his 
income would pay the expenses of a company 
of soldiers at the tront ior over a year. 
House Peters is playing in Blanche Sweet’s 
new picture; Page Peters died two years ago, 
but the two were not related. Mary Fuller 
is not playing at present; John Bowers is 
pictorially active at the World Film Studios; 
and Helen Greene—where are you, Helen? 
We haven't any new dope on Helen Greene. 
With Famous Players last. We're afraid you 
have us wrong, Molly. We never said we 
were 76, drink buttermilk, or get eight dol- 
lars a week. No, Molly; and we aren't 76— 
our age doesn’t matter, just so we are not 
so young that we answer questions foolishly 
nor so old that we answer them bitterly. It 
doesn't matter what we drink just so we 
don’t drink too much of it; and we don't 
get eight dollars a week—but we aren't wor- 
rying, so why should you? There! We 
almost forgot to make our weekly payment 
on our bond. More anon, which means after 
while 


WALTER E., “Toorapin,” Pictoria, Aus.— 
Very sorry, Walter, that your suggestion can- 
not be carried out. We think you'll find all 
the news, pictures, and personalities you can 
digest if you read PuHotopLtay every month. 
Write to us any time, Walter—we will be 
glad to answer you personally if you'll en- 
close a stamped addressed envelope. But 
that’s why they are interesting, don’t you 
know; we know so little about them 


SALLY, SOMERVILLE. Are we sure Mr. 
Lockwood has a young son? We are not 
thinking of Wallace Reid’s young son, are 
we? Mr. Lockwood's young son came as a 
great surprise to you? Well, well! Mr 
Lockwood's young son is nine years old or 
thereabouts. Quite, quite sure, Sally. It is 
a blow, though; isn’t it? We never try to 
argue with a woman. You're inconsistent, 
Sally, but then if you weren't you wouldn't 
be interesting 


IMeELDA Meapows, Lower Hutt, N. Z.— 
Well, Imelda! You ask us first to excuse 
thickness in writing and then you beg par- 
don for change of thickness in writing due to 
having lost the first pen you were usfhg in 
change of positions. Never mind, Imedla— 
no, Imelda. Ah yes—imitation is the sincer- 
est form of flattery, but then flattery is in 
very poor taste Violet pronounces it Mer- 
ser-eau—accent on the last syllable, with 
“eau” pronounced as “owe ” Miss Mersereau 
is still with Universal, having resumed work 
at their Eastern studio. You think you have 
filled us up with questions? Imelda, you 
don’t know us Here are the addresses you 
want: Olive Thomas, Triangle, Culver City, 
Cal.; Pearl White, Pathe, Jersey City, N. J 
Enid Bennett, Thos. H. Ince Studios; June 
Caprice, Fox, New York; Creighton Hale, 
Pathe; June Elvidge, World Studios, Fort 
Lee, N. J. Hazel Dawn was the lady you 
admired so much in “One of Our Girls.’ 
Maciste in “Cabiria.” Thank you for wish- 
ing us the best of good business this year 
In closing we would wish you a very merry 
Christmas and a happy, happy New Year 
also would remark this is the longest letter 
we have written since our second wife eloped 
with the Italian barber. 


(Continued ) 
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Half-Second 
Satires 
WENT 


Into a Photodrome. 
Near Me Sat 
A Dramatic-critic. 
He was Reading 


A Book 


| Of his Own. 


On—The Drama: 

From the Then 

To the Now.” 

Once in a While, 

As he Turned a Page, 

He Looked Up at the Screen. 
He Finished 

His Own Book, 

And Glanced 

At his Wrist-Watch. 

“The Movies!” he sneered; 
“Bah!” 

And Passed Out. 


I Went 
Into a Photodrome. 


| They were Showing 


Cleo Clux, 
In her Latest Vamp. 
Near Me Sat 
A Little Girl— 
A Pretty Girl, 
With Wide-open Eyes. 
As she Watched the Screen, 
Where the Vamp Unreeled, 
She Leaned Forward, 
Breathless. 
And she Passed Out 
With a Slant to her Eyes, 
And Drooping Shoulders. 

* 


1 Went 

Into a Photodrome. 
Near Me Sat 
Half-a-Hundred: 

“The Movies 

Cannot Last.”’ 

He Said. 

“In Another Six Months, 
All our Film Magnates 
Will Be Back 

In the Button Business: 
All our Prominent Stars, 
Behind the Ribbon-counter 
And the Bank-window. 
Fake Films 

Failed 

Just the Other Day; 
Utopia 

Has Gone Under: 

And Pretty Soon 

People will Forget 
There ever Was 

A Picture-show. 

Why if 

You Only Knew 

The Way 

They're Slashing Salaries—! 
The Stage 

Is Going Strong: but 
The Poor Pictures 

And he Passed Out, 
Without Noticing 

The Other Half-Hundred 
Who were 

Watching the Screen. 











| time. 















A. §$., Detroit, Micu.—Questions are 
never indiscreet; answers some.umes are 
Robert Gordon is the young man’s name; he 
scored a hit in “Missing,” the war drama 
from Mrs. Humphrey Ward's novel. Read 
the story about him in this issue of PHoro- 
PLAY. Ah yes—Robert is very very cute 
but he’s going to grow up to be a great big 
man some day. Earle Foxe is back on the 
stage now. 


L. W. Harrison, Troy, N. Y.—Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt is now in vaudeville. Her 
last picture was “Mothers of France,” whicn 
was filmed Over There. Did you know tnat 
Sarah was a pioneer screen actress? Long 
ago she played “Queen Elizabeth” beiore 
French cameras, and Lou Tellegen, husband 
of Geraldine Farrar, was her leading man. 
Richard Barthelmess opposite Marguerite 
Clark in “The Valentine Girl.” “The Mil- 
lion Dollar Mystery” was filmed in and 
around New Rochelle, N. Y. Florence La 
Badie, who died last year; James Cruze, now 
with Lasky, and Marguerite Snow, of “The 
Eagle’s Eye,” were the principal players. 


C. A., U. S. Navat Trainino Station, 
Newport, L. I1L—You wish to know how 
to write scenarios? Were it not for the 
gravity of the situation, we should think 
you might be spoofing us. However, since 
you seem to be in earnest—would say— 
if you have an idea, put it in synopsis form 
and send it to the company whose needs 
seem best to fit your idea. Every com- 
pany has continuity writers whose work it 
is to put the synopses into scenario form. 
The idea is what they want. Good luck 
to you. 


S. J., ONtario, Can.—We haven't the 
maiden name of Mrs. Harold Lockwood 
Louise Huff is married to Edgar Jones and 
has a little daughter, Mary Louise. Your 
question about that comedienne is deferred 
for the present. Ethel Clayton’s husband, 
Joseph Kaufman, died of pneumonia Feb 
1, after an illness of ten days. Carol Hal- 
loway and William Duncan are noncom- 
mittal as to their matrimonial status. Vera 
Sisson played opposite Harold Lockwood 
in “Paradise Garden.” Remember Miss 
Sisson when she was J. Warren Kerrigan's 
leading woman? She retired from the 
screen after her marriage, but came back 
to play in that picture. Now she’s gone 
again and we don’t know when she'll be 


back. 


M. B., S. WeymMoutH, Mass.—Is George 
Beban an Italian by birth or merely by 
nationality? Neither. George was born in 
San Francisco, therefore he is American both 
by birth and nationality. You like to see 
an actor work? Ah, Millie, you ask too 
much ! And you think Ernie Shields 
deserves better chances than he has at 
present! He’s in the Army now. He is 
a married man, Millie; Mrs. Shields is Bet- 
ty Schade, well known in Universal pic- 
tures. And if Ernie has a secret sorrow we 
don’t know about it. If we were a Sam- 
my we wouldn’t have time to think about 
secret sorrows even if we had one—which 
Ernie hasn’t. 


O. P. R., SHANGHAI, CHINA.—Pearl 
White, Billie Burke, Mary Pickford, and 
Norma Talmadge will doubtless appear on 
the screens in China, but it is extremely 
unlikely that they will ever appear per- 
sonally, as they all have long contracts and 
China is a long long way from home. Pearl 
White is not married. Earle Foxe is not 
related to Norma Talmadge. Did you know 
Mr. Foxe is back on the speaking stage 
now? Glad to hear from you at any 


(Continued on next page) 
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Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


E. G., FrAzEE, MInN.—Alice Joyce and 
Harry Morey are married—but not to each 
other. William Duncan and Carol Hallo- 
way are not married—to each other. Earle 


Williams is not a:d never has been mar- | 
ried; and Earle has been heard to say he 


never will be. Yes; Bill Hart is engaged 
to a non-professional with whom he became 
acquainted through correspondence. Ad- 
dress Duncan and Halloway care Western 
Vitagraph. Ben Wilson is married; he has 
a young son. William Duncan doesn’t give 
his age. Bill Hart is forty-four. Earle 
Williams was born in 1880. Alma Hanlon 
appears in pictures off and on. Bigelow 
Cooper was not in “Where are my Chil- 
dren?” You're thinking of Tyrone Power. 

Lita, PittspurGH, Pa.—Herbert Rawlin- 
son is at present writing playing opposite 
Mabel Normand for Goldwyn; he may be 
reached care that company at their Fort 
Lee studios. Bv the time this reaches you, 
Herbert may be out west again; he says the 
east cramps his style. Actors are the 
luckiest persons in the world. Ii they are 
clever at all they may choose their own 
parts, whether comedy or tragedy; while 
the rest of us poor mortals can only play 
what we can get—often extras. We are 
not sarcastic—that is, we do not mean to 
be. So it does not really matter, does it? 


A. K., San Francisco.—Here’s all the | 


dope we have about “Bull” Montana: Bull 
is an actor and wrestler; he acted as physi- 
cal trainer for Doug Fairbanks; and now 
he is off to war. In the Navy the fighter 
will be assigned to training men at _ the 
western submarine base. Bull once aspired 
to the light heavyweight wrestling cham- 
pionship of America. Douglas Fairbanks 
has a brother John, who is his business 
manager. Wallie Reid is an only chee-ild. 

C. A. R., BirmincHam, ALA.—No record 
of Marvell Safford. Guess she’s out of the 
game at present. Jack Pickford was married 
to Olive Thomas in the early fall. 


A. C., GREENVILLE, S. C.—J. Warren Ker- | 


rigan was laid up with a broken leg for 
about eight months. He has returned to the 
screen now and you may be able to see him 
in “Toby” in a short time. Now just among 


us girls it is said that his engagement to | 
—— is about to be announced. But just | 


among us girls, y°understand. Address Mix. 
Kerrigan at the Paralta studio. 


R. B., Lansinc, Mica.—You didn’t in- | 


close a stamp. That’s the reason of the 
answer here. You haven't sawn Carter De 
Haven in pictures of late because he has 


been appearing on the legitimate stage and | 


hasn’t been doing any screen work. Yuu 
buck up and pull down your vest and walk 
into a studio and look around deteckitive 
like and when asked what you are looking 
for say “work.” Don’t become discouraged 
if they give you a mop and scrub pail and 
tell you to “go to it.” “Tis often just such 
a beginning that leads to just such an ending 
as ours. 


C. J. P., Brooktyn, N. Y.—Well now | 
we'll tell you it’s just like this. Sometimes | 


actors and actresses leave the screen for the 
period of a year or two. During their ab- 
sence undoubtedly their place in the hearts 
of the fans has been usurped by someone 
else. That probably accounts for the un- 
popularity of your favorite after his return 
to the screen. Anita Stewart has returned 
to Vitagraph. 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Or 7 Pounds of Round Steak 
Yet Costs Only 30 to 32 Cents 


_ The large package of Quaker Oats vields 6221 calories 
in units of nutrition. 

Official figures give eggs 70 calories each, and round 
steak 890 calories per pound. 

That package of Quaker Oats— costing 30 to 32 cents— 
compares in food units as follows: 





It Equals 89 Eggs Or 9 lbs. Veal Cutlets 
Or 7 lbs. Round Steak Or 11 lbs. Fresh Halibut 
Or 7 lbs. Leg of Lamb Or 12 lbs. Broiled Chicken 











_ These indispensable foods, for the same nutrition, cost from 7 to 10 
times as much as Quaker Oats, according to prices at the present writing. 

That is why food authorities urge the wider use of oats. Not merely 
for breakfast, but in bread and muffins, in cookies, in soups. 


The oat stands supreme among grain foods — as energy food and as 
food for growth. It is the richest of all grains in iron. 


Yet Quaker Oats — the finest grade — supplies nutrition at 5 cents 
per 1000 calories. 


If it cost $2 per package it would still be cheaper than the average 
meat food. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Richest Flakes 


Quaker Oats is a superior grade, The result is exquisite flavor, 
flaked from queen oats only. None 
but the richest, plumpest oats are : 
used in its production. We get but leading oat food of the world. Yet 
ten pounds from a bushel. it costs you no extra price. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 


which has made Quaker Oats the 
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Propaganda 


(Concluded from page 45) 
ganda. In Chicago the censor board took Herbert Brenon made a stepchild to the 


Uy | i 























“| a notion this picture would offend our war films in a screen play featuring Ras- 
\ | German-American citizens, and though we putin and the downfall of the Romanoff 

; were openly at war with Germany, held dynasty. This and his English birth 
up the picture. The courts and a patriotic brought forth an invitation from the Eng- 
judge horrified at such a censorial report, lish government for him to make an his- 
killed the order and upheld Miss Pickford. torical film record for the British archives. 

&, Rita Jolivet made a cinematic memo- Mr. Brenon is now in England working on 

57s | riam to those who lost their lives on the this mission. 

5 | Lusitania. It was she who stood on the There have been many official war 
deck with Charles Frohman in his last films, some of them actually photographed 
moments and carried back his now famous at battles which have now gone down in 
message, “Why Fear Death? It is Life’s history as decisive moments in the great 

a Most Beautiful Adventure.” world’s war. Among those which have 
Pergonal Daintiness¢ Miss Jolivet was assisted in making the occupied the screen during the past year 
17/13 * WOMENS - Srowtevt - charm film by her husband, Count de Cippico. are: “The Retreat of the Germans at the 
; rm) ‘ » r) , . ¢ ~~ 9 & . 
| Sy ~ “~— i VY It has been sent from coast to coast. and, Battle of Arras, The Italian Battle- 
| after America has thoroughly digested it, fronts,’ “The Battle of the Ancre,” and 
\| | she tells me, it is her hope to take it into “Heroic France and the German Curse in 
| - | | France, England and Italy. Russia.” The last named is more of 
| ff  o “My best friend,’ said Miss Jolivet, pictorial discussion of the Russian situa- 
i] i | | | “was in Germany at the outbreak of the tion than a moving picture of any specific 
| “ Oh, the Relief! | rg a | _ te 
| war. She was soon to become a mother. battle scene. 
| of Knowing that || | During her accouchment she had every All of these war time pictures have 
, ] : y ; care, but after the child was born one of been received wit sias vi 
Your Underarms are Normally || Ct: out . ‘ en received with enthusiasm with the 
i} Dry and Absolutely Odorless - the delicate oculary nerves was ruptured exception of a few which had been better 
| ) R ‘ “” til | so that the baby would be blind. This, left unfilmed. These are hectic dramas 
1 ( H, the satisfaction of knowing jf) | Charles Frohman’s death, the loss of so using the war as a reason for their exist- 
| ‘ »x cess > ar ) yerspiri ! ° = . + : aa ° ° ° 
]} “~ that excessive armpit Pt many of my kinsmen in France and the ing, and made with no high patriotic pur- 
\ cannot impair your personal freshness! i} ¢ - ‘ ° . - 
| No matter how warm the day, you will be fi} | thought that if I could make every woman pose, but with a thinly veiled camouflage 
| av atio © matter i} : é ie aie » We : ee 
0 a See now thin fi) | understand how much her services are to make money. They have offended both 
| ing moisture. At all times, but partie- fi] | needed if only to save a teaspoonful of the individual patriot and the government. 
fy (larly in warm weather, | | flour a day inspired my picture.” The very fact that some of the pro- 
NONSPI il It is difficult to discriminate and say ducers have taken advantage of war time 
: . — | | which film has done the most to aid has induced the government to put every 
Preserves Personal Daintiness I} : - ate eae! . ’ 
Wamen"s Geasteet Chace i} the fight. Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s patriotic picture released under strict sur- 
| | “Mothers of France,” which should have  veillance, with a trained corps of men to 
NONSP!I ig an old, reliable remedy for a Hy - ‘a i“ _ i S ss 
iil disordered condition. It destroys the odor ff} | been titled ‘Mothers of the World,” has pass upon their fitness to serve as propa-. 
ane armilessly dive excessive pers ition MI . _ “ 7 ‘ 
| from the underarm to other portions of the |i} | probably called forth the most tears. ganda. Some of these features, while 
Dowdy. te ts yee by millions of women and Ii] | Madame Bernhardt, with a brave spark harmless enough, are so badly done, that 
first-class toilet and drug dealers everywhere. |) | burning in her feeble body, stood knee even the heavy Teutonic nature must have 
at gy ype yg ee pp | | deep in the trenches and offered herself a found them amusing. But the good done 
to sight or smell: but depends for its weltae {i} | living sacrifice to her beloved France. by the screen has far outweighed any evil 
i} re sufficient to free you from perspiration i The tears are not only for the bereaved effects of these ridiculous war films. 
|| worry and daily baths will not lessenthe effect “ <a mT ) : s r 
> teseneel mncuthe’ suante’ of teliet 4|| mothers, but also for the pathetic old The President has congratulated the 
} end 4c for testing sample and what med | | woman, lame and sick, who forgot her own moving picture industry on the help it has 
| ical aut ties say about tt - Deane . . . : . 
| of € armpit perspiration. | discomfort to try and stir the other women given the nation at this time, and he and 
The Nonspi Seales | | of the world to action. The motive of the other men now at the helm in Wash- 
lt panel 2618 Walnut Street —— this picture glorifies it. No one who ever ington have gone on record as saying these 











saw Bernhardt and her silent plea that pictorial propagandas are among the most 
we give our loved ones gladly and proudly valuable war-time assets United States 
to the cause will ever forget her message. owns. 





ATIC) - Plays and Players 


(Concluded from page 104) 




















At last the unusual in a press agent’s HEN Herbert Brenon had nearly 
story. Mae Marsh appeared in Traf- completed the film which he went 


fic Court recently as witness for Lela to England to make for the British gov- 
Jones, a scenario writer, charged with ex- ernment under the supervision of Hall 
ceeding the speed limit. The wistful star Caine, the entire negative was burned. 
f 122 eee plead that the car was unruly—but—a Alien enemies were suspected, and the 



















THs There's big money in fine was imposed just the same. celluloid tragedy will result in Germans in 
MACHINE pnt nage Hage Foo ay England being subjected to much closer 
ON PLOTS series IS you ben HEY say that Alexander Clarke, son surveillance than ever. Mr. Brenon, by 
ting the right plot or of the actor, is now private secretary this time, has the picture well on the way 
lem, so, if you have me, 2. ty to Francis X. Bushman. Although the to a second completion. 
urge you sel at once for the 


name Bushman is somewhat familiar, we 

Movie Picture Thinking Machine} | can’t remember having heard of “the (XLORIA HOPE has lost a vacation but 
red at the U.S. Pat. Office, | actor, Alexander Clarke.’ she doesn’t care. She has started 

some leading publications and authors say of this wonder. || work in Griffith’s latest feature, which 

oF movie and short stories. "’-- Popular ARUSO, it is reported, is to be a_ will be released by Artcraft. Ever since 


which sugge f+ 


ree Month ) ne that actually think Paramount star at $100,000 a picture. she went into the films a little over a 
inda er ndeed supply unusua . ‘<< . “35 . - . . 4°: 
vs whi ; hor” Ons wrent Cal ce with “I Pagliacci” as his first production. year ago, it has been her ambition to 
ving- picture ng this wond, 1 
bought 1 





Paramount has neither denied nor con- work with Griffith and she is enjoying 
firmed. which means that the details of the experience far more than the holiday 
the contract have not been completed. which she had intended to take. 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of film com- 
panies we give the principal ones below. 
The first is the business office: (s) indi 
cates a studio; in some cases both are 
at one address, 


-—i 


way, Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 


AMERICAN FILM Mea. Co., 6227 Broad- 


ARTCRAFT Pictures Corp., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City ; 516 W. 54th &St.. 





























New York City (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s); i 
Ilollywood, Cal. (s). ; 3 ne } . * 
Batuoa Avtsuaust Popcerse co, | ag Says It’s the smooth, snug fit that appeals 


Long Beach, Cal. (s). 4 t sk ee = 

Brenon, LLERBERT, Prop., 509 Fifth Ave ; O Ner so strong 5 In 
nue, New York City; Hudson Heights, N. 
2. 162. 


CHRISTIE FILM Corp., Sunset Blvd. and 
Gower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


























ESSANAY Firm Mee. Co., 1335 Argyl 
St., Chicago. (s). 




















FaMoUS PLAYERS Fitm Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 128 W. S6th St.. 
New York City. (8). 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Fox FILM Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New 
York City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles 
(s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 


GOLDWYN FILM CorpP., 16 E. 42nd St., 
New York City; Ft. Lee, N. J. (s). 


That’s because they 
are knit-to-shape with- 
out seams—yust as you 
would shape a hand- 


knit garment. 


Horstey Strupro, Main and Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles. 

THOMAS INCE Stup10, Culver City. Cal. 
KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St.. Chi 
Caro 

LASKY Fraturp Puay Co., 485 Fifth 


Ave., New York City; G2S4 Selma <Ave., 
Liollywood, Cal. (s). 


When wearing 
Burson Hose you 
not only enjoy the 
comforts of a 
P smooth, seamless 
yn ind foot, but the pleas- 

es) ure of a smart fit 
as well. 


Metro VPierures Corp., 1476 Broadway. 
New York City; 2 W. 61st St., New 
York City (s); 1025 Lillian Way, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Morosco PHoTorpLAyY Co... 222 W. 42d 


Los Angeles, Cal. (s). ‘ ¢ ; 





St.. New York City; 201 Occidental Blvd. | 


MurvaL FitmM Corpv., Consumers Bldg., 
Chicago, 

PARALTA PLAy Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York City; 5300 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. (s). 


PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W. 45th 
St.. New York City; ASTRA FILM Corp., 


1 Congress St., Jersey City, N. J. ts); pe ‘ 
RoLIN Fitm Co., 605 California Bidg., ; It requires special, 
Los Angeles, Cal. (ss); PARALTA STUDIO, i 


5300 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 


patented machines 
to knit Burson Hose 
—accept no substi- 
tutes. 


PETROVA Picture Company, 230 W. 
seen Sh, BZ. F.C. 


ROTHACKER FILM MrG. Co., 1339 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. (¢s). 

SELECT Pictures Corp., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


SeL.ic Potyscore Co., Garland Bldg... 


Made in Cotton, Lisle. Mercer 
Chicago; Western and Irving Park Blvd.. ; SS 





Chicago (s): 3800 Mission Road. Los An wzedand Silktwisted with Fibre | 
veles, Cal. (s). 1 
SELZNICK, Lewis J., ENTERPRISES INC, _ - 
729 Seventh Ave... New York City. SOLD AT NEARLY ALL A 
STORES 4 

TALMADGE. CONSTANCE, 729 Seventh 
Ave... ¥. ¥. G i 
TALMADGE, NorMA, 729 Seventh Ave.. Write for free illustrated “3 
w. ¥. €C.: 318 Mast 460% &t., N. F.. €. Plaats 5 | 


(Ss). 


TRIANGLE COMPANY,"1457 Broadway, New 
York City: Culver City, Cal. (s). 





Burson KnittingCo. 
89 Park St. Rockford, III ‘4 


ry 


UNIVERSAL FitmM Mee. Co., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City; Universal City, 
Cal.; Coytesville, N. J. (s). 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E. 
15th St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. | a 
Y.: Hollywood, Cal. 


WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N. Y. 





Wor_p Fitm Corpr., 180 W. 46th St., pon age 
New York City; Fort Lee, N. J. (8). “a 
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Joileé Weter 
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Lrrosistiple 


Sac e. Guiitlo> Fs 
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Only when vou know the wondrous 
fragrance will you know why ite 
f aopea! is irresistible! Send 15 
Vivandou Dept. P, Times Bldg. . 
New Y« 


Canadian Agents: 
i} Maclean, Benn & Nelson, Montreal 
a Lymans, Lid., Montreal 
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WANs \Slelel se) Fouerre ecquisires PariS-New Yor 








You Have Never Seen 
Anything Like This Before 
The most concentrated and exquisite 

i 


e ever made. Produced withoutalcoho 


» drop lasts days. Bottles like the ihne, 
e orl 


olet, 














PERFUME & TOILET WATER 


The above also comes in less concentrated 
(usual perfume) form at $1.25 an ounce, at 
druggists or by m ail; with two new odors, 
“*Mon Amour’ and * Gare jen Queen . th 
very fine. Send $1.00 for w nuvenir be 
bottles, same size as pie ture, ditferer nt oO do ore. 


Flower Dr« 
pertumes, $1" 25 


s Toilet Water, better than most 
large bottle. Sold by Lord & 
laylor, New York; Marshall Fieid, Chicago; 
all Liggett Riker Hegeman and Ow! Drug 

ores anc vest druggists and department 


Exact size ene eS everywhere. 


“ALCAZAR”, the new Spanish perfume, 02. bottle, $2.00 
PAUL RIEGER, 251 First St., San Francisco } 

















Nadine 
Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 








mol Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
jess. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept.C. P. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


DELATONE 


EAUTY specialists recommend 

DEL-A-TONE for quick ile 
re re »val of hair from 

arms, neck or face tdr . 

or mailed t yur addre fx 81.00: 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 

339 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

Dept. GA 
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WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 


We write music and guarantee publisher’s accept- 
ance. Submit poems on war, love or any subject. 


CHESTER music {COMPANY 
Dearborn Street. Su 


638 South CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Service Star 


(Concluded from page 36) 


“You know the worst now,” Mrs. Mar- 
shall said, “but there is still another side 
that you have not heard. You will, you 
must listen.” 

So with Marilyn standing before her, a 
pale and immovable figure of justice, the 
mother told her story. 

“T have always had a deadly fear of 
firearms,” she told the girl. “But shortly 
before John was born, an incident oc- 
curred which gave that fear serious con- 
sequences. I woke from a sound sleep to 
find myself looking into the muzzle of a 
burglar’s pistol. Two weeks later, John 
was born and we soon discovered that the 
fear that he had inherited from me 
amounted almost to a mania. As a little 
boy, the sight of a toy pistol would send 
him into hysterics. When the war came 
—and draft was declared—I couldn't 
have my boy branded with cowardice 
through no fault of his own—so I paid 
another to take his place.” 

As she finished, the look of contempt 
faded from Marilyn’s face and in its place 
appeared a great pity for one so strong— 
and so weak. But for all that, she knew 
that pity was not great enough to put in 
the place of the old love. She kissed the 
broken-hearted woman gently on the fore- 
head and softly left the room. 

As she ran up the stairs to her own 
little living room, she heard a slight noise 
behind the tapestries and turned to face 
Blinky. He held out his hand with a la- 
conic, “come through.” 

“You're too late,” she answered, fear- 
lessly. “There is nothing more to conceal. 
Tell all you know, and I wish you joy 
of it.” 

Blinky’s incredulous scowl changed to 
fury as he realized that she was speaking 
the truth. As Marilyn tried to pass by 
him into the hall, he seized her by the arm 
and flung her back into the room. She 
staggered against a table and fell with a 
crash to the floor. 

When the dazed girl raised herself to her 
knees, she saw John standing in the door- 
way facing Blinky who was advancing 
slowly toward him with a pistol in his 
hand. John’s face was distorted by his 


but when he 
glanced at the cringing figure of Marilyn, 
all trace of fear changed to blind anger. 
He sprang at the crook, tearing the pistol 
from him just after he had fired. 


first sight of the weapon, 


In the struggle that followed, Marilyn’s 
only impression was of the writhing com- 
batants on the floor and then of the dark 
figure of Blinky shooting past her and out 
of the window as if pursued by a demon. 
Her next conscious picture was of John, 
standing unsteadily in the drawing room 
supported by his mother and laughing 
hilariously over a deep wound in his arm. 

“I’ve been shot,” he announced, glee- 
fully. “I’ve been shot and never knew it. 
So that’s everything a gun can mean, after 
all.” 

The next morning, as Marilyn brought 
the breakfast tray in to her convalescent 
hero, he caught her hand and pulled her 
down to the chair beside him. 

“Tt’s all over,” he told her eagerly. 
“The docter said I'll never be afraid of a 
gun again. Next week I enlist under the 
name of the man who has brought so much 
honor to mine. But before I go—it would 
help so much if I knew you belonged to 
me. Do you think you could, Marilyn, 
after everything?” 

Marilyn looked up and met his plead- 
ing eyes. In her mind’s eye she could see 
him—within a few days — reporting 
proudly for service. Then she slipped to 
her knees before the bed in an adorable 
gesture of self-surrender. 

“For all my fears,” she said whim- 
sically, dream came true. I'll be a 
real war-bride this time, with no pretend- 
ing. 

Two women stood before the broad win- 
dows of Hillcrest, watching the long line 
of khaki-clad boys as they swung gaily 
down the avenue. As the last company 

vanished in the distance and the music of 
the last band grew fainter, the younger 
woman drew closer to the older with 
movement of utter confidence and sym- 
pathy. Above them both hung the in- 
vincible symbol of their joint devotion— 
a single service star. 


“She Never Worked For Griffith” 


(Concluded from page 70) 


“What are you going to do next?” I 


asked. 
“Well you see, it’s like this,” she re- 
plied, with a twinkle. “Mr. Zukor has 


been coaxing me to accept a 
star with Paramount pictures, and Metro 
is anxious to have me come back there, 
and some very big capitalists want to or- 
ganize my own company for me, so I don't 
know just which to accept.” 

“In other words, you know the 
way patter, even if you don't 
your business,” I said. 

“You can’t get away from it if you have 
ears hear,” answered. “It’s old 
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to she 
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handcuff 
to appear in a movie serial of mystery. 


stuff now, but a lot of the girls don’t seem 
to know it yet. Perhaps you didn’t know, 
though, that I did have one of those things 
once—a company of my own. We had 
awfully nice offices.” 

‘How were your pictures?” 

“IT didn’t say we made pictures—I 
we had nice offices. 
as making pictures.” 

I can’t think of anyone but Marguerite 
Snow who would not have added, “But 
of course you mustn’t say anything about 
that in print.” 

A remarkable girl, 


said 
We didn’t get as far 


and that’s the truth. 
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Do You Believe In Fairies 


(Concluded from page 48) 


neglected, but with this groundwork, edu- 
cation is worth more than mere learning 
to be had from books. 

Among her other admirers was no less 
a personage than David Belasco. This 
acquaintance was formed in Rochester. 
Mr. Belasco was there, trying out a new 
show. Cuddles was there appearing, as | 
usual, in a Gus Edwards revue. Some- 
body had a brainstorm, and just because | 
someone had mislaid the particular pa- 
pers which proved that Lila Lee was au- 
thorized by the school board of Hoboken 
or somewhere, to appear on the stage, | 
the child labor law officials refused to | 
permit her to appear. Children half her 
age, and not half so strong, probably 
were working in Rochester sweatshops 
at the time, but to interfere with them 
was not spectacular. 

So Cuddles was making considerable 
fuss around the hotel where Mr. Belasco 
happened to be staying. They were in- 
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Fisher. In a moment of enthusiasm he ‘ 
ceclared, it is said, that she was the most [pt 
beautiful child in the world. ICRC ATORAnATiAnOnAnAman 
That is the way things happen to this 
little Lila Lee, the girl whose name 
a melody, and whose smile is a caress, 
and whose life is romance. Romance it 
is to be right to the end of the chapter, 
too, for guess what is the name of the 
first picture she is going to make for 
Mr. Lasky—"The Cruise of the Make-- 
Believe.” And if Lila Lee’s whole life 
doesn’t sometimes seem to her to be just 
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child who has a cat and a dog and some- 
times a canary and who sings, and sings? 

That we can have deep tragedy in the 
movies—without the half-muffled shriek 
of the leading-woman as she finds him 
lying there-—‘Dead, dead, dead’’? 

That we can have grand opera in the 
movies—if we have to have grand opera 
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The Eagle’s Eye 


(Concluded from page 56) 


leaped upon him from the rear and clutch- 


ing his hands tight about the detective’s 

throat sought to choke the life from him. 
| Grant gagged; his eyes bulged. The 

world began to grow dark. He heaved— 

he stumbled—then suddenly felt the hands 
| loosen their grip as there came the crack- 
ing sound of a blow. Two arms closed 
about him. Harrison Grant opened his 
eyes—to look into those of Dixie Mason. 
| —to slowly revive under the magic influ- 
ence of this wonderful girl. He 
siowly to his feet. 

“I got him,” was Dixie's simple an- 
nouncement. “Hit him on the head with 
the butt of my gun.” 

“Good little Dixie!” Grant pressed her 
hand, then with his old-time eagerness, 
| hurried to the fight again. But it was all 
| over. Outside there sounded the clang- 
ing of a patrol wagon. Imperial Ger- 
many’s last great plot against America 
had failed. 

* 


rose 


— 


* * * as 


Months later, Harrison Grant and Dixie 
Mason stood on the balcony of the Crim- 
inology Club looking down into the street 
below. Here, there, everywhere, newsboys 
were shouting the news of the declaration 
of war. From far away came the sound 
of a military band. Then, marching down 
the street, their files straight and clean, 
| their arms shining brightly in the sun, 
their strong, sturdy forms showing the 
sleek-muscled strength that only American 
fighters possess, marched the crack 
Seventh Regiment of New York on its 
spring parade. Harrison Grant watched, 
his eyes gleaming happily. 

“Dixie,” he said at last. “I never 
saw anything to give me so much hap- 
piness—and yet so much sorrow.’ 

“And why the sorrow?” She looked up 
at him quickly. 

‘“Sorrow—because, now that we have 
finished our work for the safety of Amer- 
ica at home, we must part. I received 
| this morning my commission as a captain 

in the Army intelligence. My work will 
be abroad!” 





“And mine will be abroad, also,” said 
Dixie quietly. 

“Abroad? You—" 

“In the Red Cross.” 

Harrison Grant laughed happily. They 


had stepped into the club rooms now, the 
heavy curtains at the window falling be- 
hind them. Grant took the hands of the 
girl he loved into his—and held them 
tight 

“Do you know,” and there was a strange 
little halting in his voice—‘I believe I 
could make a record for myself if I only 
new that—” 

“What, Harry?” 

‘“That—well, that there was a Mrs. Har- 
rison Grant watching my progress and—”’ 





“Well?” Dixie was smiling. Harrison 
rant slowly drew her toward him. 
Well?” she asked again 

Grant stammered. 

“And—and—oh, you know what I 


mean!” And, his words failing. he tooked 
quickly over his shoulder. saw that no one 
was watching, drew the little secret service 
girl tight into his embrace—and kissed her. 


THE END. 
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Old Hartwell’s Cub 


(Continued from page 66) 


reached the bottom of the back staircase 
as Bill, a raging animal, burst into his 
empty room. : 

Nervously Ed waited at the station. 
The train was due; why didn't Mary 
hurry? She had gone home to say a final 
goodbye to her father, after the magis- 
trate at the neighboring county seat had 
made them man and wile. 

Bill stood in Ed’s room, wondering 
which way to go. The whistle of an in- 
coming train drew his attention; that was 
it: the station! He was down the stairs 
again and running. Ed saw him coming 
and waited, trembling, for the train had 
whistled at the crossing. 

In five minutes a big, angry blacksmith 
can inflict considerable punishment upon 
a smaller man. When Bill, taking Ed by 
the collar, threw him on the train, his 
suitcase after him, Mag Jones, proprie- 
tress of the Delmonico Saloon in Chico, 
Arizona, wouldn’t have known her recreant 
husband if she had met him face to face. 

Bill, his rage somewhat assuaged, turned 
back to resume his quest of the minister, 
and met Mary Lane. 

Mary looked at him in horror. “Why 
did you do that?” she cried. “He’s my 
husband!” 

Bill's jaw dropped; he was stunned. 
This put an entirely different face on the 
matter. “I’m sorry,” he said humbly. “I 
didn’t know.” 

Angrily Mary turned on him. “You are 
a meddlesome boob and I hate you!” 

Sadly Bill turned away. On the ground 
lay a letter. He picked it up; it was ad- 
dressed to Ed. It must have dropped 
out of his pocket in the struggle. Silently 
he handed it to Mary. “Is—is your fa- 
ther home,” he inquired. 

Tears came to her eyes. “No, and I've 
got to go without bidding him goodbye.” 

Mary turned the letter over. It was 
addressed to Mr. Ed. Jones, Chico, Ari- 
zona, and in the upper left-hand corner 
was the address of a firm in Milwaukee, 
Wis. Hesitatingly she removed the inside 
sheet, and her eyes, wide and startled, took 
in the contents— 


“Mr. Ed. Jones, Chico, Ariz. Dear 
Sir:— We are shipping you the case of 
Old Time whiskey by express, as ordered. 
The balance of the order will come by 
freight as usual. Yours very truly, 

Scholberg & Company. 


Mary sat down in the station to think. 
Sc Ed had deceived her! He was a 
dealer in whiskey, not in bibles. Finally 
she came to a decision. She was his wife. 
She had no choice but to follow him. She 
could not face certain disgrace. She would 
board the next freight. 

Seated in the caboose of the freight, 
Mary's thought turned achingly backward. 
What a mess she had made of everything! 
But she would write to her father as soon 
as she found Ed. In the note she had 
left him she had told him of her mar- 
riage: he would know that she was safe. 

She might have been more disturbed if 
she had seen the Reverend Lane pale 
under the accusations of a delegation from 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, demanding the 
money which had been in Mary’s trust; 


When 


if she had heard his frantic reiteration of 
his belief that there was some mistake. 
And her heart might have received a new 
wrench had she seen Bill Hartwell come 
to the rescue of her father with a hundred 
dollars of his own savings which he in- 
formed the irate Ladies’ Aiders, Mary had 
intrusted to him at the last minute. 

But Mary couldn’t know these things; 
nor could she know that Bill found death 
had been before him, when he at last, with 
the minister, entered his humble home. 
Poor old Tom’s raging thirst was quenched 
forever. He lay quiet and still, a quart 
whiskey bottle lying empty on the floor. 

In a little mid-Western town there was 
creat rejoicing. Ed Jones had come back 
to his own—meaning his wife, Mag, and 
the Delmonico saloon. 


Back in Matherville, two lopely hearts 


were growing more troubled day by day. 
There had been no word from Mary, and, 
worn with anxiety, deprived of his daugh- 
ter’s cheery smile and her tender care, the 
Reverend Lane had become but a morose 
shadow of himself. As Bill Hartwell, 
smoking his lonesome pipe of an evening, 
thought of him and the agony of his 
waiting, he came to a decision. He would 





go to the town that he remembered as | 


the address on the face of the letter which 
Ed had dropped. 

A week later Bill dropped off the train 
at a junction point and was informed that 
as his train had been late, the stage had 
just left for Chico. A man, leading a 
handsome horse, walked up to him and 
queried: “Did I hear ye say ye wanted 
to get to Chico?” 

At Bill’s nod, he continued, “You're in 
luck, stranger. I promised to send this 
hoss back by the noon stage, but I missed 
her, too. You can ride him to Chico. 
Turn him over to Ma—” he stopped. He 
would play a joke on the tenderfoot. 
“Turn him over to the sheriff.” 

Steve Marvin was an expert horse thief, 
as well as a joker. He had stolen the 
horse a few days before, and had given 
him to Mag Jones in payment for a 
gambling debt, the night before. He had 
even given the unsuspecting Mag a paper 
to show that the horse was hers, but had 
asked permission to ride him to the train. 

The outraged owner of the horse, whose 
ame was Benton, the wealthy owner of 
a cattle ranch, had taken a couple of his 
cow punchers and was already on the 
trail of the thief. Bill never got to the 
sheriff's office. In three hours he found 
himself on the main street of Chico, fac- 
ing the business ends of several revolvers, 
backed by a crowd of determined men. 

“Come on boys,” cried one. ‘“Let’s get 
the job over before the sheriff gets back 
to town. Put him on the hoss he stole.” 

Then there was pandemonium, as the 
blacksmith, fighting for his life, laid about 
him with arms like flails. Men toppled 
over like nine pins, but others closed in. 
The commotion reached the ears of the 
loungers at the Delmonico saloon, and of 
its proprietors Ed ran to the scene of 
the fracas. Mag, with the new waitress 
whom she had hired recently, stepped out 
on the porch of the saloon. 

Struggling desperately, but overpowered, 
Bill recognized through the dust and dirt, 
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Old Hartwell’s Cub 


(Concluded) 


the face of Ed Jones. With a superhuman 
effort he broke through the arms that held 
him and landed a powerful blow on Ed’s 
face. Then Bills mighty arms were pin- 
ioned with ropes and he stood helpless. 

“Bring the hoss he stole,” was the cry. 

Mag, who was used to western ways, 
held Ed’s head in her arms, dabbing his 
face with water. She looked up as they 
were leading Bill away. “Is that the horse 
they say he stole?” she cried excitedly 
to the trembling girl beside her. “Stop 
them; he ain't no thief. Steve Marvin lost 
a hundred dollars to me last night in a 
poker game and he give me that horse; 
there’s the paper to prove it.” She pulled 
written receipt from her bosom. 
“Can you ride? Go after them! 

The new waitress—Mary Lane—needed 
no urging. She had recognized Bill. 
Snatching paper she ran toward a 
saddled that stood hitched at a 
post. 

Mary 


Chico: 


Steve's 


the 
he rse 


Lane had finally trailed Ed to 
and a few weeks before had caused 
his knees to falter by appearing abruptly 


before him and demanding her money; 
also her husband. When found out that 
Ed was already married, so that her union 
with him was void, her relief was so 
great that she lost all desire to punish 
him. She told him, however, that she had 
no intention of returning to Matherville 


without her money. Ed had replied that 
he couldn’t give it to her, a vivid picture 
of Mag in his mind as he spoke. For Mag 
the business woman of the sketch 
and had a thorough understanding of his 
littke weaknesses. The indomitable pro- 
prietress of the Delmonico saloon was all 
that such an executive should be as all 
the saloon loungers were well aware of. 
So Ed shook his head at Mary’s 
ultimatum. 

“T must have that money before I go 
back,” Mary impressed on him, “or I will 
go to Mag with the story.” 

Ed, in a panic, had agreed to have her 
hired as a waitress, and pay her wages 
until she could earn her return fare home: 


V as 





and in the meantime he would make an 
effort to get the hundred dollars for her. 
To this Mary was forced to consent. 

Now, all thought save that of Bill's 
rescue, left her. She remembered his 
strength and gentleness with a remorseful 
thrill; she knew that it must have been 
in search of her that he had placed his 
life in jeopardy. 

Desperately she rode, but the men kept 
well ahead of her. If it had not been for 
Kenton’s delaying efforts to force a con- 
tession of guilt from Bill, she would have 
been too late, after all. 

As it was she dashed up to them, the 
paper clutched high in her hand, just as 
benton, angered by Bill’s fourth refusal 
to confess, had raised his whip to strike 
Bill sat on a horse, a rope knotted around 
his neck, the other end of which swung 
over the branch of a tree above him. When 
the whip descended upon the horse's glos- 
sv flank, Bill would die. 

“Stop!” — _ 
the thief! Stop, I s: 

Benton lowered his whip. “Here is what 
Steve Marvin gave Mag last night,” gasped 
the girl, thrusting forward the paper. “Mag 
saw the horse; she says it’s the same. Oh, 
Bill!” 

The men dropped the rope and crowded 
around Benton, who, with a puzzled frown, 
was spelling out the words. Bill, with the 
rope still dangling from his shoulders, had 
ciasped Mary in his arms. In broken, 
breathless sentences, she was explaining. 


“He is not 


“Well, this looks regular,” said Benton, 
at last. “Boys, guess we've made a mis- 
take. Young lady, you was just in time.” 


Neither Mary nor Bill seemed to hear 
him. Mary's slender fingers were tugging 
at the knots. ‘Here, we'll undo that,” and 
Benton stepped forward. Then, quizzical- 
ly, to Mary, “You've saved his life, Miss 
Accordin’ to custom you ought to marry 
him.” 


Bill paid attention, then. 

“Is there a preacher handy?” he asked 
earnestly. “Because we want to get mar- 
ried before the next train home.” 


The Four Doors 


(Concluded from page 60) 


did 
Vindica- 


to her and 
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that did not belong 

Norma Talmadge in 
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Coming 
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to making an audience 
think a director usually has his stories 
divided into two general classes. They 
may present the divorce problem or that 
of the eternal triangle or anv one of the 
other big situations which the average in- 
dividual may be confronted with in his 
own life. Such stories run along contin- 
ually. Their effectiveness as thought-pro- 
ducers depend on the art of the director, 
for their presentation has rung all the 
changes from cheap sensationalism to the 
pinnacle of camera genius. 

The other type of story is that which 
submits a problem which is of paramount 
interest at a particular time. The world 
war has produced many of these such as 
“Hearts of the World” and Gerard’s “My 
Four Years in Germany.” Their value 
lies in their timeliness primarily. People 
rush to see them because they deal with a 
subject which is uppermost in the public 


down 


dvertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is 


mind. Such was 
“Over the Top.” 

The exception proves the rule again. A 
great director of course knows no limita- 
tions, either in inspiring thought or any of 


“Lest We Forget.” and 


the other emotions. Griffith, who holds 
all of the master keys to the emotions of 
the screen, took a problem which was 


settled for all time and made it the theme 
of the greatest picture in the world, “The 
Birth of a Nation.” The slavery question 


had been a closed book for years. There 
was no reason for reviving it. 
Griffith, of course, holds some pass- 


keys to the heart of the public which have 
never been duplicated. But many direc- 
tors possess others which always fit the 
lock in opening the gates of laughter and 
tears, thought and fear. 

And, just as the men of early days re- 
warded the player of the magic reeds 
wives, honey and oxen, those of modern 
times have repaid these wizards of the 
screen in the neatly engraved currency of 
the times. 


guaranteed. 
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Charles, Not Charlie 


(Concluded from page 83) 


surprise. 1 laid awake nights thinking 
out how to come through that door. I1 
jumped out of bed at two and three in 
the morning, jotting down ideas. I took 
long walks at midnight, thinking, think- 
ing, thinking. I shunned my friends be- 
cause they broke up my concentration. 
And did I finally get it? I did not! After 
three weeks, and ten actual takes, I cut 
out the whole episode because the prob- 
lem simply couldn’t be solved.” 

I know this, too: Charles threw away 
five weeks’ work on “A Dog’s Life” be- 
cause none of it satisfied him. 

He wants to produce serious photoplays 
—sometime. He wants to put himself 
into other, and real, characters—some- 
time. He says so. He says he is in no 
hurry about either undertaking. 

Chaplin is not an educated man, in the 
collegiate sense, nor is he illiterate. He 
talks with the clean, well-bred speech of 
an Englishman, and his new Hollywood 
studio, perhaps the daintiest, most artistic 
filmery yet built, reflects the innate taste 
and refinement of a man slowly rising to 
self-won culture after early vicissitudes 
and almost no schooling. 

He wears the unostentatious attire of 
good breeding, always. He is not a fash- 
ion plate, but sport shirts, puttees and 
queer hats are unknown to him. 

If he has love affairs they do not muss 
up the morality of the community nor 
permeate his workshop. He is a great 
favorite among men in Los Angeles, and 
most of his men friends are sincerely 
wondering whether he really has “a girl.” 
He is not married. I don’t think he will 
ever marry. 

The most fun he had this year was on 


location, in Central California, during one 
of the winter months. 
days barracked with an elderly couple of 
kindly disposition, an adoration for mo- 
tion pictures, and no knowledge that their 


visitor—whom they called “Sonny” and to | 


whom they gave solemn advice about sav- 
ing his small wages—was Charles Chaplin. 
He still corresponds with the old man. 

He is a very good business man. His 
money is well invested. His charities are 
carefully chosen, but they are tender and 
absolutely under cover. An actor died 
suddenly in Los Angeles last winter, 
leaving—fortunately—no debts, cash in 
the bank to pay all immediate expenses, 
and property enough to take care of his 
family until his children reached maturity. 
Or so it seemed. I am one of three peo- 
ple who know that the poor fellow had 
squandered all he made, had $2.67 in cash, 
no insurance, and owed half the trades- 
men in town. Charles Chaplin righted all 
this, and not even the widow knows! 


Charles Chaplin’s one bitterness is that | 


covert, sneering accusation that he is a 
draft-dodger. As a matter of fact, he 
stands ready for any service, but has never 
been called and is of such physical frailty 
that he would probably be rejected by the 
first board that looked him over. His 
purchases of British and American war 
bonds are considered bits of important 
money even by governments now trained 
to think only in billions. 

Chaplin and I were quite pals until, one 
evening, I told him that I was returning 
East, and, at some convenient time, would 
like to have a little talk for publication. 

I haven’t seen him since. He seemed to 
avoid me after that. 


The Photoplay League of America 


(Concluded from page 75) 


son, in print and in conversation, give the 
united, organized, powerful boost to every 
picture that is clean, intelligent, progres- 
sive and all-American, and it will eternally 
chase the other kind with a big stick, a 
trench bomb and the editorial bayonet. 

While the great tide of motion picture 
commercialism has been sweeping over 
the United States these half dozen years 
the “Better Film” workers, toiling inde- 
pendently in many cities and towns, have 
realized that the film is here to stay, and 
have begun a course of substitution—con- 
structive work. 

The Photoplay League of America is, 
at last, the national organization of these 
staunch and far-seeing pioneers. Its de- 
mand in pictures is a triangle—cleanli- 
ness, artistic intelligence, Americanism. 
Local chapters of the League are being 
organized today, from Coast to Coast. 
And these chapters, united, are the real 
voice, the true voice of these American 


ILL HART recently shipped 6,000 sacks of tobacco to the 150th California Regi- | 
At the customs house he asked about great piles of tobacco lying in an | 
“A local firm received the immense order from Russia,” 
explanation, “but on the day of shipment Russian affairs became muddled. 
they’re holding the order, as there are so many governments that the whole shipment | 


ment. 
obscure corner. 


United States going down to the great 
city of New York and demanding clean 


truth and patriotism and more inspiration 


and less factory product. 

There is a spirit behind this big move- 
ment which makes it portentous a 
thing artistically as America’s unanimous 
concert for free democracy is politically. 
Get in the band-wagon for clean pictures, 
intelligent pictures, pro-American pictures 
—or stay out with the gross and grasping 
artistic Huns who have long enough defiled 
the screen. This is no personal boost, no 
commercial scheme, no covertly endowed 
propaganda for any manufacturer. It is 
a crusade for your own future happiness, 
for the mental health of your children, for 
the glorious artistic Tomorrow of the 
greatest country on earth. 

Next month we will give you news of 


as 


the League’s rapid progress, tell you of | 
the great personalities behind it, list its | 


officers, disclose its immediate plans. 


was the 
Now 


would only give one sack to each government.” 


He was for three | 
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Diamonds and Jewelry 
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Sweet's 7 Diamond Cluster 
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Buy Today—Ten Months to Pay 
“SWEET” DIAMONDS 


are highest quality, blue-white, perfect cut gems. 
Every Diamond guaranteed for QUALITY and VALUE. 


“Sweet’s” Ten Payment Plan 
Goods sent on approval at vpen Examine—if 
satistied, pay only 1/5 the purchase price and the rest 
in LO equal monthly payments. YOUR CREDIT IS 
GOOD WITH THE “HOUSE OF SWEET’—NORED 
TAPE — NO DELAY —ABSOLUTELY CONFIDENTIAL, 

“Sweet’s’” Money-Back Guarantee 
protects you in every way. Any money you may have 
deposited will be promptly refunded if you are not 
entirely satistied, 

Our 714% Profit Sharing Exchange Plan 
applies to all exchanges of SWEET DIAMONDS. We 
share our profits with our customers by allowing 
them a yearly increase of 742°) more than paid on 
all Diamonds exchanged for more expensive ones, 

contains ove WW ift suggestions 
| | OurFreeCatalog finiinas Jewelry, Watches Kings, 
Pins, La Vallieres, Silverware,French_Ivory Toilet Ware, Cut 
Glass, Cameras, and Phonographs. Send TODAY for SWEET 
DeLuxe Catalog. Write NOW to Dept. 42P. 
We Accept Liberty Bonds in Payment 


L.W.Sweet & Company, ine. 


2-4 Maiden Lane, Dept. 42P, New York 
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DIAMonps 


WATCHES 


Send for Free Catalog 


There are over 2000 illustrations of 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc 
Whatever you select will be sent all 
shipping charges prepaid. You see 
and examine the article right in your 
own hands. If satisfied, pay one-fifth 
of purchase price and keep it, balance iy 
divided into eigh t equal amounts, pay- \\4 
able monthly. Our. Cc at alog shows 3 all 
the new watches 19, 21, J w- 
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Questions and Answers 


Continued from page 109) 


M. M. M., Detroit, Mich.—We're always 
saying things about Mary Miles Minter that 
her admirers should like. You watch PHoto- 
PLAY. 


A. C., SAN Francisco, Car.—William Jef- 
ferson, the son of Joseph Jefferson, is the 
husband of Vivian Martin. Louise Huff was 
rn in i805. Mr. Louise Huif is Edgar 
Jones, the director. Tom Forman enlisted. 
You're all wrong about Mary Pickford. 
She’s married and has never been divorced. 
No new developments in “The Return of 
Blanche Sweet.” Mae Marsh is single. So 
is Mary Miles Minter. Bobby Harron was 
born in 1894. Charlie Ray a woman hater? 
For why? 


bo 


S. P., ONtTonaGoN, Micu.—Eugene O’Brien 
can be reached the Royalton, New York 
City. What shape is ontonagon? 

SIMON, 
an” 


Denison, TExAs.—“Just a Wom- 
is a very new picture in which Char- 
lotte Walker is the featured piayer. It 
should reach your state shortly. Ask your 
local theater manager about it. Ruby de 
Remer is on the legitimate stage 
ETHELYN, OAKWOOD, 

ford’s eyes are hazel. We'll speak to Mr. 
Pompeian about the mistake of having her 
eyes blue in the advertisement for his cream. 
Kathlyn Williams is Mrs. Charles Eyton in 
private life. Earle Williams, Beverly Bayne 
and Naomi Childers are single. The wives 
of the people you mention non-pro- 
fessionals. 


Mo.—Mary Pick- 


are 


R. E., Hamitton, Ontario.—Try your 
luck at securing the photo of Jack Holt. 
Communications reach him at the Lasky 
studios, Hollywood, Cal. 

Dotty Dimp.Les, West Fort WILLIAM, 


CanapA.—Address Mae Marsh at Goldwyn; 
Jackie Saunders, Balboa; Anita Stewart, 
Vitagraph; May Allison, Metro (west); and 
Viola Dana, Metro (east); Shirley Mason, 
Lasky (east); Madge Evans, World; Lillian 
and Dorothy Gish, Artcraft. Better send 
them each a quarter so that they will be sure 
and send you the photos. Address Baby 
Marie Osborne at the Pathe studio, Los 
Angeles; Mary McAlister, last known ad- 
Essanay, Chicago. Bobby Connelly, 
(east). Margery Wilson doesn’t tell 
but she’s not very old. 


dress 
Metro 
her age, 

Wiser, AMarIL1_o, Texas.—It’s nawfully 
nice of you to want to know all about us, 
but, old top, there ain’t nothing to it. To 
us, rather. Yes, we love fudge. Your intui- 
tion is remarkable. 


Sicnor, Sirver Creek, N. Y.—Harry 
Beaumont is directing pictures for the Selig 
Polyscope Co. The Bushman divorce hasn't 
been granted as this is written. John Bow- 
ers played opposite Mary Pickford in “The 
Eternal Grind.” 


A. P. D. I., Merip1an, Miss 
Corp. was organized in 1917 Frederick 
Chapin is the author of “The Turn of the 
Card.” Impossible to name all of the Vivian 
Mortin pictures, but some in which she has 
ppeared are: “A Modern Thelma,” “Her 
Father’s Son,” “The Right Direction,” “The 
Ww Model.” “Forbidden Paths,’ “Little 
liss Optimist,” “A Kiss for Susie,” etc. 

J. W., SuPpeErtor, Wis —‘Patience 
hawk,” the picture, is adapted from a 
known novel. Mighty glad you like 
and ours so much 


~The Paralta 


Spar- 
well 
our 
rtisement ir 


ave 


PHOTOPLAY 


Marig, CARROLL, Iowa.—You will have 
to send direct to the stars for their photo- 


graphs. We deal only in answers. 

H. K., Koxomo, Inp—Just as soon as 
there is a vacancy in a studio wanting a 
leading lady with no experience we'll let 


you know. 


But don't watch every post too 
carefully 


for that contract. 
PauL, Minn.—Absolutely 
between us and any film com- 
your leiter asking for a position 
would be of no avail here. Try some studio 
if you've made up your mind that you arc 
destined to be the very largest and brightest 
planet in the bevy of flickering stars 


i. Beng, BE: 


connection 
pany, so 


no 


GERALDINE 
as we know 
in your city. 


C., Hastincs, Micu- far 
Olive Thomas has no relatives 
Mary Miles Miniter was about 


So 


thirteen when she played in “Barbara 
Fritchie.” We can't help you about those 
photos but suggest that you write again to 


Miss Farrar, at the Goldwyn studios in Fort 


Lee, N. J. We think she'll send you one. 
Try the others again, too. We're sorry, little 
girl, that your first letter didn’t reach us, and 
were glad that you wrote again. Was it 
worth the trouble? Address Vivian Martin, 
Lasky studios, Hollywood. Fannie Ward, 
Pathe; Louise Huff, World Film. 

E. 1., OAKLAND, CaL_.—Eileen Percy played 
with Doug in “Down to Earth.” Eileen is 


now with Bluebird, and may be addressed at 
Universal City, Cal. Yes, and that’s just 
what we're going to say—don't believe all 
you hear. Don’t and you won't have to ask 
us such questions. The actors don't use 
green paint—it’s just the studio lights that 
make it look that way. If everybody wrote 
as clearly as you, the Answer Man wouldn't 
have to work nights. Sure, write again. 


E. E., CaNapa.—Your letter was somehow 
mislaid, which does not, however, excuse 
the loss of time in answering it. We can only 
say we're sorry, and hope you spent your 
honeymoon in some equally attractive part of 
the country. That picture was, we believe, 
“shot” in New York and Florida; the scenes 
which pleased you so much doubtless in the 
latter place. Again, we are sorry; and hope 
you will write to us again. Our best wishes 
to you. 

Avrora Boreatis, LAcnine, P. I.—Greet- 
ings, Aurora. Gettin’ used to this hour 
earlier business? Pedro de Cordoba was 
Escamillo in the Lasky “Carmen”; Dorothy 
Kelly and Harry Morey in “The Law De- 
cides.” Lionel Barrymore not in that pyo- 
duction. Lillian Walker, Don Cameron and 
Jewel Hunt in “Kitty Mackay” and Lillian 
Walker, Don Cameron, Thomas Mills and 
Eulalie Jenson in “Sally a Hurry.” 


PoNcE, SHREVEPORT, La.—Well, of course, 
you never can tell, but we don’t believe 
Charlie Chaplin would deliberately “pinch” 
your bucks worth of stamps. Yes, ‘tis true 
that he built a new studio and that it cost 
a lot of money, and a dollar is a lot of 
money, but before claiming ownership on 
account of said dollar you better wriic 
Charlie and ask about the picture you sent 
for 

E. J., Hanrorp, Cat.—Jack Pickford and 
Olive Thomas were married in the fall of 
19017. Mary Miles Minter will answer your 
letter. She’s with American company at 
Santa Barbara, Cal. No we haven't any 
freckles and haven’t a remedy for remov- 
ing same. Edgar Jones is married to Louise 
Huff. Jack Pickford is twenty-one and 
Olive Thomas Pickford, twenty. 


MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Mary JANE, Mapison, Wis.—Hail! Har- 
old Lockwood has a wife who is a non-pro- 
fessional. Theda Bara is five feet, six inches 
tall, or as high as you measure it. George 
Walsh is the husband of Seena Owen. 





A CorNsTALK, WELLINGTON, N. Z.—Why- 
fore the silence? Tom Forman was divorced 
a year ago. Arthur Ashley and his wife are 
separated. John Junior appeared in Essa- 
nay pictures for quite some time. George 
LeGuere doesn’t give his age. Remember, 
we do not tell the religious beliefs of the 
players. 

E. P. F., OakLtanp, Cat.—The addresses 
for which you asked follow: Olive Thomas, 
Triangle; Marguerite Clark, Famous Play- 
ers; Richard Barthlemess, Goldwyn; Ethel 
Clayton, Lasky (western); Eugene O'Brien, 
Norma Talmadge Company; Pauline Cur- 
ley, Metro (western); Lillian and Dorothy 
Gish, Artcraft (western). Marguerite Marsh 
is a sister of Mae Marsh. She was known 
in the Biograph days as Marguerite Lover 
idge and later as Lovey Marsh. 


P. B., SypNEY, AUSTRALIA.—We send your 
letter on to Dorothy Dalton at the Ince 
studios, Hollywood, Cal. Paramount is 
merely an exchange through which a num- 
ber of companies release their pictures. The 
Artcraft, Famous Players, Lasky, Morosco, 
Select, are all Parimount companies. 


PoL_ty ANN, New York City.—Nell Craig 
was born on the 13th of June, 1893. She is 
no longer living in Chicago, but at the Astor 
Hotel in New York City. Louise Huff was 
born on the 14th of November, 1895. Fran- 
celia Billington on the ist of February, 
1896, and Ora Carew, April 13, 1805. The 
others you mention do not give their birth 
dates. 


Miss Carey, PortTLANp, OreE—Mary Pick- 
ford is the highest salaried motion picture 
actress in the world. Charlie Chaplin re- 
ceives more than any other male star. Bev- 
erly Bayne is not married. She's twenty- 
three. Constance Talmadge is twenty; 
Norma twenty-three. You’re quite right, 
they are not twins. Elsie Ferguson is mar- 
ried to Joseph Clark, Jr. Bill Hart has been 
in pictures since the first day of May, to14 
Charles Chaplin since January, t1or4. 


VirGinia S., Detroit, Micu.—Wallace 
Reid is twenty-eight. Kitty Gordon was 
born in 1881. She is married to the Hon. 
H. H. Beresford. Marguerite Clark is 
thirty-two and is unmarried. 


Dot, HoLtyoxke, Mass.—Sombudda didn't 
know. The picture you inclosed is of Vivian 
Martin, not Mary Pickford. George Stuart 
Christie played with Emmy Wehlen in 
“Sowers and Reapers.” Harry Benham op- 
posjte Alma Hanlon in “When You and I 
Were Young.” 

O.ivE THomMas ADMIRER, SONORA, CAL.— 
Olive Thomas has blue eyes and brown hair. 
She’s the wife of Jack Pickford, is five feet, 


three inches tall, and we are sure she would | 


be very glad to hear from you. 


M. J. GREENE, INDIANAPOLIS.—The Fair- 
banks Twins are sixteen or seventeen; now 
in the Follies. They used to play for 
Thanhouser. Elsie Janis is Over There now, 
entertaining the soldiers, so there is little 
possibility of her making more pictures for 
some time to come. Hazel Dawn is to be 
featured next season in a new talkie. Ina 
Claire is “Polly with a Past” in New York; 
and Irene Castle has followed Elsie Janis 
abroad to dance in the behind-the-lines the- 
atres. Mrs. Castle’s pictures are still be- 
ing released by Pathe. “The Mysterious 
Client” is one of them. Margaret Mower 
has never appeared on the screen so far 
as we know. There will be no more “Bab” 


tS 


stories until Nigel Barrie, who played “Car- | 


who is 
comes 


and 
Air Force, 


ter Brooks,” 
Royal 


with the 
from war. 


now 
home 


You will see an item in Plays and Players | 


about him. Louise Huff has signed a con- 
tract to appear in World Pictures. Anita 
Stewart is aciing again for 
Marilynn Miller and Rosie Quinn have 
never been screened. Marion Davies is mak- 


Vitagraph. | 


ing photoplays for Select and has left the | 


stage for a year at least. 
dancer, is not the wife of Fred Stone. 
Stone was Aileen Crater. 
several children. 


The Stones have 
The family has gone west, 


Violet Zell, the 
Mrs. | 


where Stone is making pictures for Para- | 


mount. 
in Manhattan and a country place on Long 
Island. The latest Clark interview was 
“Grand Crossing Impressions” in the July 
issue. Whew! Wr-write again, M. J. 
(Continued on page 120) 








First Prize, $10.00 
Marine Band. Second Prize, $5.00 - 
Third Prize, $3.00 


Fourth Prize, $2.00 


ton, D. C. 


Winners of the $1.00 Prizes 


1—Zoe Ray 
2—Bebe Daniels 


3—Doris Pawn 








Winners in July Puzzle Contest 


Private Gregory A. Eckholm, Paris Island, S. C., U. S. 
Miss Mary Mix, Bowling Green, Mo. 
ist. Lieut. George L. Maxwell Jr., U. S. Marine Corps, 
Quantico, Va., 11th Regiment, Headquarters 1st Battalion, Marine Barracks. 
Edith L. Ritter, 1419 Columbia Road, N. W., Washing- 


Miss Katherine Gibbons, 113 St. Clair Ave., 
N. E., Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Wirt Johnson Carrington, 203 Solar St., Bristol, 
Va.; Miss Ethel Kloenne, 966 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City; Harriet 
Morris, 111 ‘Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass.; Miss Cora B. Earnest, 26 Magda- 
len Street, San Angelo, Texas; Miss Ruth Kleine, 3804 Garfield Ave., South, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Ethel Camp, Belmar, New Jersey, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Box No. 10; J. H. McMullen, 616 Franklin Avenue, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Thomas F. Burns, 1050 Davis Street, Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Miss Anna 
Wohlforth, 47 Nichols Street, Seymour, Conn. 


Correct cAnswers 


4—Anita Stewart 
5—Anna Little 


6— Wheeler Oakman 


7—King Baggot 
8—Eileen Percy 
9—Violet Heming 








Marquerite Clark has an apartment | 
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Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 


CREAM 


is a safe aid to a 80 
healthy skin. 
sage it overcom 


and sun burn. 
Send for testimonials. 
Use Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap with Mal- 
vina Cream to improve your 
complexion, 
At all drugyists, or sent post- 


paid on receipt of price. Cream 
50c, Lotion 50c, Soap 25c. 


gee) PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and Beauty 
to Gray and Faded Hair. 


50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
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H. M. G., lowa.—Charlie Chaplin is still 


in the movies. The Fairbanks Jwins are 
now in Ziegteld’s Follies. Cast of “Fram- 
ing Framers” (Triangle follows: Gordon 
Travis, Charles Gunn; Ruth Westphal, 
Laura Sears; Herman Westphal, George 
Pearce; Sylvester Brandon, Edwin Mar 
lin; Urrdace Garwood Mildred Leliino; 
Lonnie Gorman, Lee Phelps; John Camer- 
on, Arthur Millet; Westphal’s Thugs, Leo 


Willis, Verne 


Peterson. 


M. B., KANKAKEE, ILI 


We disremember 
whether or not Marguerite Clark sends her 
pictures free; but advise you to write again 

you know Miss Clark has been very busy 
working for the government in the Loan 
campaigns and your letter may have ar- 
rived while she was absent. It is always 
better to send twenty-five cents when ask 
ing for pictures; but May Allison, we be- 
lieve, sends hers gratis They do say that 
May was born on a Southern plantation, 
being a member of the F. fF » First 
Families of the South Miss Clark has 
one sister, Miss Cora Clark. She was born 
in Cincinnati. If you're waiting anxiously 
for the next issue of Puororpiay, I'll have 
to let this suffice. In other words, maga 
gines have to go to press and this is all 
for you, Margaret 

Lou Messinc, N. Y. C.—Glad you've de 


cided to come on in. We are “witty, but not 
at the expense of facts? Oh Lou! But 
we try to tell the truth, and it isnt so 
hard. Try it sometime. George Walsh is 


twenty-six; he used to play football in his 


college days. Eugene O'Brien is_ thirty 
four; six feet tall; weight one hundred and 
SIXly. Yes, he’s wonderful—aren' you 
"Gene? He was born in Denver and he 


speaks pure Dublin Irish. Have I crowned 
your initial attempt with success, Lou? 
There is nothing so wonderful as the knowl 


edge that you have done your best; that you 
have perhaps, little the burden 
icllowman it’s twelve-thirty ! 


lessened a 
Gee 


ola 


M. is BARRY AVE., CHICAGO. 


Lou Tel 
legan was born in Athens, Greece, in 1881 
Carlyle Blackwell was Mary’s leading man 
in “Such a Little Queen,’ but Harold Lock 


wood had a 
married. 


part in it too. Lockwood is 
Marguerite Clark is thirty-three 


ApMiIrRER, Mitcnuett, S. D.—You had 
your pictures of Doris Lee, with a story 
about her, in the August issue. Hope you 
liked it. It’s mighty nice of you to ad 
mire the style in which we arrange our 
magazine. We are never bored—and we 
hope therefore never to bore anyone As 
Julian Johnson remarks, “girls—like flowers 
and sunsets and things—have needed no 
added charms for centuries.” Or, as John 
Keats said, a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever. But did you know that that poem of 
his ended with something about “Or We 
die?” It’s awfully sad 


M. HeNpverRson.—Yours is the kind of a 


letter we like. Somebody said once that 
you are least yourself when you talk in 
your own person; with a mask you tell the 
truth. Maybe that’s why the Answer Man 
ventures an opinion occasionally Qur pri 


vate stenographer does not grin when we 
dictate these answers; but often she weeps 
We refuse to become involved in a con 
troversy as to Bara’s birthplace, merely re 
iterating from our mask that Bara was born 
in Cincinnati F. X. B. has indeed five 
lovely children Ethel Barrymore Colt has 
three. Blanche Sweet is back, and House 
Peters is her leading man in her first pi 
ture. Myrtle Stedman is on the stage now 


Please 


Write again 


Photoplay Magazine 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 119) 


IRENE F., 14; THE BRONX—No; we can't 
tell you about ourself. “Know thyself” is 
the first lesson in life; but we have never 
learned it. Nazimova was born in Russia; 
she is in the early thirties. She has dark 
hair and eyes. Elsie Ferguson has _ blue 
eyes and light hair, not red. Write to them 
for pictures—Miss Ferguson care Artcraft; 


Nazimova care Metro., N. Y. Geraldine 
Farrar, we believe, always sends pictures 
on request. Milton Sills doesn't tell his 
age. The he-stars are as bad as the <ac- 
tresses on ages, if not worse. It is unwise 
jor a woman to tell her exact age-—it al- 
ways looks so calculating. Nazimova at 


this writing is doing “L’Occident,” 
Belgian masterpiece; but the name will 
probably be changed for public comsump- 
tion. Her second Metro was called ‘Toys 
of Fate.” Elsie Ferguson has not confided 
to us the figures on her weekly checks; per- 
haps if you wrote to her— 


from the 


M. B., Macoctocue, Tex.—John Bow- 
ers doesn't give his age, but we should say 


it was about thirty-three. He married a 
non-professional. His first wife was Beulah 
Poynier. He is not going to war so far 


as we know. He is six feet tall, dark-haired 


and dark-eyed. Douglas McLean played 
opposite Vivian Martin in “A Fair Bar- 
barian,” and Gail Kane in “The Upper 
Crust” for Mutual. He will be seen in 


Dorothy Gish’s first Paramount. Mary Mc 
Alister is not with any company at the pres- 
ent time. PHortTopLay will announce her new 
affiliation. She is eight years old. Following 
is the cast of “The Blue Bird”: Tyltyl, Robin 
MacDougall; Mytyl, Tula Belle; Daddy 
Tyl, Edwin E. Reed; Mummy Tyl, Emma 
Lowry; Gaffer Tyl, Wm. J. Gross; Granny 


I'yl, Florence Anderson; Berlingot, Edwin 
Elkas; Berlingot’s daughter, ‘Katherine 
Bianchi; Fairy Berylune, Lillian Cook; 


Light, Gertrude McCoy; Night, Lyn Donel- 


on; Dog, Chas. Ascot; Cat, Tom Corless; 
Fire, S. E. Popavitch; Water, Mary Ken- 
nedy; Milk, Eleanor Masters; Sugar, Chas. 
Craig; Bread, Sam Blum. 


E. K., St. Paut, Minn.—There is nothing 
at all mysterious about us, except perhaps 
that we admit it. But thirty-five is a very 
attractive age; we intend to remain thirty- 
live for years and years, once we have at- 
tained it. We are always afraid to let 
anything go for fear someone else may pick 
it up. Elsie Ferguson’s hair is light. It 
must be quite dreadful to fight over the 
color of an actress’ hair. Sessue Hayakawa 
now has his own company. We have not 
printed your alias for obvious reasons. No, 
the Answer Man didn’t fall over when he 
read the list you wanted; merely stifled a 


sigh and thought and thought. We think 
for ourselves always; if we didn’t nobody 
would. Here you are: David Powell, Se- 
lect; Edna Goodrich, Mutual; Gail Kane, 
Ivan; Fatty Arbuckle, Balboa Studios, Long 
Beach, Cal.; Robert Warwick, now Capt. 
Warwick, Over There; Lenore Ulrich, Bel- 
isco theatre, N. Y.; Hazel Dawn, Amity- 
ville, L. I.; Anne Little, Lasky; Jackie Saun- 
ders, Balboa; Conway Tearle, Vitagraph; 
Charles Ray, Ince; Eugene O’Brien, Select. 


Jean Sothern is not playing now. 


MARGARET, WATERTOWN, Wis.—If Mar- 
cuerite Clark were as old as she looks she 
would* be about twenty. Miss Clark is 
really thirty-three. Write to her care Famous 
Players, N. Y. Yes, I think I know her 
secret—it’s very simple to say, but not so 
easy to put into practice. Marguerite Clark 
never worries No situation or circum- 
stance is too difficult for her to smooth it 
over with a smile. And Marguerite, at thir- 
ty-three, looks twenty. Think it over. 


H. W., Muvrpnysporo, Itt—Kenneth 
Harlan played opposite Dorothy Dalton in 
“The Flame of the Yukon.” Mr. Harlan is 
unmarried. Montague Love hasn't a wife. 
Send your letter to him in care of the World 
Film Corp., Fort Lee, N. J. Jack Holt is 
with the western Lasky company. That was 
Elliott Dexter with Mary Pickford in “A 
Romance of the Redwoods.” Subscription 
rate for PHoTopLay in the U. S. is two dol- 
lars a year. 


McDonavp’s ApMIRER, Mosrince, SoutH 
Dak.—Francis McDonald is married, but 
don’t let that interfere with your liking him. 
Practically all of the film stars are married, 
you know. Mr. McDonald has been in pic- 
tures for a little over two years. 





E. M. B., San ANTONIO, Texas.—Haven't 
the name of the last picture in which Harry 
Gwynn appeared. Art sorrowful about his 
enlisting ? 

Bitty BLuE GuM, SypNeEy, AUSTRALIA.— 
If you are a bad penny we're welcoming 
you just the same. Thanks a great deal for 
the flannel daisy. We don't grow them here 
and we've never seen one before. We Amer- 
icans are just as strong for you Australians 
as you are for us, so it’s a fifty-fifty propo- 
sition. 


Prarv’s Pat, PLAInrieLtp, N. J—Oh girl, 
you are fickle! Mollie King’s hair has re- 
mained the same color—reddish blonde— 
ever since we've known her. That color hair 
often photographs dark, so that undoubt- 
edly accounts for your thinking that she had 
changed the color of her top piece since the 
taking of the picture you possess. Warner 
Oland was born in 1880. He is five feet, 
eleven inches tall. Henry Gsell was born in 
1889. He's five feet, three and one-half 
inches tall. By all means send Pearl White 
the poem you have written about her. 

R. M., Soutm Gien Fatrs, N. Y.—The 
entire cast of “Intolerance” is a long one: The 
Woman Who Rocks the Cradle, Lillian Gish; 
Miss Mary Jenkins, Vera Lewis; Jenkins, 
Sam De Grasse; The Girl of the Modern 
Story, Mae Marsh; The Girl's Father, Fred 
Turner; The Boy of the Modern Story, Rob- 
ert Harron; Mary Magdalene, Olga Grey; 
Catherine de Medici, Josephine Crowell; 
Charles IX, Frank Bennett; Henry of Na- 
varre, W. E. Lawrence; Duc d’Anjou, Max- 
field Stanley; Admiral Coligny, Joseph 
Henaberry; Brown Eyes, Marjorie Wilson; 
The Father of Brown Eyes, Spottiswoode 
Aitken; The Lover of Brown Eyes, Eugene 
Palette; The Foreign Mercenary Soldier, A. 
D. Sears; The High Priest of Bel, Tully 


Marshall; The Mountain Girl, Constance 
Talmadge; The Rhapsode, Elmer Clifton; 
Prince Belshazzar, Alfred Paget; Naboni- 


dus, Carl Stockdale; Attarea, Seena Owen: 


A Friendless One, Miriam Cooper; The 
Musketeer, Walter Long; The Bride of 
Cana, Bessie Love; The Policeman, Tom 


Wilson; The Governor, Ralph Lewis; Cyrus, 
George Siegmann; The Mighty Man of 
Valor, Elmo Lincoln; Second Priest, George 


Beranger; Bridegroom of Cana, George 
Walsh. 
Base, Brappock, N. D.—Geraldine Far- 


rar is thirty-five. Norma Talmadge, twenty- 
three; Anita Stewart is married to Rudolph 
Cameron. Norma Talmadge’s_ eyes 
brown. Alan Forrest played with 
Miles Minter in “Charity Castle.” The pic- 
tures you speak of are tinted. Aw gwan, 
sure we forgive you. “A Bit of Jade” was 
released a number of months ago. We live 
in Chicago. 


are 
Mary 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZiINE— 


GIVEN TO YO 


An Oak Rocker like this usually sells for $8 
to $10 at stores. We give it with a $10 purchase 
of Foods, Soaps, etc. as the saving you make by 
dealing direct with the great Larkin Factories. 


New Fall Catalog FREE 
Send for this interesting book. See the hundreds of 


useful home furnishings you can get as Premiums by this 


Questions and Answers 
(Concluded) 


Auice C., St. Louis, Mo.—Henry 
was with Pathe. He is 29 years old. 
lon Hamilton wont tell whether he’s mar- 
ried or not or how old he is. Some of the 
players you mention answer letters; others 
don’t. Try them and see. But I would 
never attempt to tell you what you should 
read. Your education depends on what you 
shouldn’t read. 


Gsell 
Mah- 


Mary THURMAN ADMIRER.—Mary 
man is 24 years old. She 
inches 
dred 


Thur- 
is five feet three 
and twenty-three. She has chestnut 
hair and gray eves. She is a wonderful 
girl; yes. We have never met Miss Thur- 
man, but while there is life and the Santa 
Fe is in high we hope to meet Miss Thurman. 


GRACE, WAPAKONETA, Ono. — Address 
Harold Lockwood care Metro, Hollywood; 
Wallie Reid care Lasky, Hollywood; 
Charles Ray care Ince; Bryant Washburn 
care Paramount. Cullen Landis played 
Tommy Hale in Kathleen Clifford’s Balboa 
serial, “Who is Number One?” Landis is 
now Billie Rhode’s leading man. Glad you 
like us; write again. 





A. J. Braver, Cuicaco.—The players you 


mention are all American, with the single 
exception of Antonio Moreno, who is a 
native Spaniard, but who is somewhat 


Americanized now. Some players send their 
pictures free upon request; others ask 
twenty-five cents to cover cost of mailing, 
etc. Seems to me you folks should know 
that by this time; we have said it over 
and over again. Mary Pickford, Pearl 
White, the Gish sisters, Douglas Fairbanks, 
and Bill Hart are a few who ask no charge 
for photos. Yes, August—it is usually hot 
in Chicago. 

Eva G., Aus.—If you are 
your questions answered, we have just been 
aching to answer them. The fact that you 
have refrained from writing out of compas- 
sion for our age, and thinking if you were 
patient you might find the answers in the 
magazine, touched me to the heart. They 
say the only difference between journalism 
and literature is that journalism is unread- 
able, and literature is unread. But I never 
could understand women—or wouldn’t if I 


aching to have 


could. William Collier, Sr., is on the speak- 
ing stage in “Nothing but the Truth.” Next 
season Collier will play in “Nothing but 
Lies.” I should say the first play was the 
more interesting. Willic, Jr., whom you 
liked in “The Bugle Call,” an old Ince fea- 
ture, has not been on the screen since he 
made that memorable film. The Collier kid 
and Anna Lehr did great work in it, didn’t 
they? Miss Lehr’s latest is “Men,” with 
Charlotte Walker; and a new problem pic- 
ture with House Peters. Lack of space 
forbids the entire cast of “Intolerance,” but 
here are the leading characters: Babylonian 
period: The Mountain Girl, Constance Tal- 
madge; The Rhapsode. Elmer Clifton; 
Belshazzar, Alfred Paget; Princess Beloved, 
Seena Owen; Cyrus, George Siegmann; 
French period: Brown Eves, Margery Wil- 
son; Her lover, Eugene Palette; Chas. IX, } 
Frank Bennett; Catherine de Medici, Jose- | 
phine Crowell; Father of Brown Eyes, 
Spottiswoode Aitken; Biblical: Mary Mag- 
dalene, Olga Gray; Mary the mother, Lil- 
lian Langdon; The Bride of Cana, Bessie 
Love; Modern Episode: The Girl, Mae 
Marsh; The Boy, Bobby Harron; A Friend- 
less One, Miriam Cooper; The Musketeer 
of the Slums, Walter Long; Jenkins, Sam 
de Grasse; His sister, Vera Lewis; The 
Kindly Policeman, Tom Wilson; The 


Woman who Rocks the Cradle, Lillian Gish. 


When 





tall and tips the scales at one hun- | 
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Sheer blouses may be worn in 
perfect taste after the hair from 
the underarms has been removed 
Aside from the 
demand of fashion, you will enjoy 
a delightful sensation of comfort 
and cleanliness. 


El-Rado removes hair from the face, 
neck or arms in a simple, ““womanly”’ 
way — by washing it off. Easily ap- 
plied with a piece of absorbent cotton. 
Does not stimulate or coarsen later 
hair growth, and is entirely harmless. 
Users of powdered hair removers will 
find an occasional use of El-Rado 
liquid is good for the skin. 


Ask for @Re% at any toilet goods 


counter. Two sizes, 50c and 
Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer we will fi 
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] your order by 
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PILGRIM MFG. CO.., Dept. P, 112 East 19th St. New York 
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Your legs will appear straight 
when you wear 


Straightleg Garters 


Remarkable brand-new invention 

Combination hose-supporter and pant- 
leg Straighte ner — Quickly adjusted to 
fit various degrees of bowlegs; as easy 
to put on and comfortable to wear as 
any ordinary garter —no harness or 
padded forms; just an ingenious special 
garter for bowlegged men — improves 
appearance wonderfully. Write for 
free booklet, mailed in plain envelope. 


S-L Garter Co. 
621 City National Bank Bldg. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Weakness, 


huskiness 
and harshness 
r banished. Your 
- voice given a won- 
y, Sy derful strength, a 
A re wider range, an amazing 
a clearness. This is done ) by 

the Feuchtinger Method, 
dorsed by leading E sen von 
musicians, actors and speakers. 
Use it in your own home. Simple, 
silent exercises taken a few minutes 
daily impart vizor to the vocal organs 
and give a surpassing quality to the 
tones. Send for the facts and proofs, 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this methoi will help you. You need not 
Same r or lisp —if you will follow our 
fastructions. il coupon for free book. 


WRITE! 


Send the con pon and get ou our 
free book and literature, 

tell you past what this method fs, how % 2 
used and what it will do for you. No matter 
how hopeless your case may seem the 
Feuchtinger method will improve your voice 
800 per cent. No obligation on you if you 
ask f or this information. We gladly send it 
free, postage prepaid. Just mail the coupon, 


Perfect Voice Institute 


ad 
ee 8778 elie. Chicago, tll.~ 


Send me the nook and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
site subject that interests me most, 
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Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


Reducing Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body 
, any part. Endorsed by 
4 ing physicians 

Send for illustrated booklet. 
Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bust Reducer, $5.50 353-5th Ave., N.Y. (Sines Bide...) 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 Ent. on 34th St.,3rd Door East 
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Stretching forth her hands to all in need; 
to Jew or Gentile, black or white; know- 
ing no favorite, yet favoring all. 


Ready and eager to comfort at a time 
when comfort is most needed. Helping the 
little home that’s crushed beneath an iron 
hand by showing mercy in a healthy, hu- 
man way; rebuilding it, in fact, with stone 
on stone; replenishing empty bins and 
empty cupboards; bringing warmth to 
hearts and hearths too long neglected. 


r- Seeing all things with a mother’s 
sixth sense that’s blind to jeal- 
ousy and meanness; seeing men 
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MOTHER in the WORLD 


in their true light, as naughty children— 
snatching, biting, bitter—but with a hid- 
den side that’s quickest touched by mercy. 


Reaching out her hands across the sea to 
No Man’s Land; to cheer with warmer 
comforts thousands who must stand and 
wait in stenched and crawling holes and 
water-soaked entrenchments where cold 
and wet bite deeper, so they- write, than 
Boche steel or lead. 


She’s warming thousands, feeding thou- 
sands, healing thousands from her 

store; the Greatest Mother in the | 
World—the RED CROSS. —— 


Every Dollar of a Red Cross War Fund goes to War Relief 
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| Close your eyes and imagine yourself . 
“| with a soft, satiny-smooth complexion < 
| free from the slightest imperfection and S| 
“| colorful with health. That can be a - 
=| true picture of yourself if you will take ie 
> < 
4; the proper care of your skin constantly. 's 
&| The steady use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has helped [ j,,;...<4) Gi. Calis ; 
4 |} . 3 $d! JY, i. | 
“| thousands of women to gain new charm or to regain Jan. 12, 1918 | 
6} beauty fast fading because of neglect. It cleanses the | F. F. INGRAM CO.: < 
<i! tiny pores, softens the delicate texture of the skin, and Fhane Ingram’s Milk ced Cream < 
1 | ‘ays twice sometimes, dur- |] 
%| guards you from the bad effects cf wind, and sun, and the | {ne “particularly arduous. work : 
tj} dust-laden air. It has an exclusive therapeutic quality ee ee ee my | 
[|] . ° . SRiN in @ eallihinl condition a nl 
| that tones up the skin and keeps the complexion in a | the time. I am sure I would be \§ 

healthy condition. Get a jar today at your druggist’s. | %¢ 8 without it I 

. Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size ie 
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FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO., 
102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


of 
Souveraint LOUGE 
FACE POWDER 


“Just to show a piuper glow”’ use 





A complexion powder espec- a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the I enclose a dime in return for which please send me 
tally distinguished by the tract cheeks. A safe preparation tor —~ "DR “ess thctellortae-inigell saosin 

. 4 see your Guest Room Package containing Ingram’'s Face 
that it stays on. Furthermore delicately heightening the natural Powder and Rouge in novel purse packets and Milk 
a powder of unexcelled deli- color. ‘Thecoloring matteris not ab- weed Cream. Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Ingram’s 
cacy of texture and refinement sorbed by the skin. Delicately per- Perfume in Guest Room sizes F 
of perfume. Fourtints——White, fumed. Solid cake. Three shades 
Pink, flesh and Brunette—50c, —Light, Medium and Dark, —50c. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 


Established 1885 
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